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PALMS ON THE 8T. JOHNS. 


“ OVERNOR?” said Iris—“Governor? 

JI But I thought Governors were 
She paused. 

“Old?” I added, smiling. “Not in this 
case, child. He was our ardent young war 
Governor, a title that stands by itself.” 

But Iris was still doubtful. 


“Let me tell you something else, then,” | 


said Ermine. “When we were in Virginia 
last year, the fancy came to us to go and see 
a certain ruined Gothic tower by moonlight. 
The usual objections were made, of course: 
first, no one ever went to the tower by 
moonlight; second, no one ever went to the 


tower any way; third, there wasn’t any 


tower. But the Governor calmly marshal- 
ed us to the very spot; bright moonlight 


| all ready, field-glasses, chocolate-creams, dia- 


grams of the country drawn on the bricks, 
poetical quotations, descriptions of colonial 
times, the loveliest compliments, and safe 
home again—all in two hours.” 

“Charming!” said Iris. “I love such 
people.” 

The Duke regarded her with gravity. It 
was necessary, then, to climb up Gothic tow- 
ers, armed with poetical quotations and 
chocolate-creams. He had not thought of 
that. But he reflected that there were no 
Gothic towers on the Oklawaha, at any rate, 
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OUR BOAT, 


and postponed the consideration of the sub- | 


ject for the present. 


For we were sailing up the St. Johns River, 
hound for the mouth of the Oklawaha, a 
wild tributary with an Indian name, which 
tlows into the broader stream a hundred 
miles above the ocean bar, the desolate sand 
village of the pilots, and the two light- 
houses, so familiar to Florida travelers. Our 
comical little steamer, not unlike a dwarfed 
two-storied canal-boat, had started boldly 
out from the Pilatka dock that morning 
with its full quota of twenty passengers on 
board, six feet by three of shelf having been 
carefully engaged in advance by letter or 
telegram for each person. Our “ accommo- 
dations,” whatever that may mean, consist- 
ed of this shelf and—nothing more. Our 
fellow-travelers were, besides ourselves, a 
naturalist, the mother of a family and the 
family, a general who fought in the Sem- 
inole war, two school-girls, two anxious- 
eyed ladies voluminous in trimmings, Miss 
Treshington (Greek draperies) and maid, 
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and two grave Baptist brothers from Geor- 
gia. With our party, in addition to Vander- 
lyne Banyer (whom we had nicknamed the 
Young Duke) and the Governor—both chance 
accretions—was George, our generalizer, so 
called from his habit of generalizing every 
thing, throwing unimportant details to the 
right and the left, and presenting you with 
a snecinet statement on the spot: one day 
of George would have driven Mr. Casaubon 
(eternal portraiture!)mad. Our little steam- 
er was full—nay, more than full; we fairly 
swarmed over her miniature decks, crowded 
her wee cabin, and almost, I was about to 
say, hung on behind, so entirely did we fill 
every inch of her space. Every body heard 
what every body said; we dined in detach- 
ments, not being able to get into the cabin 
all at once; and when we were folded up on 
our shelves for the night, we could hear 
each other breathe all down the row: one 
dream, I am sure, would have sufficed for 
all of us. 

The St. Johns is a tropical river of the 
dreamy kind; its beauty does not—to use 
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the expressive assaulting term—strike you, 
but rather steals over your senses slowly, as 
moonlight steals over the summer night. 
Palms stand along the shore in groups, out- 
lined against the sky, which has here a soft- 
unknown at the North, even June 
mornings and August afternoons seeming 
hard in comparison ; the strength of the gi- 
ant live-oaks is veiled by the sweeping 
tresses of the silvery moss that clings to 
their great branches and caresses them into 
slumber; and farther inland rise the single 
feathery pine-trees of the South, which, in 
the absence of hills and mountains, always 
seem so purple and so far away. Vandez- 
lyne Banyer regarded all this beauty in si- 
lence, his slow-moving blue eyes fixed upon 
the shore. If you had asked him what he 
saw, he would have promptly replied, 
“Trees.” They were trees, weren’t they ? 
Then why should a man bother himself 
about kinds ? 

“How beautiful it must be away over 
there—farther on, I mean, where the pine- 
trees are,” said Iris. 

“Ttis always beautiful beyond,” remarked 
the Governor. ‘Don’t you know how, in 
walking, the shady places are always ‘ far- 
ther on ?’” 

“But I would not give up the fancy, if 
fancy it is, for all the realities you can mus- 
ter,” said Ermine, who always tried her lance 
against the Governor’s. “ Beyond—beauti- 
ful beyond! Human nature journeys hope- 
fully in that—” 

“Delusion,” said our generalizer; “like 
the horse that went fifty miles on a run 
to get the bag of oats fastened one foot in 
front of his own head.” 

“No! Did he, though?” said the Duke, 
laughing. 

Inthe mean time the Governor was quoting 
to Iris George Eliot’s grand Positivist hymn: 


ness 


“*O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scqrn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

....This is the life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow.’” 


“Oh no, Governor,” I said; “that is too 
hard doctrine for our little Iris. This long- 
ing for the beyond, of which we were talk- 
ing, must have a warmer coloring in her 
case.” 

“Very well. How will this do, Miss Iris? 
—another land of beyond, which is near you, 
I think: 


“*O land, sweet land! new world, my world! 
No mortal knows what seas I sail 
With hope and faith which never fail, 
With heart and will which never quail. 
The sea is swift, the sky is flame; 

My low song sings thy nameless name. 
Lovers who love, ye understand 
This sweetest world, this sweetest land 


pr 


| VANDERLYNE BANYER. 
| Iris blushed charmingly under the gaze 
of the handsome brown eyes; but Ermine 
charged down the lists with, “No, not so. 
We must arrive some time in that lovely 
| land, we can not be always on the way ; and 
then—what do we find? Listen to this: 


“* Where art thou, beloved To-morrow, 
Whom young and old, and strong and weak, 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow 
Ever seek ? 
In thy place, ah! well-a-day, 
We always find, alas, To-day!” 


| 


During this conversation the trimmed la- 
dies sat near and listened, that is, in the in- 
tervals of scanning the Greek draperies of 
Miss Treshington. Were they wrong? was 
she right? they anxiously wondered. The 
| Greek, meanwhile, having discovered that 
| a Banyer was on board, bestowed upon him 
a modicum of well-regulated smiles. The 
mother of a family marshaled her brood on 
the little unguarded deck below, where they 
had a series of the most thrilling and nar- 
row escapes; the school-girls giggled to- 
| gether over the deeply mysterious jokes of 
| their age; and the Baptist brothers had 
| rather the best of it, after all, sitting on 
| the roof with their feet hanging over. So 
| passed the summer afternoon; for although 

it was March, the heat was like our July. 
Toward sunset our little craft turned sud- 
denly in toward the shore, and ran her low 
bow into a mass of floating green. 

“The bonnet-leaf, a species of lotus,” an- 
nounced the naturalist. “It lives in the 
dead water where two currents meet; when 


| 
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Feat you see it along shore you may know some | 
} creek comes in there.” 

i “But here is no creek—” I began, when 
I the steamer sharply turned the corner of a 
se i live-oak, and, behold, we were in a river, a 
ee majestic expanse of twenty-eight feet, with 
Pies the trees on the dark banks nearly meeting 
ae overhead; but a river none the less, naviga- 
‘ ble for two hundred and fifty miles, and— 
ee “The famous Oklawaha in person !” 


Ermine was glad it began so classically 


. with the lotus, but denied that it was fa- 
t i: mous—yet. 

‘ “Oh yes, it is!” 

“Oh no!” 

“Yes,” 

“No.” 

“We will take the sense of the meeting,” 
said our generalizer, promptly. “ Mr. Ban- 
yer, what do you say ?” 

i The Duke had never heard of it until he 

i ; came South. 

-e Miss Treshington ditto. “If it had been 
i the Arno, now, or the dear Garonne! But 
a. 4} here—” (a shrug). 

Rati 
Biting 


The General thought that if not known, 
it ought to be. “An important treaty with 
| the Indians was drawn up on its banks; hun- 
dreds of our soldiers were afterward picked 
off along the same banks by the same In 
| dians. In the fastnesses near by lived the 
| celebrated Hallak Tustenugge—” 

“In short, the Seminole war,” interrupted 
the generalizer, summing up. The General 
agreed, but slowly. He had several other 
items to produce, but the conversation had 
already swept by, and left him on the shore. 

The school-girls had heard of it—“ Oh yes, 
| lots of times!” and the trimmed ladies spec- 
| ified with precision that they had “heard 
| of it at the Grand National Hotel, Jackson- 
ville.” They liked “the Grand National.” 
The Baptist brethren had read “a very spir 
itual description” by a fellow-worker who 
had taken the trip the previous year; but 
|the naturalist had known of it from his 
| “earliest childhood” (with scorn). We were 
| 
| 








rather cast down by this from the natural 
ist: none of us had known of it in our ear- 
liest childhood, whatever may have happen- 
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ed in our latest. But Ermine brought up 
re-enforcements in the shape of a sketch of 
the river by Dyer, whose “Interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice,” was, she said, one of the 
lovely pictures of last spring’s exhibition 
at the Academy. “This little sketch of the 
river was so poetically beautiful in the ar- 
rangement of the tropical foliage, so full of 
the very spirit of untamed Florida, that the 
moment I saw it I resolved to come here 
before the wild wood gods were driven from 
their last hiding-places,” she said. 

“Wood gods ?” asked the school-girls. 

“ Alligators, of course,” replied the gener- 
alizer; and at that moment we saw one, a 
huge fellow at least fifteen feet long, which 
came up from the swamp alongside, climbed 


slowly over a log, and lay there eying us, | 


his head and tail in the water, but a hill of 
back exposed over the log, tempting us, had 
we been disposed to shoot. 
tune, we were not. By some remarkable 
chance we were without the inevitable boy 


But, thank For- | 


165 


The effect was strange, for the glow was as 
brilliant as though a conflagration raged 
outside, and yet, above, the darkness of the 
cypresses loomed heavier than ever; the 
water sparkled, and the little ripples made 
by the steamer curled goldenly against the 
near shore, where the wild flowers felt a 
passing glory for a moment as the brilliant 
light swept over them. 

| It was now night, and the steamer had 
| stopped. The great trees towered above on 
each side, no longer distinct, but walls of 
darkness, like the sides of a well to the lit- 
| tle earth grub that has fallen in and vainly 
| looks aloft, clinging to his bit of twig as he 
| floats. No one spoke; we sat in silence, 
| awed by the darkness and the wild forest, 
which seemed all the more wild becanse we 
| could not see it. Suddenly flared out a red 
light from above, and, as if by magic, the 
woods grew red, and showed us their vistas 
and glimmering pools again. Birds cried 
from their near nests and flew past our 


ALLIGATORS. 


with a pistol, who may be called the nui- 
sance of the Oklawaha, and also without 


faces; the steamer started on, carrying the 


magic with her. Pitch-pine fires had been 


the complacent man with a shot-gun, who | started in braziers on the top of the boat to 
wounds uselessly and cruelly all the beau- | light the way, and, tended by a negro boy, 
tiful birds and wild creatures of the forest | they burned brilliantly all night, sending a 


alongside that have not yet learned to fear 
him, and leaves them to die slowly on the 
banks, he himself shooting meanwhile safe- 
ly from the deck of the steamer—the last 
man, probably, to venture on a real Florida 
hunting expedition, where there is danger, | 
a fair field, and hunger to justify the de- | 
struction. 

As the sun sank low in the west the red 
glow, Which we could not see in the sky 
above through the dense umbrella-like tops 
of the cypresses, penetrated the open spaces 
below, and rested on the claret-colored wa- 
ter, as though the sun had stooped and shot 
under the trees, determined that the dark | 
river, which he could not reach through the 
day with all his shining, should yet feel his | 
power ere he stepped below the horizon. | 





red glow over the dark waters ahead, show- 
ing the sudden turns, the narrow passes, 
the bent trees, and a lonely little landing, 
where we left a barrel for a solemn old 
mule which came down and inspected us as 
the steamer ran her bow on shore—the or- 
dinary way of landing on the Oklawaha. 

“T suppose the barrel is for the mule,” 
said Iris; “at least, there is no one else to 
receive it.” 

After a time, as the boat moved onward, 
she began whistling at intervals—a long 
melancholy call with a silence after it, as 
though waiting for an answer. “Orpheus 
on his way to Hades, calling ‘ Eurydice!’ 
‘Eurydice!’” I suggested. 

“Do you remember that musical little 
poem of Jean Ingelow’s called ‘ Divided,’ 
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A LONELY LANDING. 


where one in sport steps over the tiny rivnu- | 
let, which grows wider and wider until they 
can no longer call across, and finally lose 
even sight of each other entirely ?” said the 
Governor. 

Iris remembered it, and very sweetly, at 
his request, repeated the closing verses, the 
words of the one left on the far shore, walk- 
ing “ desolate day by day :” 

“*And yet I know past all doubting, truly— 
A knowledge greater than grief can dim— 
I know, as he loved, he will love me duly, 
Yea, better, e’en better, than I love him, 
““* And as I walk by the vast calm river, 
The awful river so dread to see, 
I say, “‘Thy breadth and thy depth forever 
Are bridged by his thoughts that cross to me.”’” 


“T made a new ending once in place of 
that,” said Ermine; “it is much more true 
to nature, as I should tell Miss Ingelow if I 
knew her: 


“* Ah, no, sweet poet, not this the ending: 
The love of man ne’er rests in the past; 
With thoughts of thee soon new love was blending, 
Grew, budded, and blossomed, and conquered at 
last. 


“*Dream not, dream not, with pale lips that quiver, 
He’s thinking of thee as he walks afar: 
“IT loved her once, but—widened the river”— 
And he wafts thee away with his evening cigar. 


“**Thou art but the ghost of a love departed— 
Ils ne peuvent revenir, ces panvres morts; 

Remember, no man ever died broken-hearted ; 
Remember, les absents ont toujours tort!’” 


” 
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“Ermine,” I said, “you are a cynic.” 


“Not at all, Miss 
Martha. I appeal to 
Mr. Banyer if I am 
not right.” 

But the Duke con- 
fessed frankly that 
he had no_ idea 
what we were talk- 
ing about. He had 
been watching those 


remarkable long- 
legged birds that 


kept flying up along- 
side and shrieking 
at us—limpkins, he 
believed they were 
called. 

The — generalizer 
immediately laid be- 
fore him an abstract 
of the case: “ Poet- 
ry, you know—Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘ Divided.’ 
Two lovers separa- 
ted for good; girl 
sure he will think 
of her forever; Miss 
Ermine sure he will 
not. What do you 
say 9” 

“Separated forev- 
er? Of course not. What would be the 
use ?” said our honest young Duke, lighting 
a fresh cigar. 

At this moment we heard in the distance 
a far sound in answer to our doleful ery. 
“The other steamer,” said the Baptist breth- 
ren on the roof, who passed down bulletins 
gathered from the pilot. “They have to 
warn each other in order to find a broad 
place to pass in.” 

We soon saw a gleam up the river high 
above the trees, glancing from side to side 
in the air, for the boat was still some dis- 
tance off, and the course of the stream tortu- 
ous. In the mean time our little craft had 
crowded herself ignominiously so close to 
the shore that one side was tilted up like a 
buggy turning out for another on a narrow 
mountain road, She clawed the bank so 
desperately that involuntarily we drew our 
very skirts back, as if to make more room in 
the channel, thereby, as the generalizer said, 
affording a lovely example of that feminine 
desire to help which makes a woman always 
hold back when the horses are going down 
hill. At length the light darting and flick- 
ering above the tree-tops disappeared, and 
a sudden glare shot out over the river in 
front of us. Round a curye came the other 
steamer, her pitch-pine fires blazing high 
on top, and the little decks below crowd- 
ed with passengers. “ Effete blasé travelers 
who have seen it all,” said George. ‘“ Let 
us give them a cheer to wake them up.” So 
we cheered lustily, answered by the effete 
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ones with a sort of a roar which was much | 


more impressive than our efiort. “‘ They 
learned that from Hallak Tustenugge,” said 
George, kindly accounting for our defeat. 


In the mean time the two boats were | 


passing each other gingerly, scraping the 
shores on each side, the respective cooks 
exchanging a few whispered confidences 
from their little windows as their black 
faces were carried slowly past each other 
only a few inches apart. 
ed the glare glide on down the river. First 
the whole forest lighted up, then a gleaming 
through the white trunks of the cypresses, 
then the same high-up flickering light over 


the tree-tops, and finally nothing save dark- | 


That was behind, however. In front 
we had our own glow, and journeyed on- 
ward into stranger and stranger regions, 
the hours shortened by the songs of the ne- 
gro crew, who, assembled on the little deck 
below, gave us, one after another, those wild 
unwritten melodies, the despair of routine 
musicians in their violation of all rule, yet 
as wildly sweet and natural as the songs of 
a bird. 


ness. 


“Tn a char-riote ob fire 
Elijah he went up to die, 
Ole Moses he took de hire, 
An’ de wind blew ’em up in de sky,” 


sang our sable-faced choir in their rich | 


voices, the words floated by the melody, 
which we could not catch on account of the 
unexpected pauses, long minor cadences, 
and sudden beginnings again with which it 
was filled. Just as we thought we had it, 


off it flew, floating along in a time peculiar | 
to itself, as wild as the wild forest along- | 


side. Miss Treshington, who never descend- 
ed from the heights, musical or otherwise, 
found nothing to admire in this untutored 


singing, and went inside to play cribbage 


with the Duke on a beautiful inlaid board | 


brought out by the maid; the trimmed ones 
followed, fascinated still; the family retired 


for the night; the school-girls began to eat | 


candy, and the brethren to read religious 


weeklies; the naturalist and the General | 
remembered that it was damp; and final-| 


ly, our five were left alone outside. When 
the singing ceased we sat almost in silence, 
watching the lights stretch forward, gleam 
through the forest, fill it with radiance for 
a moment, then leave it to blackness again 
while it reddened new vistas ever opening 
ahead. 
new fellowship when at last we separated. 
Our quiet “ good-nights” were gentle and 
sweet. It was as though we had passed 
through an experience of which the others 
inside knew nothing. ‘ Good-night,” said 
the Governor, almost in a whisper, as Iris 


slowly left her seat beside him to follow us. | 


The light from the open door fell upon his 
face. Iris saw the expression of his eyes. 


And so did I. 


Then we watch- | 


We seemed to have grown into a| 


“Brown eyes,” I announced to Ermine, 
“ought, for the general good of mankind, 
to be suppressed.” (We were in our tiny 
state-room, and I had the floor.) “When 
they deepen and darken and soften, they 
mean really no more than the calmest blue 
or the coldest gray, and yet I defy you to 
pass unmoved under their glances.” 

“You needn’t defy,” said Ermine; “we 
like it.” 

“To be so deceived ?” I said, indignantly. 

“Not so much deceived as you think, Miss 
Martha. But we like to feel the depths 
stirred once in a while, even if it is, as you 
say, only a stir.” ; 

That night I was wakened by a sharp 
blow on the little shuttered window, fol- 
lowed by a long scrape down the side of the 
boat. This was repeated again and again, 
and at last I recognized the sound of branch- 
es. We were brushing the trees as we pass- 
ed. It was two o’clock. Wrapping myself 
in my cloak, I peeped into the cabin: no 
one was there, and I ventured out on the 
forward deck. We were moving slowly 
onward. The fires on top were burning 
brightly. The river had grown very nar- 
| row, and as we passed the curves we seem- 
|ed to be plunging into the thickets along- 
side, the bent tree branches making the 
sounds I had heard. We had come to the 
region of palms. Their tall slender trunks 


shot upward, leaning slightly forward over 


the river, and below on the bushes bloomed 

|a maze of flowers, standing out clearly for 
a moment as the light fell upon them, then 
vanishing into darkness again. Vines ran 
up the trees and swung downward in fan- 
tastic coils, and the air was heavy with fra- 
| grance. Every now and then a white crane 
| flew up from the green thicket and slowly 
sailed away up stream, flapping his great 
wings, while the brown bird we had noticed, 
| the ever-present limpkin, multiplied himself, 
| and made sarcastic remarks about us from 
the bushes as we passed, ending in a shrill 
| hoot of derision as we left him behind. Save 
the bird cries there was no sound. Onward 
we glided through the still forest, the light 
ever reddening in front and fading behind, 
like a series of wonderful dissolving views 
set up by some wizard of the wilderness. 
After a while I went back to my shelf, and 
the sweep of the branches against the sides 
of the boat grew into a familiar sound, and 
lulled me to sleep. But it was never safe 
for us to stand near our open window: Ab- 
salom’s fate might have been ours. 

“Payne’s Landing,” said George, the next 
morning, as we passed a landing, “and the 
General knows all about it. Come, Gen- 
eral.” 

Thus adjured, the General began the sto- 
ry of a war whose memory has faded in the 
redder struggles that came after, but whose 
| characteristics were perhaps more peculiar 
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PALMETTO THIOKET, 


and distinct than the broader later contests 

like fine old sketches to which we turn 
again after a surfeit of fiery paintings ablaze 
with color. 


‘‘Payne’s Landing was named after King | 


Payne, a Seminole chief—” began the Gen- 
eral. 


“ Seminoles—name signifying wild wan- | 


derers—were originally runaways from the 
Creeks of Georgia,” commented the gener- 
alizer, rapidly. “In 1750 a number of them 
settled in Florida under a chief named Se- 
coffee. They were never very numerous, 


| but occupied a vast extent of country. Se- 
coffee left two sons; one of them was called 
| Payne. Go on, General.” 

“Payne, a Seminole chief,” said the Gen- 
eral, going back and beginning over again. 
“He seems to have been possessed of more 
| wisdom than belongs usually to the Indian 
character, for he labored to unite all the 
separated bands into one tribe under one 
head. He lived here upon the Oklawaha 
(which took its name from the Oklawaha 
Indians, who were a darker-skinned race, 
descended from the Yemasees), and he was 














called king, the title and accompanying 
power descending to his son and grandson, 
the latter the Micanope of the Seminole 
war, who also lived in the Oklawaha coun- 
try, northwest of Orange Lake. The Semi- 
nole war began—or rather I should say the 
Seminole war was caused by—” 

“One moment. Uncle Sam bought Flor- 
ida from Spain, you know, in 1821,” said the 
generalizer. “The Spanish settlements had 
never extended far from the coast, and the 
Indians had the whole interior to them- 
selves. But of course the new American 
settlers were not going to stand that. ‘Go 
down to the everglades and stay there, or 
else emigrate,’ they said. Lo wouldn’t; re- 
sult, a row. Take it up at the treaty, Gen- 
eral; you know all about that.” 

The General, not quite sure now that he 
knew all about any thing, rallied his forces, 
and began again at the desired point: “ The 
second treaty with the Indians—the first 
having been disregarded—was made at 
Payne’s Landing, which we are now pass- 
ing, in May, 1832. In it the Indians agreed 
to exchange their Florida lands for an equal 
amount west of the Mississippi, together 
with a certain sum of money, a certain 
number of blankets, and a fair price for 
their cattle. They were to remove within 
three years, and in the mean time a com- 
mittee of their own chiefs was to explore 
the new country and report upon it.” 

“They went, were absent six months, 
found the climate cold, no pitch-pine, and 
Arkansas generally a delusion and a snare,” 
interpolated the generalizer. ‘The treaty, 
however, had been signed by fifteen un- 
doubted Seminole cross-marks, and the Unit- 
ed States prepared herself to execute it. 
Time up; not a red-skin ready; troops sent; 
war.” 

While the General was transporting him- 
self to this new starting-point, Ermine re- 
marked: “My history consists of a series of 
statues and tableaux—statues of the great 
men, tableaux of the great events; I refuse 
to know more. Were there any such in the 
Seminole war ?” 

The General not having arrived yet, the 
generalizer was happy to reply: “Yes; one 
tableau and two statues—the former the 
Dade Massacre, the latter Hallak Tustenugge 
and ‘the gallant Worth.’” 

Simultaneously the whole twenty of us, 
glad to touch bottom somewhere, hastened 
to announce that we knew of “the gallant 
Worth,” and I gained an additional lustre 
by bringing forward the item that he was 
the eighth commander sent out to close the 
war. 

“And he succeeded—the only one who did. 
But the whole business was a terrible wan- 
dering through swamps, voyaging up un- 
known rivers, and cutting paths into far- 
away hamaks after Indians who were never 
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there, for six long years,” said the gener- 
alizer, bringing the war down another four 
hundred pages ata jump. “Come, General, 
give the ladies an idea of the life—some- 
thing that you saw, now.” 

The General, however, had given up all 
idea of any thing that he saw. But he had 
a retentive memory, and after some consid- 
eration (allowed him by the generalizer’s 
having been called off to look at a moccasin 
snake on the bank) he now favored us with 
two quotations on the subject. “ My first,” 
he said, beginning like a charade, “is as fol- 
lows: ‘Frnitless expeditions marched out 
and returned, and failed to find the enemy. 
The work of surprise and massacre still went 
on by invisible bands, who struck the blow 
and disappeared. The country was discour- 
aged, the troops disheartened, and the Indi- 
ans unmolested.” A pause. “My second: 
‘Their duties were divested of all the attri- 
butes of a soldier, but they went resolute- 
ly to work with one incentive—to do their 
duty. The officer and his command of thirty 
or forty men resembled more a banditti than 
a body of soldiers in the service of their 
country. He, at the head of his little band, 
without shoes or stockings, his pantaloons 
sustained by a belt, in which was thrust a 
brace of pistols, without vest or coat, his 
cap with a leathern flap behind to divert 
the rain from coursing down his back—in 
this manner he led his detachment through 
bog and water, day after day, dependent for 
food upon the contents of his haversack 
strapped to his back. The only stars above 
his head were the stars of heaven, the only 
stripes those on his lacerated feet, and the 


only sound to welcome him after his toils 
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EUREKA LANDING, 
was the abuse and fault-finding of the igno- 


rant and vindictive.’ ” 
We received these quotations with ap- 


plause; and then Ermine asked for the re- | 


maining statue and the tableau. 


“The Dade Massacre is reserved for fu- | 
ture use,” said our generalizer, “and Hallak | 
‘Tustenugge belongs to Orange Lake, which | 


we have not yet reached. We passed Iola 
some time ago. 
Eureka Landing!” 

Of all the wild spots on the Oklawaha 


there is not one so hidden away, so like | 


nothing but itself, as Eureka Landing. No 
wonder they called it Eureka, after such a 
chase to find it. Our steamer turned out 
of the Oklawaha into a little thread of a 
stream, deep, no doubt, but only just wide 
enough to hold her. 


ning ashore at curves, and poled off by the 
boatmen, wedged between cypresses, keeled 
up on logs, scraped, canght in the branches, 
and wrecked, as we supposed, a dozen times 
in that flower-bordered ditch. Yet she al- 


ways managed to start on again, and, thus | 


progressing, we came at last to a solitary 
little shanty with a padlocked door, and one 
man sitting on the step, with dog and gun, 
gazing at us like Rip Van Winkle when he 
awoke in the forest. We put ashore several 


boxes and bales here, but Rip never stirred ; | 


evidently they were not for him. 


ment or two we steamed away again, not | 
turning around—for that would have been 
impossible, unless we had all gotten out and 


All hands ready now for | 


Through this narrow 
ribbon of water she slowly advanced, run- 


In a mo- | 
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| lifted the boat around bodily—but follow- 
ing the accommodating ribbon, which flowed 

| into the Oklawaha again a few miles above, 

| having only been off making a little loop, 

| as it were, for its own amusement. As we 
turned a curve I looked back. Eureka may 
grow into a metropolis if it likes, but I shall 

|never think of it save as a wild forest, a 
ribbon of a river, a solitary shanty, and Rip 
Van Winkle sitting on the step gazing after 
us, his dog and gun beside him. 


| “*Par and few, far and few, are the lands where the 
| jumblies live,’” 

| quoted Ermine. “Ihave always wanted to 
| go, and now here we are, in our sieve.” 

The naturalist, not catching this exactly, 
asked what it was. 

“It belongs, Sir, to the same period of art 
as the classic ballad of the ‘Owl and the 
Pussy Cat,’ which you have probably heard,” 
said Ermine. But the naturalist had not; 
and Ermine, who loved pure nonsense once 
in a while, and always declared that only a 

high order of mind could appreciate it, be- 
| gan gravely and repeated the whole ballad 
of the “Owl,” followed by the “ Jumblies,” 
which, she said, was peculiarly appropriate 
to our case, our steamer being a sieve, our 
| heads green, our veils blue, and the “Lakes 

and the Torrible Zone” just ahead of us. 
| She closed with the last verse, as follows: 


| 
} 


*** And in twenty. years they all came back, 
In twenty years or more, 
And every one said, ‘“‘ How tall they've grown, 
For they’ve been to the Lakes and the Torrible 
Zone, 
And the hills of the Chankley Bore.” 
Far and few, far and few, are the lands where the 
jumblies live ; 
Their heads are green and their veils are blue, and 
they went to sea in a sieve.’” 


| The naturalist listened, at first gravely, 
then somewhat confused, and finally utterly 
| bewildered, as Ermine sweetly rolled out the 
| verses with her most delicate accentuation. 
| “Ah, yes; very, very fine,” he murmured 
'at the close; and then retreated hastily to 
the upper deck, where he spent the rest of 
the day in the more congenial pursuit of 
collecting specimens from the flowers and 
vines as we passed, and catching flying 
things, or rather trying to catch them, in a 
little hand-net. Icaught him once or twice 
looking dubiously over at Ermine; but he 
did not venture down again. 

The woods through which we sailed all 
day were wilder than a Northerner’s wildest 
dream of tropic forests; the great trees tow- 
ered above us one hundred and thirty feet 
high, often meeting over our heads, so that 
we journeyed through a mighty arbor; along 
shore and in the dark pools within stood the 
singular “knees;” vines and flowers, air- 
plants and flitting brilliant birds, filled the 
intervening space. Vegetation fairly riot- 
ed, and we aimost expected to see moving! 


| 











about some of those strange forms of life 
which belonged to the age when ferns were 


trees, and the whole land a tropic jungle. | 


“T see faces and green dragons peeping out 


every where,” said Iris. “It is like Doré’s 


pictures.” 

That night a thunder-storm struck us in 
a narrow stretch of river. I woke. The 
rain sounded on the little roof like hail- 
stones; behind us and alongside the dark- 
ness of the forest was intense, the blackest 
darkness I have ever seen. But in front 
our faithful pitch-pine fires burned steadily, 
and lighted up the dark water, the wet 
trunks of the trees, and the pouring rain 
with a distinctness that only made me feel 
all the more strongly how strange it was, 
and how lost we seemed away up that wild, 
far-away river on our little steamer in the 
midnight storm. 

I praised the pitch-pine fires the next 
morning with all my heart. “The Indian’s 
friend,” said the Governor. “In their new 
Western homes they missed more than any 
thing else, so they said, their favorite ‘ light- 
wood,’ the pitch-pine, an ever-ready hearth 
in the wilderness, burning cheerily on 
through storm and rain.” 


We passed landings here and there, 
swamp- ways where rafts of cypress logs | 


were waiting, towed aside to give us the 
channel, and at last we came to the fair 
waters of which we had heard. Silver 
Spring, beautiful enchanted pool, who can 
describe thee! About one hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Oklawaha, a silvery 
stream enters the river; we turn out of our 
chocolate-colored tide, and sail up this erys- 
tal channel, which carries us along between 
open savannas covered with flowers, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the dark tangled 
forest where we have journeyed. This 
stream, or run, as it is called, has a rapid 
current, and, although twenty feet deep, the 
bottom is distinctly visible as we pass over, 
so clear is the water. Nine miles of this, 
and we come to the spring-head, a basin one 
hundred feet wide, fifty yards long, and 
forty feet deep, a fairy lakelet surrounded 
by tropical foliage more beautiful than any 


thing we had yet seen, the Magnolia grandi- | 


flora mixing with the palms and moss-draped 
live-oaks, wild grape-vines clambering ev- 
ery where, the pennons of the yellow jas- 
mine floating from the trees, and solid banks 


the spring with blossoms. The water was 
so transparent that we could see a pin on 
the bottom distinctly, and objects there 
were coated, fringed, and edged with brill- 
iant rainbow tints, the smallest spray of 
moss taking to itself the hues of a prism, 
and a fragment of china, dropped in by 
some visitor, shining like an opal: all this 
is the effect of refraction. Our steamer was 
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to lie here some hours, and now it was that 
the Governor came to the front again. “Cross 
in canoes, and lunch on the opposite shore,” 
he said. 

Nobody saw any canoes, only muddy flat- 
bottomed boats; and nobody knew how or 
where to get any lunch, or any body to 
row. But the Governor put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and things moved. Result: the 
eight of us found ourselves in two light ca- 
noes, with boys to row; a charming shady 
place appeared on the far side of the lake; 
lunch sprang up there as if by magic—deli- 
cious sandwiches, little cakes, Champagne 
on ice; the very flowers we wanted grew 
there; the very glasses out of which we 
drank were Bohemian (in glass, not in spir- 
it), and like nothing but themselves. Iris 
had given up her little oppositions long 
ago; she looked at every thing through the 
fringes of her long eyelashes, and assented 
when Ermine remarked, in an under-tone, 
that the only thing you could do with such 


|a man as the Governor was to sit down and 
of Cherokee roses walling up the spaces | 
between the low myrtles, as if fortifying | 


admire him. 

While our canoe was passing the centre 
of the lake we seemed to be floating in 
mid-space, for the water was so clear that 
one could scarcely tell where it ended and 
the air began; the trees were reflected like 
realities; the fish swimming about were as 
distinct as though we had them in our 
hands; in short, with the prism - tinted 
fringes every where along the bottom, it was 
enchantment. The spring water bubbles 
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up from little silver and green sand hillocks 
here and there, but the main supply comes 
from under a limestone ledge at the north- 
eastern end. The generalizer had the sta- 
tistics all ready: “Three hundred million 


gallons every twenty-four hours, or more | 


than twenty times the amount consumed 
daily by New York city.” 


“How it wells up into its beautiful rain- | 
bow bowl!” said Ermine, leaning over the 


side. 


“T must tell you a story connected with | 
Silver Spring,” said the generalizer. “To | 


begin with, however, you must know that 
I've been studying up the Seminole war— 
eh, General ?” 

The General looked a little as though 
somebody had been stealing his thunder, 
but he said nothing, and George went on. 
“In all the histories and correspondence 
connected with this war there is frequent 
mention of a chief named Jones—Sam Jones 
—who for a number of years lived here at 
Silver Spring. Jones was apparently a 
person of high importance among the Sem- 
inoles, a prophet and a medicine-man. 
Jones is here, Jones is there, on the pages 
of the histories, now turning up as far north 
as our old friend the Suwanee River, now 
lurking in ‘the Cretan labyrinth of the 
Cove,’ now hopelessly escaped to the ‘wa- 
tery fastnesses of the stretching everglades;’ 
but no one explains how he came by his 
name. My curiosity is roused. Certainly 
it is not a Seminole name. Once the title 
of ‘fisherman’ is added, and only stimu- 
lates my ardor. But it was only the other 
day, after all my searching, that by chance 
I learned the comic origin of the title borne 
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| by this grave chieftain. Before the war 
| broke out he had supplied one of our garri- 
sons with fish for some time, and the sutler, 
being of a musical turn, and given to chant- 
| ing the ballads of the day, named the so}- 
emn warrior ‘Sam Jones,’ in a jocular mood, 
after ‘Sam Jones, the fisherman,’ the hero of 
| asong then in vogue in New York—a parody 
on ‘ Dunois, the young and brave.’ ” 


“*Tt was Dunois, the young and brave, 

| Was bound for Palestine, 

But first he paid his orisons 
Before Saint Mary’s shrine— 

“And grant, almighty Queen of Heaven,” 
Was still the soldier’s prayer, 

“That I may be the bravest knight, 
And love the fairest fair,”’” 


chanted Iris. “Mother used to sing it.” 
“Yes,” said George; “and this was the 
parody: 
‘It was Sam Jones, the fisherman, 
Was bound for Sandy Hook, 
But first upon his almanac 
A solemn oath he took— 
“And grant a streak of fishing luck”— 
So ran this prayer of Sam'’s— 
“That I may have good sport to-night, 
And catch a load of clams.”’ 


Thus the chance faney of a musical sutler 
bestowed a name which has become histor- 
ic, and which will go gravely down in Amer- 
ican history forever.” 

Miss Treshington was charmed with Silver 
Spring, with the lunch, with every thing; 
she regarded the Governor with something 
almost like interest in her serene eyes, but 
| finally fell back upon the undoubted Ban- 
| yer, who sat comfortably eating sandwiches 
| by her side. “What do you think of our 
| host ?” she asked, in an under-tone. 
| “Fine fellow,” said the Duke, abstracted- 
a ly. “But I wish—I wish he 
had brought some olives.” 

At this moment olives made 
their appearance at the oth- 
er end of the table-cloth, fol- 
lowed by a charming little 
mustard-pot of the most aris- 
tocratic ugliness. 

“A first-rate fellow—a cap- 
ital fellow, I declare,” said 
the Duke, with enthusiasm. 
“Give me a man who knows 
how to live. What mustard! 
—superb!” 

Miss Treshington relapsed 
into thought. 

At Silver Spring we found 
several houses ; a stage runs 
back to the town of Ocala, 
some miles distant. Event- 
ually the beautiful lakelet 
must be a resort, and no 
doubt wonderful virtues will 
be discovered in its silver 
waters. We saw an express 
cart starting into the inte- 
rior, and the generalizer, hav- 











ing discovered a wandering photographer, 
came back with an Oklawaha art study, de- 
signed and arranged by himself a la Sistine. 

‘We found the trimmed ladies enjoying 
themselves on deck when we returned to 
the steamer; the belles of Silver Spring had 
gathered on the wharf, openly (eyes and 
mouth) overcome by the voluminous ruffles. 
It was pleasant to be appreciated even here. 
But no sooner had Miss Treshington stepped 
on board than they fell back into their old 
perplexity. 

“They seem to me to be standing always 
on tiptoe on the outside walls,” said Ermine, 
“ealling out, anxiously, ‘Watchman, what 
of the night? Are puffs to be worn, or bias 
folds ?’” 

Leaving Silver Spring at sunset, the 
steamer carried us back through the lovely 
savannas to the Oklawaha, and turned her 
bows southward again, bound for the lakes 
at the head. That evening, as we sat on the 
deck, willing to rest after the crowding 
sights of the day, we heard the tale of the 
Dade Massacre. The General told it, and 
told it well, for George was inside talking to 
the school-girls, and had no idea what was 
going on until it was all over. 

“On the 28th of December, 1835, General 
Thompson and a lieutenant left Fort King, 
near the present site of the town of Ocala, 
south of Silver Spring, for an afternoon 
stroll. They were walking along, chatting 
and smoking, going toward the sutler’s store, 
when suddenly, all unsuspicious of danger, 
they received in their breasts the fire of Os- 
ceola’s band, who were hidden in the thick- 
et near by. General Thompson fell dead, 
pierced with twenty-four balls, Lieutenant 
Smith with thirteen. This massacre may be 
called the opening of the long Florida war. 
The little garrison in the fort, hearing the 
tiring, prepared hastily for defense. They 
congratulated themselves upon the re-en- 
forcements they were hourly expecting— 
two companies of troops from Fort Brooke, 
Tampa. That very day, the 28th, these two 
expected companies, under the command of 
Major Francis L. Dade, of the Fourth In- 
fantry, were marching northward along the 
road which led from Brooke to King, when, 
as they were advancing carelessly and in 
perfect security, they were attacked by a| 
large body of Indians posted in the thickets 
not thirty yards from the road. Major Dade 
and the advance-guard fell dead at the first 
fire ; indeed, half of the command were kill- 
ed. The remaining officers rallied their men, | 
fired blindly back into the thicket, and 
fought desperately for an hour, when the 
Indians retired for a consultation. With 
the energy of a desperate purpose the for- 
lorn band began to build a breastwork of | 
logs, but before it was knee-high—that poor | 
little unfinished breastwork that mutely 
told us such a story of despair—the Indians | 
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returned over the ridge with a yell, and re- 
commenced firing, having almost certain 
aim, so near were they, and gradually clos- 
ing in around the little fortification, until, 
when all had fallen, they entered it in tri- 
umph. An eye-witness, a negro who had 
followed the Indians, told us that as they 
entered, a handsome young officer dressed in 
a blue frock-coat, the only nan who was not 
either dead or mortally wounded, stepped 
forward to meet them, and offered his sword 
in token of surrender; but the Indian to 
whom he offered it shot him dead on the 
spot.” (Here Iris’s pretty eyes became suf- 
fused with tears.) “This young officer was 
Lieutenant Basinger. Another poor fellow, 
one of the officers, with both arms broken 
early in the fight, had sat, so the negro said, 
propped against the tree, with his head 
bent, and minding nothing that went on 
around him, until at last a stray shot killed 
him; and a third, with one arm disabled, had 
continued to load and fire until he, too, was 
killed. After taking the arms and some of 
the clothing from the troops, the Indians 
went off to meet the band of Osceola, who 
had the same day accomplished the massa- 
cre at Fort King. Great rejoicings went on 
in the Indian camp that night. On the 20th 
of February following General Gaines passed 
over the same road on his way from Brooke 
to King, and came upon the scene of the mas- 
sacre. I was with him, and we found the ad- 
vance-guard lying where they fell, with the 
bodies of Major Dade and Captain Fraser, 
the oxen attached to the cart, with the yoke 
still on them as if asleep; and there stood 
the forlorn little breastwork, thickly studded 
with balls, and within it our men, kneeling 
or lying upon their breasts just as they were 
when they fired their last shot. In the dry 
air of the Florida winter they were but lit- 
tle changed; we recognized all the poor 
dear fellows, and buried them, with moist- 
ened eyes; the detachment moved round 
the little breastwork to slow music, and the 
eannon which the Indians had thrown into 
the swamp was recovered and placed ver- 
tically at the head of the mound. But I 
shall never forget the sight of the men lying 
there in their blue clothing, so still and si- 
lent, under the lovely Florida sky.” 

“After the war was over they were re- 
interred in the military cemetery at St. Au- 
gustine, where there is a handsome monu- 
ment to their memory,” resumed the General, 
after a long pause, which no one seemed dis- 
posed to break. We sat in silence some 
time longer. It came to us with power, 
there on that wild dark river, a realization 
of the weary marches, the sudden shots, the 
little detachments cut off in just such places 
as those on shore. 

“T feel,” said Iris, slowly—“I feel some- 
way as if we had not thought enough about 
them, the poor soldiers who died here.” 
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“Tt would not do them any good,” I said. 

“No; but still I wish—I wish we had 
thought more about them.” 

“Miss Iris means, I think, that it would 
have done us good,” said the Governor. 

“Yes,” murmured Iris, “that is what I 
meant. Thank you.” And thoughtfully 
she looked out over the dark water. 

The next day we came to the region of 
the lakes, having worked our way with dif- 


ficulty through floating islands of the Pistia | 


spathulata, which in places covered the riv- 
er, obstructing the channel with its tough, 
rope-like roots. “Sometimes they have to 
get out and saw them apart, and tie the ends 
back to the trees along shore,” said George. 
But this time the naturalist was ahead of 
him, having already delivered the follow- 
ing, from Bartram, to a select audience com- 
posed of Ermine, Iris, and myself: 

“A singular aquatic plant, associating in 
large communities or islands, sometimes sey- 
eral miles in length and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, on large rivers or bays. These 
islands are nourished and kept in place by 
long fibrous roots, and are often alive with 
alligators, snakes, frogs, otters, heron, and 
curlew, until they seem like communities, 
needing only wigwams and a canoe to com- 
plete the scene. In storms and high water 
they are driven from their moorings, and 
float about until they secure a footing again, 
when they flourish and spread themselves 
until again broken up and dispersed. They 
are often adorned with flowers, as the seeds 
of other plants are dropped upon them by 
the birds, and spring up on the matted 
green, bearing blossoms as composedly as 
though dry land was beneath them instead 
of a near and rapid current.” 

“Never mind,” said George, when Iris in- 
formed him that he was too late with his 
weed information ; “I still have Hallak Tus- 
tenugge. Promise me that you will be au- 
dience, Miss Iris, when I deliver my lecture 
upon the warrior of the Oklawaha.” 
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The tone was light, but the young man 
would have his answer, nevertheless; and a 
very sweet little audience our Iris made 
when she felt like it. 

The lakes were Griffin, Eustis, Harris, and 
Dora, Eustis having been named from Gen- 
eral Eustis, and the rest from no man know- 
eth what. 

“We have come to ‘ the lakes and the Tor- 
rible Zone,’” said Ermine. “ Dora, at least, 
presageth a romance of some kind.” 

“What is romance ?” I remarked, compre- 
hensively. 

Whereat Miss Treshington cast down her 
eyes and turned sweetly into a statue of 
Melancholy at the deck railing (Miss Tresh- 
ington’s profile, hair, and draperies were such 
that, give her a background, and irresistibly 
your thoughts turned at once to the Palmer 
marbles); and then the Duke, noticing aft- 
er a while the very ebvious pathos of her 
attitude, jumped up with concern, saying, 
“There! I was afraid the smoke of my cigar 
would annoy you; pray pardon it;” and went 
below. 

“No use,” said Ermine, in a low tone; 
“he does not comprehend Greek art at all.” 

“Nor any other art,’ I answered. “For 
my part, I like the simple-hearted, blue- 
eyed, burly young man; he says what he 
means, and he knows what he wants, and 
all the eloquence in the world, Greek or 
otherwise, could not move him. When he 


marries, he will marry some one whom he 
really loves in his own—” 
“Slow way,” said Ermine. 
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“Very weil; slow if you like; but isn’t 
that better than fast ?” 

We were approaching the head of navi- | 
cation on our wild river, and, contrary to | 
the custom of travelers, we felicitated our- 
selves on the necessity of returning over | 
the same route. “Even then I shall not | 
have seen half the wonders,” said Iris, dis- | 
contentedly. 

Immediately all the gentlemen rallied to 
her assistance. What had she not seen? 
An alligator? the whooping-crane? the ro- 
seate curlew? a gopher? or the limpkin? 
they anxiously suggested. But Iris had 
seen two large alligators, giants, in fact, 
and any number of small ones; she had 
seen the roseate curlew, most beautiful bird 
of Florida; she had seen a whooping-crane | 
six feet in length; the gopher, however, she 
had not seen. 

“A land tortoise,” said George ; “the great 
gopher. We saw one at the last landing. 
They are about fifteen inches long by twelve 
in breadth, and, used for soup, are said to 
be equal to green turtle.” 

“They have, for their size, enormous 
strength,” said the General; “I remember 
seeing one walk off easily with a large man 
standing on his back.” 

“For a native Oklawahian pur et simple, 
however, give me the limpkin,” said the 
Governor, laughing. “ With what shrill de- 
light doth he hoot into our windows at 
night; how seornfully he ignores us by day, 
standing on a near bough until we can al- 
most touch him, and then taking flight, his 
legs trailing behind him, laughing at us— 
yes, fairly shrieking with derisive laughter, 
as he flies up stream! Limpkin, unreason- 
able, irrepressible, long -legged, vociferous 
limpkin, beyond all others thou art the leg- 
endary bird of the Oklawaha!” 

Our river had now broadened and shal- 
lowed out into a sea of lilies, and finally we 
lost it in the Florida prairies, its birth-place. 

“ T should like to go to its very beginning, 
its very first little drop,” said Iris, standing 
on tiptoe, as if to see over into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“You could never find it: there is always 
something beyond,” said Ermine. “I have 
never yet been able in all my life to get to 
the beginning of any thing, or, for that mat- 
ter, to the end either. Show me a single 
ocean beach, will you, from Maine to Flori- 
da, where there is not a sand-bar outside? 
You may not see it, but some one is sure to 
come along and spoil every thing by telling 
you it is there.” 

On the lakes we found settlements—Lees- 
burg, Okahumkee, and others—and we said, 
with regret, “ Florida is growing.” 





“Why with regret?” asked the sterner | 


sex. 


“ Because Florida has always been a far- | 


away land, a beautiful trackless tropical 





GREEK DRAPERIES, 


wilderness, washed by southern seas down 
all its slender length. It never has had 
that ‘enterprising population,’ those ‘thriv- 
ing towns,’ that ‘vigorous public spirit, 
with which we are all so familiar; but lying 
at ease in the balmy air, it has laughed at 
the mere idea of exertion. O lovely, lazy 
Florida! can it be that Northern men have 
at last forced you forward into the ranks of 
prosaic progress ?” 

The sterner sex thought it could. 

On the way back we did not go to Sil- 
ver Spring, but we did go to Orange Lake. 
Every body said we could not, as even our 
wee steamer did not attempt the narrow 
creek ; but a pole-barge had come down 
with the mail, and in that barge we went 


| back, piloted, of course, by the Governor, 


who arranged every thing, prevailed upon 
the captain to wait for us, and took us 
“where man” (or rather steamer passen- 
gers) “never trod before.” Orange Lake is 
eighteen miles long by three or four wide, 
entirely surrounded by orange groves ex- 


| tending back for miles. Most of these trees 


were originally the wild orange, or bitter- 
sweet, as it is called, and in former times 
the Indians resorted here once a year to eat 
the oranges, which were so numerous that 
they did not take the trouble to gather 
them from the branches, but simply. cut 
down a tree and filled their blankets, often 
| roasting the fruit before eating it. The In- 
dians were not the only pilgrims to this 
| lovely lake: opossums and alligators came 
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FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


feed upon the fruit. 

We landed on the shore in a beautiful 
grove, and immediately called upon the gen- 
eralizer for “ Hallak Tustenugge,” that bold 
warrior of the Oklawaha, who had been kept 
saved up all this time until we should stand 
on Orange Lake, where his light moccasined 
foot formerly trod. The Governor proposed 
tirst a bowl of orangeade in honor of the 
chieftain, and the Dake and Miss Treshing- 
ton assisted in making it. ‘I think,” said 
the Duke, slowly—* I think it will be good ;” 
and gallantly he pledged the draperies. 

“T have a fancy, Ermine, that our Greek 
has conquered after all,” I said, in an under- 
tone. 

The orangeade was good; it was iced, it 
was sweet, it was fragrant, it was delicately 
strong, and each glass had an orange blossom 
tloating in it. We drank to the memory of 
Hallak with much ceremony, and the gener- 
alizer, withdrawn behind a tree, studied his 
note-book assiduously. At length, when the 
last dregs were gone, we called him forth. 
He came, but his face fell. That perfidious 
little Iris—or was it that perfidious Govern- 
or? Atany rate, there they were half a mile 
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also in great numbers at certain seasons to | 





down the shore, strolling un- 
der the blossoming trees. 
“The General can do it bet- 
ter than I can,” said George, 
moodily, sitting down on a 
stump and drawing his hat 
over his eyes. 

And the General, who real- 
ly could do it better, but sel- 
dom had the chance, nothing 
loath, began: “ Hallak Tus- 
tenugge, one of the younger 
chiefs of the Seminole war, 
and the master-spirit of its 
close, was a remarkable spec- 
imen of Indian beauty. He 
was six feet two inches in 
height, slender and graceful, 
with brilliant eyes, delicate 
features, and a smile of soft 
sweetness, like a woman’s. 
When the older chieftains 
gradually yielded, and either 
emigrated to Arkansas or re- 
treated southward to the ev- 
erglades, he proudly refused 
to give up his hunting grounds 
or his independence, and by 
his own personal influence 
prolonged the war for sev- 
eral years, keeping the whole 
country, from St. Augustine 
to forts King and Drane here 
in the Oklawaha country, in a 
state of constant alarm. Aft- 
er every defeat it was Hallak 
who rallied the Indians, Hal- 
lak who led them forward 
again; it was Hallak who appeared in the 
most unexpected places, now hidden in some 
inaccessible hamak, now shouting at their 
very gates—Hallak, whom they could never 
find, never conquer. Young, clear-headed, 
resolute, with his small band of tried warri- 
ors, he presented the spectacle of one Indian 
keeping the whole army at bay. His favor- 
ite home was here on the shores of Orange 
Lake, and he had hidden retreats in the 


| neighborhood to which no track led; for the 


Indian way is to decoy you past by a broad, 
plain trail; then, at some distance, the fore- 
most of the band makes a high, long step 
over the tall grass alongside, alighting on 
the tip of the toe, and carefully smoothing 
out the brushed blades behind him. In this 
manner, step by step, he reaches the hiding- 
place. The rest of the band go on some 
hundred yards farther, and then the next 
one makes his exit in the same way; and so 
until all have reached the hiding-place, with 
no trail left behind them.. Many times our 
troops made long night marches on what 
they considered certain information, and 
rushed into some hamak at dawn to find— 
what? Nothing. Sometimes signs of occu- 
pancy, sometimes a fire burning, but never 








THE OKI 


Hallak. Once he came quietly into Fort | 
King, and professing himself tired of the | 
war, opened negotiations for peace. He re- 
mained several days, impressing all the of- 
ficers by the good sense he showed in the 
negotiation, and the feeling with which he 
spoke of all the blood that had been shed ; 
and then, having obtained some powder and 
supplies, he suddenly disappeared in the 
night, he and his twenty men, leaving not 
so much as a hair’s track behind him. Grad- 
ually the other chiefs yielded; not so Hal- 
lak. ‘Talk’ after ‘talk’ was sent to him, 
offer after offer; then the troops would 
plunge into the hamaks again, and flounder 
through another useless campaign. His an- 
swer was always the same: ‘This is my 
country; here I hunted when a boy with 
my bow and arrows; here my father lies 
buried, and here I too wish to die” He 
killed his own sister without the hesitation 
of an instant because she spoke of surren- 
der. At last he was taken, but not openly ; 
ve secured him by stratagem. Having in 
one of our attacks captured his father-in- 
law, who lived in the lake country at the 
head of the Oklawaha, and was ealled the 
Old Man of the Lakes, we sent him to Hal- 
lak with a request for an interview. In a 
few days Hallak came in for a talk, accom- 
panied by his wives and children. He grace- 
fully saluted the officers, who had gathered 


in a body to see the man who, all alone, had | 


kept their whole force at bay for nine 
months, and then went on to head-quarters. 
But negotiations 
failed; he would 
not emigrate. He 
was then invited 
to visit Fort King; 
and during his ab- 
sence his band, a 
small number at 
best, was enticed in . | 
by ball plays and 
dances, and cap- 
tured. An express 
was sent immedi- 
ately to the fort an- 
nouncing the cap- 
ture. Hallak was 
sitting with the 
commanding officer 
in front of the quar- 
ters when the hag- 
gard, excited mes- 
senger appeared. 
He asked the tid- 
ings, and was told 
that his people were 
all captured, and he 
himself a prisoner. 
He sank to. the 
ground, a broken- 
hearted man from 
that hour. In July 
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he was removed to Arkansas, and the next 
month the long Florida war was announced 
closed by official proclamation. ‘The end 
must justify the means in this case,’ wrote 
one of our officers in relation to the taking 
of Hallak; ‘he has made fools of us too 
often.’ ” 

“But, in spite of that, I do not like it at 
| all,” said Ermine; “no, not at all.” 

“Women never do—about Indians, | 
mean,” said George, morosely, “unless they 
live on the border, and then they would 
rather shoot an Indian than not. They 
fairly love it.” 

We had not any of us lived on the bor- 
der, and so we could not refute this sangui- 
nary statement of the generalizer ; but Miss 
Treshington asked the Duke if he had ever 
seen an Indian. 

Yes, the Duke had seen two; they were 
selling baskets. 

Couldn’t he make a sketch of one—just a 
little sketch? It would do for a souvenir of 
Hallak. 

No, the Duke was afraid he could not; 
but he thought he had one of the baskets 
at home. He would look it up and send it 
to her. 

Miss Treshington was so much obliged. 

Returning to the steamer, we resumed our 
journey down the river, passing the land- 
ing called Fort Brooke, a lonely, peaceful 
spot. ‘There is nothing to indicate the 

hard fighting that took place here,” said the 
|General, looking around involuntarily for 


| 
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George; but that young man was gloomily 
smoking cigars on the roof, unmindful of 
historic fame or any thing else. “There were 
three forts named Brooke “in Florida,” said 
the General, resuming; “one at Tampa, one 
northward on the same coast near Dead- 
man’s Bay, and this one on the Oklawaha. 
In March, 1841, Hallak and his band came 
down the river and attacked this little post, 
killing a corporal who had been out hunt- 
ing. Lieutenant Alburtis, the commanding 
officer, who had only seventeen men in all, 
boldly sallied out and attacked the Indians, 
three times his number, driving them to the 
barrens. His ammunition being exhausted, 
Alburtis returned to the fort; but as he was 
expecting a provision train with supplies, 
he sallied out again, intending to meet it 
and bring it in safely if possible, It was a 
hazardous undertaking, but the little band 
did not shrink. As they were crossing Orange 
Creek bridge the Indians fired upon them 
again; they took to the trees, and returned 
the fire and the taunts with interest for an 
hour, when the provision train appeared, 
and they conducted it in safety to the fort. 
Of this fight General Worth himself report- 
ed, ‘If asked for an opinion, I should say, 
The handsomest affair during the war.’ ” 





———s “That was high praise, 
when you consider that the 
war lasted seven years and 
covered the whole of Flori- 
da,” I remarked. 

“Oh, I am so glad it hap- 
pened here, right on the 
banks of the Oklawaha!”’ 
said Iris. “Every thing al- 
most always happens some- 
where else.” 

“But there is a pathos on 
the Indian side, after all.” 
said the Governor. “ Poor 
hard-pressed, long - hunted 
Seminoles, fighting and dy- 
ing, carried off struggling to 
the cold West, or fleeing to 
that last refuge of the de- 
spairing savage, the Great 
Cypress Swamp, of which 
one of our soldiers wrote: 
‘We have passed one or two 
of their camps. But what a 
sad reflection their appear- 
ance called up! To what 
extremities must the poor 
wretches have been driven 
when they sought as a refuge 
such a country as this—the 
alligator, sometimes a crane, 
and the cabbage-tree, as was 
apparent from the relics that 
remained of last night’s sup- 
per, their only food!” 

That night we met the in- 
coming steamer. And now 
it was her turn to claw the bank, while we 
sailed majestically on down stream, with 
our fires proudly burning on top. They 
gave us a cheer as we passed, and we re- 
turned it with vigor. However silent any 
where else, on the Oklawaha you are ex- 
pected to shout. Even Miss Treshington 
waved her handkerchief to people in whom 
she felt about as much interest as Mark 
Twain did in “ our friends the Bermudians.” 
But the Duke stood up, held on to the rail- 
ing, and cheered manfully. I liked him all 
the better for the hearty noise he made. 

We all sat up to see the last of our river. 
It was after midnight when we reached the 
mouth and felt ourselves carried out on to 
the broad St. Johns. The moon was rising, 
and the scene fair and lovely ; but our pitch- 
pine fires no longer burned on top, and, look- 
ing back, we could not even see the lotus 
leaves that masked the eritrance of our wild 
river. 

At Pilatka a graceful New York yacht 
was anchored off the town, waiting for some- 
body, and looking very metropolitan indeed 
on the forest-bordered river. A trim little 
boat put off for our steamer as soon as she 
came into view. 

“Who can it be for?” said Miss Treshing- 
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ton, the Duke having already declared that | of that same afore-mentioned ‘large atmos- 


he expected nobody. 

At that moment the Governor appeared 
on the little lower deck, giving directions 
to the servants. 

“Tt must be for the Governor,” we ex- 
claimed, with surprise. 

“Well,” said Iris, involuntarily, “I had 
no idea—’ The rest she stifled. 

We all bade our friend good-by with real 
regret, and watched the little boat carry 
him to the yacht, the sails fly up and open 
to the breeze, and the graceful craft glide 
away to the northward as we, left behind, 
slowly steam up to the Pilatka dock. 

Iris was very silent. But Ermine summed 
up as follows: “The beauty of such a man 
as the Governor is that he carries about 
with him a large atmosphere. You do not 
entirely lose your heart, in spite of his ecap- 
tivating manner, because, just as you reach 


| phere’—other hearts to whom he is equally 





devoted; and no one likes to be—” 

“One of a crowd,” said the generalizer, 
briskly. 

Miss Treshington followed the yacht with 
her fine eyes—eyes that were beginning to 
discern some things in life they had not sus- 
pected before—but they came quickly back 
to reality in the little by-play that follow- 
ed. For Iris, having now nothing else to 
do, bore down upon the Duke, and, with 
three remarks and one smile, swept him off 
captive in her train. The last we saw of 
him he was going on an excursion, still in 
her train: accessories—Florida carts, deep 
sand, and thermometer at ninety. 

Our party separated. Their idle words 
and deeds will soon fade from my mind for- 
ever, but not the memory of the wild nar- 
row river flowing on, on, through the dark 


the brink, you always catch a saving glimpse | tropic forests of far Florida. 
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How slow and soft the snow-dress falls 
Upon the vine-deserted walls, 

As if some gracious soul, intent 

Upon the one sweet deed it meant, 
Since in its grace such bounty lay, 
Should wrap each bare thing on the way, 
Till all things white and whiter grow, 
Except the shadows Earth must throw. 
The tender gray, the peaceful white, 

A Quaker setting make to-night; 

And so this moonshine, which is shade 
Only a little lighter laid, 

Into my heart-still mood has crept, 
With such a glow as sunrise kept 
When youth and Benjamin were mine. 
Ah! swift the slowest years incline, 
And sunrise has no story now 

To move me like the night and snow. 


If those unquiet bells would cease 
Clashing their peals across this peace, 
It seems the hour’s rare silentness 
E’en worldly hearts might chide and bless, 
And lift the lowest heavenward 

To greet the birthday of the Lord. 

I can not think the loudest bells 

Can utter what a pure voice tells: 
The Spirit needs no brazen tone 

To whisper triumph to His own; 

The blessed healing falls to them 
Who touch unseen the garment’s hem; 
And hidden deeds are wafted higher 
han chantings of an angel choir. 
Hosanna still the mad lips ery, 

While still the mad hands crucify; 
But angels watch and women weep, 
And theirs the Rising after sleep. 


How careth He for Christmas song 
To whom all days and songs belong? 


Only an ebbing love has need 

Its high-tide reachings thus to heed. 
Always the willing angels sing 

To worn-out workers listening; 
Always our Christ is in the earth, 
Always His love has human birth,- 
In joy that crowns our later morn 
As in Judean Christmas born. 


And yet I mind how every year, 
When my ripe birthdays draw anear, 
Dear Ruth, from out her gayer life, 
With worldly hope and wisdom rife, 
Comes to the quiet nest once more, 
Bringing the smile her father wore, 
And little gracious gifts, to tell 

She keeps by some high miracle 

The simple heart ’neath costly lace, 
That needs a double grant of grace. 
Though all the year Ruth’s tender eyes 
To mine are openings of the skies, 
Though love unsaid be love complete, 
I find the special service sweet. 


And so, perhaps, these louder chimes, 
Smoothing the prose-told hours to rhymes, 
Like some rare voice God sets to round 
The jarring ones of shriller sound; 

These spires with grand and silly art, 
Climbing to reach the Central Heart ; 
These broken lilies, and the rush 

Of feet where leaning angels hush— 


| May be to clearer eyes than mine 


Fresh spellings of a tale divine. 


| And He whose birthday knew no bliss 


| 
} 


Except a woman’s troubled kiss, 
May still forgive the foolish art, 


| And hide the meaning in His heart. 


FANNIE R. ROBINSON, 
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N the different countries of Europe more 

than ordinary interest is attached to the 
history of bells. In England few subjects 
receive more attention from the antiquarian 
than the bells of old churches; for every bell 
has its history, and every clanging note that 
is sent out from the old towers, as it quivers 
through the air and falls on the villager’s 
ear, recalls some time-honored tradition told 
and retold at his father’s fireside, and comes 
franght with sweet associations of home and 
kindred. The English were really the first 
to make general use of bells in churches. 
Their affection for them in some instances 
amounts, even in the present age, almost to 
superstitious veneration. The matter-of- 
fact, critical, yet enthusiastic antiquary en- 
courages the cultivation of this sentiment 
by haling out from the dusty lumber-rooms 
of the past the long-forgetten stories of the 
iron-tongued singers, reviving them with 
the warm and kindly touch of a loving 
hand. His 

“fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets,” 
his 
* Parritch-pats and auld sant-backets 
Before the flood,” 

have a fascination for the “ collector of val- 
uables that are worth nothing, and recol- 
lector of all that Time has been glad to for- 
get.” He willsit all day “in contemplation 
of a statue with ne’er a nose,” and will listen 
in his dreams to the ditty that was made “to 
please King Pepin’s cradle.” But the cracked 
bell in the campanile of the hamlet church, 
the ancient peal in the village kirk, the 
chime in the cathedral tower, have a charm 
for him that far transcends the pleasure he 
feels in studying the tales his museum treas- 
ures tellhim. The bells sang to his fathers’ 
fathers away back generations ago; they 
welcomed the coming and sped the parting 
guest; they rang jubilant peals in honor of 
the bride, and tolled many a sad requiem as 
the mourners bore to the grave the body of 
their dead. How rich in associations of 
memories of the past are those English 
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bells—his bells! They are curious, may. 
hap, in form, and bear strange inscriptions ; 
but he never tires of studying them and 
talking of them to whomsoever will listen. 
He carries his hearer back to far-distant 
ages, when bells were first used, when the 
priests of the Temple wore them on their 
garments, and performed the functions of 
their sacred office to the accompaniment of 
their silver tinkling. He quotes from Hie- 
ronymus Magius, and describes the tintin- 
nabulum, aud the petasus, or hat-shaped bell, 
which invited the ancient Greeks to the 
fish market and the Romans to their public 
baths; the codon, with which the Greek sen- 
tinels were kept awake, and which was the 
prototype of the signal which our bell-weth- 
er carries around its neck; the nola, which 
was appended to the neck of pet dogs and 
the feet of pet birds; the campana, the first 
turret bell; the Dodona lebetes, or caldrons 
of Dodona, by means of which, according 
to Strabo, the oracles were sometimes con- 
veyed; down to the squilla, of which Hie- 
ronymus seems to have known nothing save 
that it was a little bell. Our antiquary 
will interlard his discourse with many a 
choice quotation from the classic writers of 
antiquity, and will further vary the monot- 
ony of his learned recital with quaint stories 
handed down by the chroniclers of former 
ages. How, for instance, the gallant army of 
Clothaire I. was frightened from the siege 
of Sens by the ringing of the bells of St. 
Stephen’s Church; how, in the year 900, 
Pope John IX. ordered that bells should be 
used in the churches as a defense against 
thunder and lightning; and how, and under 
what embarrassing circumstances, the first 
set of tunable bells was raised to the tower 
of Croysland Abbey in 960; and how, when 
the seven bells, Guthlac, Bartholomew, Be- 
telin, Turketul, Fatwin, Bega, and Pega, were 
all safely hung, they rang out together, as 
Ingulphus says, “ Fiebat mirabilis harmonia ; 
nec erat tune tanta consonantia campanarum in 
tota Anglia” (Making a wonderful harmony ; 





nor was there such a concert of bells in all 








England). Then, if he be 

not insensible to the sweet 
and tender influences sur- 
rounding his subject, he will 
tell how the heart of the 
great Napoleon was stirred 
when he heard at Malmaison 
the tolling of the village bell 
that brought back to him the 
memories of the first happy 
years that he passed at Bri- 
enne. Then he will repeat, 
perchance for the hundredth 
time, the “‘ Legend of the Bells 
of Limerick.” 

The old bells that hung in 
the tower of the Limerick Ca- 
thedral were made by a young 
Italian after many years of 
patient toil. He was proud 
of his work, and when they 
were purchased by the prior 
of aneighboring convent near 
the lake of Como, the artist 
invested the profits of the 
sale in a pretty villa on the 
margin of the lake, where he 
could hear their Angelus mu- 
sie wafted from the convent 
cliff across the waters at 
morning, noon, and night. 
Here he intended to pass his 
life; but this happiness was 
denied him. In one of those 
feudal broils which, whether 
civil or foreign, are the un- 
dying worm in a fallen land, 
he suffered the loss of his all; 
and when the storm passed he 
found himself without home, 
family, friends, and fortune. The convent | 
had been razed to the ground, and the chefs- 
Veuvrre of his handiwork, the tuneful chime 
whose music had charmed his listening ear | 
for so many happy days of his past life, had | 
been carried away to a foreign land. He be- | 
came a wanderer. His hair grew white and 
his heart withered before he again found a | 
resting-place. In all these years of bitter 
desolation the memory of the music of his | 
bells never left him; he heard it in the for- 
est and in the crowded city, on the sea and 
by the banks of the quiet stream in the ba- | 
sin of the hills; he heard it By day, and 
when night came, and troubled sleep, it 
whispered to him soothingly of peace and 
happiness. One day he met a mariner from 
over the sea, who told him a story of a won- 
drous chime of bells he had heard in Ireland. | 
An intuition told the artist that they were 
his bells. He journeyed and voyaged thith- | 
er, sick and weary, and sailed up the Shan- 
non. The ship came to anchor in the port 
near Limerick, and he took passage in a 
small boat for the purpose of reaching the 
city. 





Before him the tall steeple of St. | 
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OLD-TIME BELL-RINGERS, 


Mary’s lifted its turreted head above the mist 
and smoke of the old town. He leaned back 
wearily, yet with a happy light beaming 
from his eyes. The angels were whispering 
to him that his bells were there. He pray- 
ed: “Oh, let them sound me a loving wel- 
come. Just one note of greeting, O bells! 
and my pilgrimage is done !” 

It was a beautiful evening. The air was 
like that of his own Italy in the sweetest 
time of the year, the death of the spring. 


|The bosom of the river was like a broad 


mirror, reflecting the patines of bright gold 
that flecked the blue sky, the towers, and 
the streets of the old town in its clear 
depths. The lights of the city danced upon 


| the wavelets that rippled from the boat as 


she glided along. Suddenly the stillness 
was broken. From St. Mary’s tower there 
came a shower of silver sound, filling the 
air with music. The boatmen rested on 
their oars to listen. The old Italian cross- 
ed his arms and fixed his streaming eyes 


|upon the tower. The sound of his bells 
| bore to his heart all the sweet memories of 


his buried past: home, friends, kindred, all. 
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“THE BOATMEN RESTED ON THEIR OARS TO LISTEN.” 


At last he was happy—too happy to speak, | 
too happy to breathe. 


to the tower, but his eyes were closed. The 
poor stranger had breathed his last. His 


own chefs-Veuvre had rung his “ passing- 
bell.” 

Never insinuate to the fond enthusiast 
who relates these stories that there is a pos- 
sibility that his legendary lore may be de- 
fective in chronological data. If you detect 
anachronisms, keep them to yourself. 

In this age the Netherlands claim preced- 
ence among the countries of Europe in bel- 
fry music. 
illons in that country than in any other. 
A great number of bells are required for this 


strange kind of music, which is sometimes | 


of a very elaborate and intricate character. 
The carillons ad clavier are played like a pi- 
ano-forte. The keys are handles connected 
with the bells by rods or cords. The caril- 
lonneur employs both hands and feet in ex- 


ecuting the airs which charm the inhabit- | 


ants of the Low Countries. The pedals 
communicate with the larger bells for the 
bass. The keys on which the treble notes 
depend are struck with the hand, which is 
cased in a thick leathern stall. It is record- 
ed that a carillonneur of Bruges was so ex- 
pert he even executed fugues on those fa- 
mous bells that hang in the cathedral of 


that ancient city. 


The rapidly developing esthetic taste of 
our people is gradually bringing the use of 
chimes and peals into our American chureh- 
es in the place of single bells. In New York 


there are three sets of chime bells—those | 
of St. Thomas’s Church, on Fifth Avenue | 
and Fifty-third Street, the chimes of Grace, | 


on Broadway, above Tenth Street, and of 
Trinity, on Broadway, opposite Wall Street. 
The bells of St. Thomas’s, ten in number, 


When the rowers | 


sought to arouse him, his face was upturned | They are the finest in tone and tune. 


There are more chimes or car- | 







were cast at Meneely’s, in West Troy, and 
put up in the beautiful tower two years ago. 

Their 

music is wondrously beautiful. The bells 

| of Grace, also ten in number, have a united 

| weight of 10,300 pounds. The largest bell, 

|called the Rector’s Bell, or the tolling bell, 

| weighs 2835 pounds. This splendid chime 

cost $6000. If you wish to enjoy a new sen- 

sation, go up into the belli tower of Grace 

|Church when Mr. Senia, the carillonneur, is 
practicing. He does not dance about amidst 
a forest of ropes, pulling one and then an- 
other and another, as the old-time bell-ring- 
ers of England did; but he plays on his 
| carillon a clavier as they do in Holland. 
There they are, ten chime-ringing levers 
ranged in a row like the keys of a piano- 
forte. Those huge keys require the whole 
strength of his arm and hand te move them. 
To each of the levers is attached a rope, 
passing through the ceiling to the tower 
above, where it connects with its particular 
bell. Up in the light, airy, latticed tower, 
far above the roofs of the tallest houses, 
hang the ten huge wide-mouthed messen- 
| gers of sound, that only await the master’s 
| touch to fill the air with melody. 

Trinity chimes are, perhaps, next to those 
| of Christ Church, Philadelphia, the oldest in 
| this country. But, strange to say, almost 
nothing is known of their history. Even 
Mr. Ayliffe, the accomplished carillonneur 
| who has rung the changes on them for nearly 
| twenty years, can tell but little about them. 
|The church-wardens and rector of Trinity 
| parish confess to almost total ignorance on 
the subject. From various sources, added 
to the inscriptions on the bells, I have 
learned that five of the bells were cast in 
London by Mears prior to 1845. As the 





second Trinity Church was built with a 
handsome steeple in.1788, it is more than 





THE POETRY OF STEEPLES. 


THE CARILLON A OLAVIER. 


probable that at least one of the bells 
came over from England about that time. 
At any rate, when, in 1845, the church edifice 
was taken down to make way for the pres- 
ent beautiful structure, there were six old 
bells in the steeple. The largest of these 
was cracked, and so it was sent to Meneely, 
in Troy, to be recast, and at the same time 
four more were ordered to complete the 
chime. The largest bell weighs 3081 pounds, 
the smallest 700. The ten bells have an 
aggregate weight of about 15,000 pounds. 
They are hung in a frame-work of wood so 
heavy as to deaden the sound to a great ex- 
tent; and the vestry are now deliberating 
as to the necessity of having them remount- | 





ed and rehung. As they are somewhat out 
of tune, owing to the constant striking of 
the clappers in one place, it will be found 
necessary, likewise, to repair the parts worn 
away, if that be possible. The bell cham- 
ber is not, as many suppose, near the top 
of the steeple. It is rather nearer the bot- 
tom. The bells hang very near the rough 
floor, and all the machinery for ringing is 
rude and primitive compared with that of 
Grace or St. Thomas’s Church. 

Several years ago a gentleman from 
Georgia went up into the steeple of Trinity 
Church late in the afternoon. He ®limbed 


| up the three hundred and eight steps to the 


En- 


observatory under the tapering spire. 
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of them bear figures cast in 
bass-relief. On the largest, 
which unfortunately has 
been cracked, is a figure of 
Jesus in the attitude of ben- 
ediction. This is called the 
Redemptorist Bell. It is also 
the tolling bell which strikes 
the hours. Surrounding the 
figure of the Redeemer is the 
legend in relief, “ Redemptori 
sacrum Signum, S.Smo.” This 
bell weighs 5274 pounds. It 
is over five feet in height 
and between four and tiv 
in diameter. The second 
bell is called the Immacu- 
lata. It bears on its side in 
relief the image of the Vir- 
gin Mary, encircled by the 
inscription, “ B. V. M., Con- 
ceptioni Immaculate sacrum 
Signum.” The other four 
bells are named for St. Mi- 
chael, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
Raphael,and Gabriel. Each 
bears on its side the figure 
of the archangel or saint 
after whom it was clris- 
tened, and on the opposite 
side appropriate inscrip- 
tions. The view from the 
bell chamber of the Re- 
demptorists’ Church is more 
picturesque than that from 
Trinity steeple, although not 
so extended or varied. The 
ascent to the chamber is 
dark, difficult, and danger- 


LISTENING TO THE TRINITY CHRISTMAS CHIMES. ous. Brother Gabriel, the 


chanted with the magnificence and extent 
of the bird’s-eye view, he lingered until the 
shadows of twilight began to obscure the 
landscape. He found the staircases very 
dark as he descended, and the darkness 
deepened every moment. When he reached 
the bell chamber he could not find the next 
descending staircase. He groped around a 
long time, and finally gave up, and spent 
the night lost among the bells. 

There are two sets of monastery bells in 
New York. A peal of four in the German 
Capuchin fathers’ Church of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, in Pitt Street, the largest of which 
weighs 1423 pounds, and the four together 
2850 pounds; and a half chime of six bells, 
weighing about 12,000 pounds, in the steeple 
of the Church of the Most Holy Redeemer, in 
East Third Street, sometimes known as the 
Redemptorists’ Church. The four bells of 
the Capuchin church and the two largest 





lay brother who answers the 
door-bell, was very unwilling for me to make 
the ascent. 

“No, you must not go up; your head will 
get dizzy, and you will fall. Father Rector 
says he don’t care to have our church ad- 
vertised in to-morrow’s newspapers as the 
scene of a dreadful accident.” 

Finally, however, I prevailed on the car- 
penter to show me the way up. When I 
returned, covered with dust and’ flushed 
with the pleasure that accomplished enter- 
prise always brings, Brother Gabriel threw 
up his hands and exclaimed, “Holy Mary! 
and you did go up? I would not have be- 
lieved it! It’s a miracle that you came 
back alive !” 

In St. Mary’s Church of the Assumption, 
in West Forty-ninth Street, hang three bells, 
whose united weight is 2387 pounds; and in 
Trinity Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth Street, 


|are also three bells. They were formerly 


of the Redemptorists’ were cast in West | in the steeple of old Trinity, and were 
[roy by Meneely in 1868 and 1869. Four| probably brought from England. St. Ann’s 
of the Redemptorist bells were cast at Con-| Church, on Twelfth Street, has a fine peal 
stance, in Switzerland, prior to 1869. All| of four bells, intended as the foundation of 











a chime. They were cast at West Troy in 
13870. The largest is dedicated to the Bless- 
ed Trinity, and bears the legend, “ Gloria in 
It weighs 1519 pounds. The | 
second is dedicated to the Blessed Sacra- | 


excelsis Deo.” 


ment. Its legend is, “ Lauda Sion Salvato- | 
rem.” On the third bell, which is dedicated | 


to the Blessed Virgin, is the inscription, | 


The fourth, dedicated to St. Jo- 
seph, bears on its side the legend, “ Sanctis- 
sime Joseph, protector noster, ora pro nobis, nune 
et in hora mortis nostre.” These four bells 
weigh 2960 pounds. 


Genitrix.” 


Full and partial chimes are now to be} j 
Away | | 


found in all parts of the country. 
off in Eureka, California, is a chime in the 
steeple of Christ Church. There are three 
chimes of bells in Troy, New York. The 
Church of the Good Shepherd, in Hartford, | 
the gift of Mrs. Samuel Colt, has a chime. | 
St. James’s Church, in Birmingham, Connect- 
icut, old St. John’s, in Savannah, Georgia, | 
and churches of various denominations in | 
Indianapolis, Petersburg (Virginia), Cleve- | 
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“Sub tuum presidium confugimus Sancta Dei | 
) 





land (Ohio), Concord (New Hampshire), York | i \ 


(Pennsylvania), Rochester, and New Bruns- 
wick all have chimes. St. Ann’s chimes 
in Brooklyn, St. John’s in Newark, Grace 
Church and St. Patrick’s in Buffalo, the Ca- 
thedral of the Immaculate Conception in 
Albany, St. Paul’s in Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the bell tower of Cornell Universi- | 
ty, all have sets of chime bells well worth | 
mentioning. 

The only set of chimes to which historic | 
interest attaches in this country is that | 
which peals forth every Sunday morning 
from the steeple of old Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia. Those bells were brought from 
England, a present from Queen Anne of 
blessed memory. During the Revolution, 
when the Quaker City was in danger of 
falling into the hands of the British, the 
precious bells were taken down and sunk 





in the Delaware by some patriotic members 
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BROTHER GABRIEL, 


of the old church, who feared that if the 
enemy got possession of them they would 
be melted down and east inte cannon-balls. 
Afterward they were drawn up from their 
watery bed and sent to Allentown, where 
they found shelter for a long time in the loft 
of an old Lutheran (?) church on the thor- 
oughfare now known as Hamilton Street. 
When the war came to a close, the bells 
were removed to Philadelphia, and hung 
again in the old belfry, wherefrom on every 
holy-day and holiday they send forth their 
welcome notes of joy and gladness. 
The half chimes and peals in the United 
States are very numerous. Outside of New 
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DEOORATIONS ON OLD BELLS. 


York, they are found in Jersey City, Newark, 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, Rochester, Carlisle, 
Whitehall, Rome, Fort Wayne, Annapolis, 
Cumberland, Baltimore, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, St. Paul, Buffalo, West 
Rockport, Troy, Erie, Milwaukee, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, Mobile, 
and even down in Texas, at Castroville and 
San Antonio. 

The custom of consecrating church bells is 
still universal among Roman Catholics, and 
it is not infrequent in Protestant commu- 
nities to dedicate them. The custom dates 
back to a very early period. In Charle- 
magne’s capitulary of 787 is found the pro- 
hibition “ut clocee baptizentur,” and in the 
old Catholic Church litanies is a form of 
consecration directing the priest to wash 
the bell with holy water, anoint it with oil, 
and mark it with the sign of the cross in 
the name of the Trinity. This ceremony is 
still retained and practiced. As early as 
968 names were given to bells, the first so 
marked being the great bell of the Lateran 
Church, named for John XIII. 

The Roman Catholic ceremony of conse- 
crating bells in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, washing them with holy 
water, and anointing with holy oil was pro- 
hibited in England at the time of the Refor- 


|mation. In its place another ceremony was 
| used, which partook of the nature of a Bae- 
|chanalian orgy. The bell was turned up- 
| side down, filled with punch, and baptized 
| amidst the profane shoutings of a drunken 
|rabble. In recent times, however, the bish- 
lops of Oxford, Salisbury, and other sees 
have set the example of dedicating the bells 
of their churches with a simple ceremony 
| and the following prayers: 


“Let us pray.—Almighty God, who by the mouth of 
Thy servant Moses didst command to make two silver 
trumpets for the convocation of solemn assemblies ; 
Be pleased to accept our offering of this the work of 
our hands; and grant that through this generation, 
and through those that are to come after, it may con- 
tinually call together Thy faithful people to praise 
and worship Thy holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

“Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall be called by 
the sound of this bell to Thine house of prayer may 
enter into Thy gates with thanksgiving and into Thy 
courts with praise, and finally may have a portion in 
the new song, and among the harpers harping with 
| their harps in Thine house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

“Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall by reason of 
sickness or any other necessity be so let and hindered 
that he can not come into the house of the Lord, may 
in heart and mind thither ascend, and have his share in 
the communion of Thy saints; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
| “Grant, O Lord, that they who with their outward 


























ears shall hear the sound of 
this bell may be aroused in- 
ily in their spirits, and 
iraw nigh unto Thee, the God of 

‘ir salvation; throngh Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“Grant, O Lord, that all they for 
whose passing away from this world 
this bell shall sound may be receiv- 
edinto Thy paradise of Thine elect, 
and find grace, light, and everlast- 
ing rest; throngh Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost be all honor and glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 


The consecration of bells 
in the early and medieval 
ages led also to the adoption 
on bells of an initial cross as 
a part of the legend. Some 
think this was the founder’s 
mark. Two familiar forms 
of what are commonly 
known as the fylfot cross 
are given on page 185. 
This mystic symbol is ei- 
ther four Gammas joined in 
the centre, or it is formed 
of the two words su and asti 
—“it is well.” The 
form was used by the 
Brahmins and Bud- 
dhists, and is known 
in the mythology of 
the North as the 
hammer of Thor the 
















































THE MEOHANICAL CARILLON. 


The most usual ornament 
is the cross. Another 
very commonly used is the fleur- 
de-lis, and another the crown. 
The lion’s head, Tudor badges, 
heads of kings and queens, bish- 
ops and saints, are frequently 
met with. On page 186 are a 
few of the most noticeable. 
The founders’ marks—some- 
times historical evidences of 
the highest importance—are 
often more elaborately finish- 
ed than the decorations them- 
selves—as witness the illustra- 
tion on next page, which is sup- 
posed to be the 
mark of Rich- 
ard Braysier, of 
Northwick. 
Peal ringing is 
said to be a pe- 
culiarly English 
institution of 
great age. As 
early as 1550, 
when Paul 
Hentzner_ trav- 
eled in England, 
he wrote: “The 
people of En- 
gland are vast- 
ly fond of great 





Thunderer, and is sometimes called the thun- | noises that fill the ear, such as firing cannon, 


der-bolt. 


beating of d 


rums, and ringing of bells; so 


Some of the decorations on old bells are | that it is common for a number of them 
particularly elegant and beautiful in design ; | that have ge 


others, though more simple, 


characteristic and graceful in conception. 


are still highly | up into the 
| hours togeth 





»t a glass in their heads to get 
belfry and ring the bells for 
er for the sake of exercise.” 
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RIOHARD BRAYSIFR’S MARK. | 


Change ringing does not appear to have | 
been invented until the latter part of the | 
sixteenth or first of the seventeenth centu- | 
ry. We find records of the following socie- 
ties of ringers, established for the study of | 
the art of ringing: The “ Company of the | 
Schollers of Chepeside” was founded in| 
1603; the “Companie of Ringers of Our 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincolne,” in 1614; 
the “Society of College Youths,” in 1637 ; 
the “Western Green Caps,’ in 1683; the 
Society of Cumberlands, taking their name 
from the Duke of Cumberland, in 1745; and 
a long list of others in regular succession | 
down to “The Westminster” and “Prince | 
of Wales Youths,” in 1780, besides numerous 
modern societies existing at the present day. | 

Chime ringing, or the ringing of a set of | 
eight bells or more by one person, the ca- | 
rillons a clavier, is of comparatively modern | 
origin, and the invention of carillon ma- | 
chinery of still more recent date. Our en- | 
graving on the previous page shows an ad- | 
mirable contrivance, the invention of the 
Messrs. Warner, of England. It will be seen 
that by simply turning a barrel, larger but 
similar to that of a musie-box or hand-or- 
gan, one person can, with faultless precision, 
chime eight or any other number of bells. 

The inscriptions on old European bells 
are too quaint to be passed by. Some are 
epigrammatic gems, as, for example, this on 
a village bell cast centuries ago: 
“ Gaudemus gaudentibus, 

Dolemus dolentibus.” 


“We rejoice with the joyous, 
We sorrow with the sorrowing.” 
And this: 


**Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, conjugo clerum ; 
Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro; 
Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabata pango; 
Excito centos, dissipato ventos, paco crucentos.” 


“IT praise the true God, I summon the people, I as- 
semble the clergy ; I mourn the dead, I put the plague 
to flight, I grace the feast; I wail at the funeral, i 
abate the lightning, I proclaim the Sabbath ; I arouse 
the indolent, I disperse the winds, I appease the re- 
vengeful.” 
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This one is very old and common : 





“T to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all.” 
The following are quaint and curious. On 
a bell in Derbyshire, 1622: 
“T sweetly tolling men do call 
To taste on meats that feed the soul.” 
On one in Wiltshire, 1628: 
“Call a soleme assemblie—gather the people.” 
On another, 1582: 
“Be mec and loly toe heare.the worde of God.” 
On one in Yorkshire, 1656: 
“When I do ring, God’s prayses sing; 
When I do toule, pray heart and soule.” 
On a fire bell in Dorsetshire, 1619: 
“Lord, quench this furious flame; 
Arise, run, help, put out the same.” 
On a church bell in Wiltshire, 1619: 
“Be strong in faythe, praise God well— 
Frances Countes Hertford’s bell.” 
On another, in Warwickshire, 1675: 
“T ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their worke to go,” 
On a peal of six, in Cambridgeshire, cast in 
1607: 


| “Of. all. the. bells.in. Benet. I. am. the. best. 


And. yet. for. my. casting. the. parish. paid. lest.” 


On the smallest of a peal of six, in Wilt- 
shire, cast in 1666: 
“Though I am the least, 
I will be heard as well as the reast.” 
On one in Dorsetshire, 1700: 


‘All you of Bathe that hear me sound 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound.” 


On one in Northamptonshire, 1601 : 


“Thomas Morgan Esquier gave me 
To the Church of Hetford frank and free.” 


On one in Hampshire, 1695: 


“Samuél Knight made this ring 
In Binstead steeple for to ding.” 


Here is a queer inscription, of a late date, on 
.a bell in Devonshire: 
* Recast by John Taylor and Son, 

Who the best prize for church bells won 

At the great Ex-hi-bi-ti-on 

In London, 1—S—5 and 1.” 


On the great bell of Rouen, France, pre- 
sented to St. Mary’s Church by George, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, is this inscription: 

“Je suis nommée George d’Amboise, 
Que plus que trente-six mille pois ; 
Et si qui bien me poysera, 
Quarante mille y trouvera.” 
| “Tam called George d’Amboise, who weigh over thirty- 
six thousand pounds, If some one would weigh me 
well, he would find me forty thousand.” 


One of three bells in Orkney, Scotland, 
cast in 1528, bears the following: 


“ Maid be master robert maxvell, bischop of Orknay, 

y® second zier of his consecration y* zier of God I™ V° 

XXVIII, y® XV. zier of Kyng James y® V. be robert 
Borthvyk; maid al thre in y* castel of Edynburgh.” 











On the great bell in Glasgow cathedral is 
this: 

“In the year of grace, 1583, Marcus Knox, a mer- 
chant in Glasgow, zealous for the interest of the Re- 
formed Religion, caused me to be fabricated in Hol- 
land for the use of his fellow-citizens of Glasgow, and 
placed me with solemnity in the Tower of their Cathe- 
iral. My function was announced by the impress on 
my bosom: ‘Me audito venias doctrinam sanctam ut 
discas,’ and I was taught to proclaim the hours of un- 
heeded time. 195 years had sounded these awful warn- 


ings when I was broken by the hands of inconsiderate | 


ind unskillful men. In the year 1790 I was cast into 
the furnace, refounded at London, and returned to my 
sacred vocation. Reader! thou also shall know a res- 
urrection; may it be to eternal life. Thomas Mears 
fecit, London, 1790.” 

At Bakewell, England, is a peal of eight 
bells, each of which bears its own inscrip- 
tion, thus: 

First Bell. 
““When I begin our merry din 
This band I lead, from discord free, 
And for the fame of human namé 
May every leader copy me.” 
Second Bell. 
‘* Mankind, like us, too oft are found 
Possessed of nought but empty sound.” 
Third Beil. 

‘““When of departed hours we toll the knell, 
Instruction take and use the future well.” 
Fourth Bell. 

‘*When men in Hymen’s bands unite, 
Our merry peals produce delight; 
But when Death goes his weary rounds 
We send forth: sad and solemn sounds.” 
Fifth Beil. 
“Through Grandsires and Triples with pleasure men 


range, 
Till death calls the Bob, and brings on the last 
change.”” 


Sizth Bell. 
“When victory crowns the public weal, 
With glee we give the merry peal.” 


Seventh Bell. 


“Would men like me join and agree, 
They'd live in tuneful harmony.” 


Eighth Bell. 
‘Possessed of deep sonorous tone, 
This belfry king sits on his throne; 
And when the merry bells go round, 
Adds to and mellows every sound. 
So in a just and well-poised state, 
Where all degrees possess due weight, 
One greater power, one greater tone, 
Is ceded to improve their own.” 


The more modern inscriptions on church 
bells are commonplace dedications to the 
Saviour, the Virgin, the Trinity, or some one 
of the saints. Some bear simple expressions 
of praise, some expressions of loyalty, some 


commemorate public events, and others aré 








embellished with lines of miserable doggerel 


* “*Great,’ may we say, with Dr. Southey, ‘are the | w 


mysteries of bell-ringing.’ The very terms of the art 
are enough to frighten an amateur from any attempt 





| 
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done in the best style of the bell-founder’s 
art. 

In many of the old towers of English 
churches are found painted or written in 
old English script “ Laws of the Belfry.” 
For example. In St. Andrew’s Church, 
Plymouth, is the following: 

‘Nos resonare hibet Pietas, Mors, atq. Voluptas.”” 
‘Let awful silence first proclaimed be, 

And praise unto the Holy Trinity, 

Then Honour give unto our valiant King, 

So with a blessing, Raise this Noble Ring. 

Hark how the chirping Treble sings most clear, 

And cov’ring Tom comes rowling in the rear. 

Now up an end, at stay, come let us see 

What laws are best to keep Sobriety. 

Who Swears or curse or in an hasty mood 

Quarrell or strikes, altho’ they draws no blood; 

Or wears his Hatt, or Spurrs, or turns a Bell 

Or by unskilful handling marrs a peal; 

Let him pay Sixpence for each Single crime— 

’Twill make him cautious ’gainst another time. 

But if the Sextons fault an hindrance be 

We call from him the double penalty. 

If any should our Parson disrespect, 

Or Wardens orders any time neglect, 

Lett him be always held in foul disgrace, 

And ever after banished this place. 

Now round letts go with pleasure to the ear, 

And peirce with eccho through the yielding air, 

And when the Bells are ceas’d then lett us sing 

God bless our holy church, God save the King. 

Amen. 1700.” 


Another set of these rules, dated 1627, is 


from St. John’s Church, Chester. It is as 
follows: 


| * You ringers all observe these orders well, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


He forfiets 12 pence who turns ore a bell: 
And he y'‘ ringes with either spur or hatt 

His 6 pence certainely shall pay for y*, 

And he that spoil or doth disturbe a peale 
Shall pay his 4 pence or a cann of ale 

And he that is harde to curse or sweare 

Shall pay his 12 pence and forbeare 

These customes eleewhere now are used 

Lest bells and ringers be abused 

You gallants, then, y' on purpose come to ring 
See that you coyne alonge with you doth bringe; 
And further also if yt you ring here 

You must ring truly with hande and eare 

Or else your forfiets surely pay 

Full speedily, and that withaut delay 

Our laws are old, y¥ are not new, 

The sextone looketh for his due.” 


The superstitions regarding submerged 
and buried bells have given many beautiful 
legends to the lovers of antiquarian lore. 
The tradition of the Inchcape bell, which 
was hung by the abbots of Aberbrothock 
on the Incheape rock at the mouth ofthe 
Frith of Tay, has been repeated in song and 
story until it is familiar to every school-boy. 
The legend of the Jersey bells is not so hack- 
neyed. It runs thus: 

Many years ago the twelve parish church- 
es of Jersey each possessed a valuable and 
beautiful peal of bells. But during the civil 
ars the states resolved to sell these bells 
to defray the heavy expenses of their army. 


atexplanation. Hunting, dodging, snapping, and place- | Accordingly, the bells were collected and 
muking ; plain bobs, bob-triples, bob-majors, bob-majors | sent to France for that purpose; but on the 


reversed, double bob-majors, and even up to grandsire- 
beb-cators. Heigh-ho! who can hope to translate all 
this gibberish to the uninitiated ?”—The Bell. By the 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, Vicar of Ecclesfield. 


| 





passage the ship foundered, and every thing 
was lost. Thus Heaven punished the sacri- 
lege. Since then, before a storm, the bells 
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ring up from the deep; and to this day the | charmed my listening ear at Pascagoula 


fishermen of St. Ouen’s Bay always go to | 
the edge of the water before embarking, to | 
listen if they can hear the bells upon the 
wind; and if those warning notes are heard, 
nothing will induce them to leave the shore; 
if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. 
“°Tis an ocean of death to the mariner, 
Who wearily fights the sea, 
For the foaming surge is his winding-sheet, 
And his funeral knell are we: 
His funeral knell our passing-bell, 
And his winding4sheet the sea.” 





Four hundred years ago the old church | 
of St. Andrew, standing about a mile and a | 
half from Romford, England, was pulled | 
down. Its site in the meadows is. still | 
known as the “Old Church.” On this spot, 
says tradition, the bells may be heard every 
year on St. Andrew’s Day, ringing right 
merrily in honor of the patron saint. 

Near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, En- 
gland, is a valley, said to have been caused 
by an earthquake many centuries ago, which 
swallowed up a village with all the people, 
their houses, and the church. It was once 
a custom for the people of the country-side 
to assemble in this valley on Christmas-day 
to listen to the ringing of the bells beneath 
their feet. The sound, they asserted, could 
be distinctly heard by putting the ear close 
to the ground. 

At Kilginiol, near Blackpool, is a place 
called “The Church,” where, on Christmas- 
eve, any one can hear the merry peal of the 
bells ringing away down in the bowels of 
the earth. 

These superstitions regarding submerged 
and buried bells are not confined to Great 
Britain. I once listened in awe and wonder 


to some mysterious music that came float- 
ing over the waters of Pascagoula Bay. Any 
inhabitant of Mobile will corroborate this 
There the sounds are called by 


statement. 





Those that 


the Mobilians mermaids’ music. 


were inexpressibly sweet, like that of “ gj]- 
ver strings in hollow shells,” and sad as the 
wail of a penitent siren. 

“What do you think makes that music, 
Uncle Cesar?” I said to the old African 
slave boatman that was rowing my boat. 

“Deed, missis, dey say it are dat bell 
what done sunk out dar in a ship, leastways 
a wessel o’ some kind or nudder. De bell 
was de cap’n’s bell, an’ he war a mighty 
weeked man, an’ one night arter he had 
been ashore a-cuttin’ up awful, he tuned 
in, an’ afore de day done broke, de ship 
went down, an’ was neber seed no moah. 
Sense dat day dat bell has been tollin’ dat 
kine o’ ghost music mos’ ebery night in de 
warm wedder. ’Pears to me mighty singler, 
dat story. Kase de sound are not de sound 
of a bell. It’s moah like a church orgin, 
playin’ & mighty sollum kine o’ tune too. 
Enty, missis ?” 

It was a truly good description that old 
Uncle Cesar gave of it. It brought back a 
memory which, from the very dissimilarity 
of the sounds, gave rise to one of those men- 
tal comparisons we sometimes make. No 
untraveled American can appreciate it fully. 
It was the music of what Victor Hugo cal]s 
an opera of steeples. We give the descrip- 
tion entire from his Quasimodo: 

“In an ordinary way the noise issuing from Paris 
in the daytime is the talking of the city; at night it 
is the breathing of the city ; in this case it is the sing- 
ing of the city. Lend your ear to this opera of stee- 
ples. Diffuse over the whole the buzzing of half a 
million of human beings, the eternal murmur of the 
river, the infinite piping of the wind, the grave and 
distant quartette of the four forests, placed like im- 
mense organs on the four hills of the horizon ; soften 
down with a demi-tint all that is too shrill and too 
harsh in the central mass of sound, and say if you 
know any thing more rich, more gladdening, more daz- 
zling, than that tumult of bells, that furnace of music ; 
than those ten thousand brazen tones, breathed all at 
once from flutes of stone three hundred feet high ; than 
that city, which is but one orchestra; than that sym- 
phony, rushing and roaring like a tempest.” 





UNCLE OM8AR’S EXPLANATION, 
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THE WASHINGTON ELM. 


fFNHE English colonists, Puritan and Cav- 
|. alier, who peopled our coast in the ear- 
ly part of the seventeenth century were 
always shrewd in the selection of sites for 
their little towns and cities. Commercial 
or agricultural advantages guided their 


picked out some select location for the ex- 
press purpose of making it a colonial capi- 
tal. Something of the sort was the case 
with the Massachusetts village of Newtown, 
which has since developed into the Amer- 
ican Cambridge. It was not exactly born 
great, but Governor Winthrop and his asso- 
ciates early tried to thrust greatness upon 
it. A scholar generally calm and discreet 
lately declared that the pre-Revolutionary 
Cambridge was “ the first capital of our in- 
fant republic, the cradle of our nascent lib- 
erty, the hearth of our kindling patriotism.” 
At any rate, this is just what, in a different 
sense, the Puritans of 1630 wanted it to be. 
Boston, then a small town with no special 
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THE CHARLES. 
3 advantages save its 
excellent harbor, 
had not at that 
time been fixed 
upon as the seat 
of government ; 
and one day in 1630, 
accordingly, Gov- 
ernor Winthrop 
and = Lieutenant- 
Governor Dudley 
jumped on horse- 
back and explored 
the plains and 
swamps and for- 
ests to the west- 
ward in search of 
acapital. The spot 
they finally picked 
out, with the help 
of some assist- 
ant magnates, lay 
about three miles 
west of Charles- 
town, on the banks 
of the tortuous lit- 
tle river since sung 
by poets, and al- 
ready named the 
Charles by Cap- 
tain John Smith, 
who never saw it. 
The elect location 
seemed to Win- 
throp “a fit place 
for a beautiful 
town ;” and ac- 
cordingly, on the 
29th day of Decem- 
ber a goodly num- 
| ber of persons bound themselves to build 
houses there early in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year. The village they named New- 
town, and laid out regularly in squares, the 
streets bearing such simple names as Creek, 


| Wood, and Water, while there were, as lesser - 
choice, as a rule; but once in a while they | 


ways, Marsh Lane, Back Lane, and Crooked 
Lane. That was before the days of aristo- 
cratic thoroughfares like Brattle and Craigie 
and Ellery and Fayerweather streets. 

Early in 1631 the houses began to rise, 
and Governor Winthrop set up the frame of 
his dwelling on the very spot where he had 
first pitched his tent. But the people of 
Boston had been promised by the Governor 
at the very first that he weuld never move 
| away any where unless they accompanied 

him, and of this promise they now reminded 
him in pretty strenuous terms. Bound by 
two solemn agreements, and under the ne- 
cessity of breaking one of them, Winthrop’s 
conscience gave preference to the one first 
made; and so in the fall of 1631 he disap- 
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GOVERNOR WINTHROP, 


pointed his Newtown friends by taking 
down the frame of his unfinished dwelling 
i and setting it up in Boston. Lieutenant- 
{ Governor Dudley’s house was completed, 
meanwhile, and his family installed there- 
in; and he and the rest frigidly let Win- 
bis throp return to Boston without offering to 
accompany him. This affair, as was nat- 
ural, caused a coolness between Winthrop 
and Dudley, which was not removed for 
several years. The Governor’s excuse for 
quitting Newtown was somewhat strength- 
ened in his own mind by the fact that 
Chickatabut, the chief of the neighboring 
i Indians, had promised to be friendly, so 
that the necessity of having a fortified set- 
tlement in the country, three miles west, 
was somewhat less urgent. The commer- 
cial prospects of Boston, too, had begun to 
look brighter than Newtownh’s. Making the 
best of their opportunities, the remaining 
mi | settlers proved so thrifty, and courtly too, 





accorded them by an English writer some | 


years afterward, who warmly described the | | 


place as “one of the neatest and best-com- 
pacted towns in New England, having many 
fair structures, with many handsome-con- 
trived streets.” “The inhabitants,” added 
this complimentary tourist, “are most of 
them very rich.” In 1632 a number of set- 
tlers from Braintree, England, came to New- 
town. The quarrel between Winthrop and 
Dudley continuing, the ministers justified 
the Lieutenant-Governor by ordering Win- 
throp to get a clergyman for the town, fail- 
ing in which he should pay Dudley £20. | 
This sum Winthrop had to render, but the | 
pacified Dudley was magnanimous in his | 
triumph, and returned it with a polite note | 
in which he courteously intimated that he | 
would rather lose £100 than Winthrop’s 
friendship. Their difficulties settled, the 
two magnates lived on friendly terms there- 
after. 

















that they soon began to deserve the praise | | 


By 1634 the Newtown people began to 
complain of being overcrowded, and loudly 
talked, some of them, of moving to Connect- 
icut. To that region the original Braintree 
settlers, to the number of one hundred, ae- 
cordingly departed two years later, headed 
by their minister, the Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
and driving with them 160 cattle. The 
same year, 1636, this migratory church was 
replaced in Newtown by a permanent or- 
ganization under the Rev. Thomas Shepard, 
a recent arrival from England ; and the for- 
tunes of the town were also bettered by 
the establishment in it of the colony’s first 


| school, endowed by the General Court with 


£400. Nearly all the ministers of the colo- 
ny happened to be from the University of 
Cambridge in England, and the most of 
them, too, from a single one of its colleges, 
Emanuel. The neighboring Charlestown 
clergyman, the Rev. John Harvard, a schol- 
arly and gentle graduate of Emanuel, took 
from the first a hearty interest in the New- 
town school; and dying in 1638, he left to 
it his well-selected library of three hundred 
volumes and half his fortune. This bequest 
amounted, it is supposed, to nearly £800, or 
twice as much as the original gift of the 
General Court; and such was the effect of 
so magnificent a gift that the colonists de- 
termined to raise the school to the grade of 
a college, and to give to it the name of its 
benefactor. The same year, too, the Cam- 
bridge graduates concluded to express their 
esteem for their own university by changing 
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the name of the vil- 

lage from Newtown 

to Cambridge. The = 
scholarly fortunes 
of the town were 
also aided by the 
establishment in it 
of the first print- 
ing-oftice in Ameri- 
ca north of Mexico, 
which was set up in 
Cambridge in 1639, 
and the place soon 
began to be quite a 
centre of influence 
both in theology 
and religion. In 
1640 Charlestown 
Ferry was given to 
the college, which 
held it for a hun- 
dred and fifty years; in 1650 an act of in- 
corporation was granted the president and 
fellows; in 1652 the first inn was establish- 
ed, one Andrew Belcher being granted lib- 
erty “to sell beare and bread ;” in 1660 a 
bridge was built over Charles River, making 
the distance to Boston eight miles; and in 
1732 a portion of the territory of Cambridge, 
on the northwest, was set off into a separate 
town, Newton—a process repeated in subse- 
quent years. The rest of the civic history of 
Cambridge is dull. It became a city in 1846; 
and early in the present century its trivial 
commerce induced the government to make 
it a port of entry, whence Lechmere’s Point, 
one of the settlements within the town lim- 
its, became Cambridgeport. 

The history of Harvard College is so close- 
ly connected with the literary and archi- 
tectural annals of Cambridge that it is not 
worth while to try to dissever them. The 
Rev. Mr. Harvard, as we have seen, died in 
1638, his malady being consumption. Lit- 
tle is known about his personal history, and 
antiquarian research has not thrown much 
light upon it. He graduated at Emanuel 
College in 1631, and came to Charlestown 
only a year before his death. The gradu- 
ates of the college built him a plain monn- 
ment in Charlestown in 1828. His widow 
married Thomas Allen, her husband’s suc- 
cessor in the Charlestown pastorate, in 1639, 
and the two returned to England some elev- 
en years later. Before this time the college 
Harvard endowed had become the principal 
object of interest in Cambridge, and his be- 
quest had led others to follow his example. 
Who managed the affairs of the college dur- 
ing the first four years of its existence is not 
known. In 1640, however, there arrived from 
England the Rev. Henry Dunster, whose 
qualifications for the office of president seem 
to have been so apparent that he was elect- 
ed almost by acclamation. Dunster was 
poor, and he had not only to look after his 
Vor. LIL:—No. 308.—13 
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HARVARD OOLLEGE, 1720. 


own support, but also to beg for the college 
and for some of the more needy of his stu- 
dents. Thus he was the prototype of the 
little army of presidential mendicants who 
have succeeded him. His administration of 
affairs was a prosperous one, however, and 
in 1642 he sent forth his first class of nine 
members, one of whom became an Oxford 
D.D., one an Oxford fellow, and one a Ley- 
den M.D. The most illustrious of the nine 
was George Downing, who became knight, 
baronet, and minister of Cromwell in Hol- 
land, where his success seems to have been 
great enough to have led to his retention in 
office by Charles II. <A grandson of this 
Downing was the founder of the youngest 
of the schools in the English Cambridge, 
Downing College. Dunster ruled with an 
iron rod, the students being compelled to 
stand in hatless silence before their superi- 
ors and elders. They had also to talk Lat- 
in within the college walls, and, on occasion, 
to be publicly whipped at prayers. He was 
a prudent manager of the little chest of the 
college, and once lent some money just re- 
ceived from England to the General Court, 
getting something over nine per cent. inter- 
est for it. This sum was not repaid until 
1713, when interest from 1685 was added to 
the principal. But all Dunster’s thrift, ener- 
gy,and scholarship did not save him. Long 
suspected of Baptist, or rather of anti-pedo- 
baptist, opinions, he at length avowed them, 
and the theological cudgels of the zealous 
Puritans rang so smartly about his ears 
that he was compelled to resign, and took 
up his abode in Scituate. His love for the 
college did not die ont, and on his death his 
body was buried, at his request, in the grave- 
yard in Cambridge just opposite the college 
grounds, 

Dunster’s suecessor, Charles Chauncy, 
was also a heretic, but at the other extreme 
of the pendulum’s swing. Chauncy firmly 
believed in infant baptism, but held that 
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life, and toward the close of the seventeenth 
century the Indian college seems to have 
been used for the printing establishment, 
Eliot’s Indian Bible having perhaps been 
there struck off. The list of succeeding 
presidents may be briefly mentioned. From 
1672 all of them were graduates of Har- 
vard. Leonard Hoar (1672-75) was very 
‘unpopular with the students, and resign- 
ing, passed his closing years in melancholy 
obscurity. His successor, the Rey. Urian 








Y & te PRESIDENT QUINOY. 
% 
I) 
4 ‘ such baptism was invalid unless performed 
et i by immersion. Another of his ideas—illus- 
. Tt eh trating a sort of High-Church Puritanism 
: ie ij j —was that the Lord’s Supper ought only to | 
‘i be administered in the evening. If Dun- 
te ster took away from the creed of the major- 
. ity of the colonists, Chauncy added to it, 
f and was consequently compelled to endure 


something of the persecution which sur- 
rounded his predecessor. He held his own, 
: however, and died in office in 1672. During PRESIDENT SPARKS. 





Oakes, pastor of the church in Cambridge, 
| was suspected of conspiring for Hoar’s seat, 
but proved to be a useful president until 
his death, in 1681. John Rogers, Oakes’s 
| successor, was the first layman to fill the of- 
| fice. In June, 1685, the celebrated Increase 
Mather took the chair, but rather neglected 
the college. “Priest, politician, and presi- 
| dent,” Mather retained until his death the 
pastorate of the North Church, Boston, and 
| was once in Europe on a political mission. 
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i PRESIDENT EVERETT. 

-! : his rule the London Society for the Propa- 
: a gation of the Gospel erected a wooden build- | 
wis ing for the instruction of Indian youth, | 
} ‘i which stood nearly on the present site of | 

Grays Hall. Only one of the red men ever 
iia graduated, the individual who stands in | 
f A i solitary state in the triennial catalogue as 
} ai “Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, Indus.” He be- 
: at > aia Aa 
ena came a Bachelor of Arts in 1665, and prompt- 
j ly died of consumption the next year. Many 
Fa | of the Indian students returned to savage PRESIDENT WALKER. 
his 
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PRESIDENT FELTON, 


The colony, after ell, was nearer his heart 
than the college, and to it he gave his more 
profitable counsels and services. Before 
his death, however, Harvard received what 
was then its largest gift, £1000 from Lieu- 
tenant-Governor William Stoughton, of the 
province,a member of the class of 1650. 
All this time, and for many years after, the 
college was clerical in its management, and 
the principal source from which the pulpits 
of New England were filled. In 1696, out 
of 121 clergymen in the eleven neighboring 
counties, 104 were Harvard men. It was 
still poor, and on one occasion the corpora- 
tion “ voted that six leather chairs be forth- 
with provided for the use of the library, 
and six more before the Commencement, in 
case the treasury will allow of it.” This 
body now determined, warned by Mather’s 
course, to compel the presidents to live in 
Cambridge. But the Rey. Samuel Willard, 
their next choice, was minister of the Old 
South, Boston, and he evaded the new rule 
by assuming the title of vice-president 
simply. 


Willard’s successors were most of them | 
men of industry and faithfulness. John | 
Leverett (1708-24), preacher, lawyer, coun- | 
cilor, judge, politician, and scientist; Ben- | 


jamin Wadsworth (1725-37), minister of the 


First Chureh, Boston; Edward Holyoke | 


(1737-69), minister in Marblehead; Sam- 
uel Locke (1770-73), compelled to resign in 
consequence of immorality; Samuel Lang- 
don (1774-80); Joseph Willard (1781-1804), 


minister in Beverly; and Samuel Webber | 


(1806-10), mathematician and natural phi- 
losopher. In Leverett’s time there was a 
tierce clerical fight over the seats in the cor- 
poration—a quarrel repeated in the present 
century. Wadsworth was annoyed by the 
attempt of the Episcopal ministers of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, to claim a place in the Board of 
Overseers as “teaching elders.” Holyoke’s 
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administration embraced the time of White- 
field’s bitter attacks upon the New England 
| seminaries, and Harvard in particular, for 
| irreligion—attacks vigorously repelled by 
| the Harvard professors, headed by Edward 
| Wigglesworth, Hollis professor of divinity. 
In President Langdon’s time the affairs of 
the college were greatly troubled by the 
Revolution. The buildings were occupied 
by the provincial troops in 1775-76, the few 
remaining students were transferred to Con- 
cord, and the library and apparatus carted 
to Concord and Andover. Then, too, John 
Hancock, treasurer from 1773 to 1777, proved 
himself a much better patriot than finan- 
cier, ad greatly annoyed the college au- 
thorities by carrying their bonds to Phila- 
delphia, and refusing either to give an ac- 
count or to resign. When the Revolution 
| was over, the nominal property of the col- 
| lege was $100,100, its real property $25,787. 
About the only gain it received from the 
war was a few books from the General 
Court, which that body found among some 
confiscated Tory property, and gave away, 
perhaps as a sop to conscience for goods 
ill-gotten. The other presidents of Harvard 
have been John Thornton Kirkland (1810- 
28), who somewhat revived the literary 
spirit in Cambridge, Josiah Quincy (1829- 
45), Edward Everett (1846-49), Jared 
Sparks (1849-53), James Walker (1853-60), 
C. C. Felton (1860-62), and Thomas Hill 
| (1862-68). President Kirkland was person- 
| ally a great favorite with his students, and 
was a man of a good deal of dry wit. The 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT. 
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WADSWORTH HOUSE. 


famous old tavern on Harvard Square, now | takes some country friend into the “yard,” 
the horse-car office, was in his day a great | finds it hard to divest his descriptions of 
resort of students, whose favorite beverage | the guide- book manner. This so-called 
was “flip,” a palatable drink, made more | square is a somnolent triangle, three miles 
grateful by being stirred with a red-hot | from Boston, whose natural state of calm is 
poker. Once Kirkland repaired to this tav- | vexed only by the bells of the horse-cars 
ern and solemnly called for a mug of the bev- | that trundle through it, or by the scream of 
erage, which he drank in silence. Setting | their wheels as they round the curve. Once 
down the mug, he remarked to the publican, | in a while, too, its dust is stirred by some 
“T understand the students come here a| mortuary procession of cattle on their way 
good deal to drink flip.” “Yes, Sir,” was | to the neighboring abattoirs. At the east- 
the frank reply. “ Well,” said Kirkland, | ern end of the triangle, just where the street 
“T should think they would,” and walked | begins to widen, stands a generous old gam- 
away. brel-roofed wooden building, now known as 











By an unexampled experience Presidents 
Quincy, Everett, Sparks, Walker, and Fel- 
ton were alive at the same time, and these 
tive heads of the college sit side by side in a 
portrait hung in the office of their succes- 
sor, the present occupant of the presidential 


| Wadsworth House, which was built in 1726 
| for the official residence of the presidents 
| of the college. Wadsworth was the first to 
occupy it, the house having been completed 
| the year after his inauguration. The elms 
| which overtop its venerable roof were set 





chair, Charles W. Eliot. President Eliot | out by President Willard sixty years after 
was inaugurated on May 19, 1869, and was /| the last brick was laid on the chimneys, 
the youngest to sit in Parson Turell’s lega- | but they are quite successful in feigning to 
cy, with the exception of President Locke.| be coeval with the mansion itself. For 
A Boston boy, the son of a former treas-|a hundred and twenty years the dwelling 
urer of Harvard, President Eliot graduated | was occupied by the successive presidents, 
from the Boston Latin School in 1849, and | Wadsworth, Holyoke, Locke, Langdon, Wil- 
from the college in 1853. Before his elec- | lard, Webber, Kirkland, Quincey, and Ever- 
tion he had been tutor and assistant pro- | ett having dwelt in it. Presidents Sparks 
fessor in the college, and had also taught | and Walker lived in their own houses, and 
in the Institute of Technology in Boston. | Felton was the first to occupy the new pres- 
Probably the event in his pre-presidential | ident’s house on Quincy Street, at the east- 
life upon which his under-graduates look | ern end of the yard, a modest brick edifice 
with most enthusiasm is the fact that he| erected a dozen years ago by Peter C. 
once sat (while a tutor) in a university | Brooks, of Boston. No building in Cam- 
boat. bridge has sheltered so many people of 





The centre of Cambridge is Harvard eminence, probably, as Wadsworth House. 
Square, around which the college buildings | Washington slept here several times before 
cluster so closely that the student, as he | taking the Vassall House as his permanent 
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head - quarters in 1775; and here he was 
received when he visited Cambridge in 
1789. When President Everett, its last oc- 
cupant, held his final reception, he stood at 
one door of the generous drawing-room to 
receive the guests, while the equally court- 
ly Webster welcomed them at the other. 
In good preservation, the ancient edifice is 
now used as a dormitory, while the office of 
the college bursar is in a little brick addi- 
tion, built in President Webber’s time, and 
lately transferred from the western to the 
northern side. 

Near by, but farther to the west, stands | 
Dane Hall, a rather ugly brick building, built | 
in 1832 for the law school, then just estab- 
lished. Judge Story’s lectures attracted so 
many students that it had subsequently to 
be enlarged; and in 1870, when the founda- 





the building caught fire from the legislative 
stove, and burned to the ground, with the 
college library and apparatus. President 
Holyoke delicately hinted that since the 
hall had been destroyed in the service of 
the commonwealth, it would be proper for 
the commonwealth to rebuild it, which was 
done two years later. But much of the loss 
was irreparable. This fire not only endan- 
gered Massachusetts Hall, but also Hollis 
Hall, built the previous year, just north. 
Hollis is in excellent preservation, and is 
still used as a dormitory for students. In 
its ancient rooms many an eminent man has 
lived during his college days, of such occu- 
pants being Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo 
‘Emerson, Charles Francis Adams, J. G. Pal- 
frey, Prescott, Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Thoreau, and Judge B. R. Curtis. Hollis 





tions of Matthews Hall were laid, Dane was | Hall was struck by lightning in 1768. The 
moved bodily to the southward and denuded | shapely old building commemorates a gen- 
of its unpleasing classic portico. Near by | erous family of Baptists in England—Thom- 
stood all the edifices of the First Congre-| as, John, Nathaniel, Timothy, Thomas a 


gational Church save the present one, a| 
wooden Gothic building on the other side | 
of the street, built the year after Dane | 
Hall was completed. Matthews, mentioned 
above, was finished in 1872 at the cost of a_ 
Boston merchant, whose only condition in | 
giving it was that half the revenues from 
its rooms should be devoted to the support 
of students in the college designing to enter 
the Episcopal ministry. It is built some- 
what after the pattern of many of the Ox- | 
ford colleges, in Elizabethan architecture. 
North of Matthews and at right angles to 
the street is Massachusetts Hall, the oldest 
of the existing buildings. Built in 1720, 
it originally contained “thirty-two rooms 
and sixty-four studies,” which were occu- | 
pied as dormitories until 187), when the | 





| the beginning of the present century. 


nephew, and Thomas his son, all benefac- 
tors of the college, which received from them 
gifts of books, apparatus, and money, and 
the foundation for professorships of mathe- 
maties and divinity. This last endowment 
caused a fierce theological controversy at 
The 
third Thomas Hollis was a man of much ec- 
centricity. He stamped his coat of arms— 
an owl—on the back of his books, expressing 
his disapproval of a volume by turning the 
bird upside down. Several of these con- 
demned works are now contained in the 
college library. On his death Hollis was 
buried, by his direction, ten feet deep, in the 
centre of a field, which was then plowed and 
sowed with grain. 

The next building north of Hollis in the 


four stories were made into two, and the | old row is Stoughton Hall, built in 1805 to 
structure began to be used as a reading- | replace a building of the same name which 
room and a place for examinations. The! stood behind Massachusetts and Harvard, 
same year a new railing was put upon the and which, having become insecure, was 





roof, which has so caught the spirit of the 
place that it looks as old as the pile it sur- | 
mounts. The eastern gable used to contain 
the college clock, traces of the face of which 
may still be seen. ‘Tradition accounts for 
the wooden patch where the clock used to 
be by averring that the devil, once sum- | 
moned into Massachusetts Hall by the in- | 
cantations of students, burst his way out 
through the attic bricks, and that the hole 
he made had subsequently to be patched up 
with wood. 

Harvard Hall, just opposite, and also at 
right angles with the street, was built in 
1766 to replace a predecessor of the same 
name and on the same site, destroyed in 
1764. That year the General Court, scared 
by the small-pox in Boston, came out to 





Cambridge to sit, oceupying this hall for 


its deliberations; and one cold winter's | 


night, the students being of course absent, 


torn down in 1780. This first Stoughton 
Hall was built in 1699. Stoughton, like 
Hollis, has had illustrious occupants, rooms 
within its walls having been occupied by 
Josiah Quincey, Caleb Cushing, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, President Felton, W. H. Fur- 
ness, E. R. Hoar, Edward E. Hale, and Charles 
T. Brooks. Everett and Sumner roomed here 
as well as in Hollis. Between the two halls 
stands Holden Chapel—a small but beanti- 
fully proportioned building, erected in 1744 
by the widow and daughters of a London 
merchant, and originally used as a chapel. 
Afterward it became in turn a carpenter's 
shop and a chemical lecture-room, in which 
latter capacity it was used by Professor John 
White Webster, the murderer of Parkman. 
These various buildings form the west 
side of the college quadrangle, the northern 
end of which is filled by Holworthy Hall, 
built in 1812 from the proceeds of a lottery 

















EVANGELINUS APOSTULIDES BOPHOOLES 


authorized by the State. Holworthy has 
always been a favorite dormitory and the | 
head-quarters of the Senior Class—a pre- | 
cedence which the newer and more elegant 
buildings have not stolen from it. The | 
Prince of Wales visited room No. 12 in 1860, | 
and left there his autograph and portrait, a | 
process repeated by the Grand Duke Alexis | 
in 1871. In the westernmost room of the 
second story has lived for many years Evan- | 
gelinus Apostolides Sophocles, University | 
Professor of Greek. Himself a native of | 
Greece, Sophocles came to the United States 
under the auspices of the American Board | 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, stud- 
ied for a time in Monson Academy and Am- | 
herst College, taught in Hartford, and ulti- | 
mately settled at Harvard as tutor in Greek. | 
He lives in the simplest manner, his room | 
being furnished with Spartan severity; and 
the students tell many a story concerning | 
his eccentricities and encyclopedic knowl- | 
edge. A Harvard professor living in his 
old age within grim and unadorned bache- | 
lor walls, and with frugal economy sending 
his earnings home to Lycabettus or the 
banks of the Ilissus, is surely a noticeable 
person. The scholarly attainments of Pro- 
fessor Sophocles honor his adopted country, 
and his face, framed in hair and beard as 
venerable as Bryant’s, reminds one of what 
might have been seen any day in the groves 
of the Academe. Half of the Greek phi- 


| 
| 
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losophers, probably, looked less Platonic or 
Socratic than this their modern expounder. 

Turning the corner and passing down the 
sastern side of what ambitious collegians 
are already beginning to call the “quad,” 
the first building is Thayer Hall, built in 
1870 by Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, to com- 
memorate his father, old Dr. Thayer, and his 
brother, John Eliot Thayer. Mr.Thayer will 
be remembered as the generous patron of 
Agassiz, who made his Brazilian tour at Mr. 
Thayer’s expense. Next is University Hall, 
built in 1814, of white Chelmsford granite, 
and bitterly criticised at the time of its 
erection. University has a bright and new 
appearance, and contains the offices of the 
president, college dean, ete. Weld Hall, 
just opposite Matthews, was built in 1872 
by a Boston merchant in memory of his 
brother, and, like Matthews, is of English 
collegiate architecture. The southern end 
of the triangle is filled by Grays Hall, built 
in 1¢63—a modest brick building, which com- 
memorates the gifts of three men of the 
name of Gray—Francis Calley, John Chip- 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


man,and William. The other edifices with- 
in the college inclosure—which contains 
twenty-two acres—are, besides a row of 
houses on Quincy Street, mostly occupied 
by members of the faculty, Boylston Hall 
(1858), a jail-like structure, containing cab- 
inets and chemical laboratories; Gore Hall 
(1842), the library; and Appleton Chapel 
(1858). Gore pretends to be a copy of King’s 
College Chapel in the English Cambridge ; 
but it can not be called a very successful 
rival of that celebrated building. With its 
tall and meaningless minarets, it not in- 
aptly suggests to others as well as to James 
Russell Lowell the similitude of a North 
River steamboat. The building, in fact, is 
a somewhat melancholy failure. Its tow- 
ers began to tumble 
down before they 
had been built half 
a dozen years; it 
contains no officers’ 
rooms, not even one 
for the librarian ; 
its books suffer from 
dampness, and its 
occupants from the 
stifling heat of a 
furnace. Appleton 
Chapel has been 
about as unlucky. 
Sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars 
were spent when it 
was built, in 1858, 
but its acoustic 
properties proved to 


| generally ill heated in winter. A few years 

ago, however, it was restored throughout, 
|two galleries and some stained-glass win- 
dows were put in, and now the students en- 
joy the unwonted privilege of hearing the 
Gospel within its walls. 

The university buildings outside the col- 
jlege yard are College House, a long brick 
|structure occupied as a dormitory in all 
| save its lower story; Holyoke House, built 

by the corporation in 1871 as a hotel, but 
now occupied by students; Divinity Hall 
(1826), an eighth of a mile to the northeast, 
/on a pleasant elm-shaded avenue, the seat 
lof the Unitarian divinity school; the ob- 





‘| servatory, half a mile west; the herbarium, 


near by the observatory, in a large botanic 
garden; Lawrence Hall (1848), just opposite 
| Holworthy, the location of the scientific de- 
|partment, founded by Abbott Lawrence ; 
| the medical and dental schools, in Boston ; 
| the gymnasium, small and shabby; and the 
| Bussey Institution, an agricultural and hor- 
|tieultural school in West Roxbury. The 
| observatory has been fully described in pre- 
| vious numbers of this Magazine. 
| Near Divinity Hall, and not far from Nor- 
ton’s Woods (called by the name of Andrews 
| Norton, Unitarian theologian), stands the 
| building of the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
|ology, so dear to the heart of Agassiz, and 
densely stored with his priceless collections. 
| As it stands, it is but a single wing of a pro- 
| jected building conceived on so vast a plan 
that it probably will never be completed. 
| Agassiz dwelt in a house at the corner of 
| Quincy Street and Cambridge Street, now 
| occupied by his son Alexander. Few Cam- 
bridge students will soon forget his enthu- 
siastic face and his pleasant voice as he used 
| to expound some favorite theory in the lect- 
ure-room of the museum. Agassiz’s person- 
al appearance was very fine; he looked well 
/and hearty, and his enthusiasm was conta- 
igious. Despite his long residence in Amer- 





be bad, and it was MUSEUM OF OOMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 
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ica, his English pronunciation was quaintly 
imperfect: thus laboratory, a word he must 
necessarily have pronounced ten thousand 
times, always came from his lips laboratory. 
He was a splendid drill-master for his stu- 
dents and assistants; and his renown was 
greatly enhanced by the skill with which 
he utilized their clumsier investigations. 
Pretty much the only Harvard building 
we have thus far omitted to mention is the 
new Memorial Hall. The alumni of the col- 
lege, when the civil war was over, at once 
felt a desire to commemorate those who had 
died in service. After some debate, the erec- 
tion of a hall was decided on; the triangu- 
lar plot of ground called the Delta, used by 
the students as a ball ground, was selected 
as the site, and the corner-stone was laid in 
1870, Judge Hoar delivering the oration, and 
Phillips Brooks offering the prayer. The 
building, erected after the designs of two 
Boston architects, comprehends a large din- 
ing hall, a memorial hall with tablets, and 
an academic theatre for public exercises. 
The first two are now completed, and the 
dining hall, adorned with the university’s 
portraits and busts, is used by about five 
hundred students, organized into a club, 
which is only indirectly controlled by the 
corporation. In the memorial hall proper, 
which is at right angles with the dining 
hall, is inscribed the name of every gradu- 
ate or member of the college or professional 
schools who died in battle or from ailments 
contracted in the field. The architectural 
proportions of the building, which has cost 


over half a million dollars, are, on the whole, | 


pleasing, despite some manifest defects, and 
its lofty tower is visible for many miles 
around. The dining hall is a room of im- 


| posing size, and the sight of a great body 
of students at commons has become so rare 
in this country of late years that visitors 
not infrequently enter the gallery overhead 
for the sake of watching Harvard eat, or, as 
the boys themselves express it, to “see the 
animals feed.” 

By the middle of the seventeenth century 
Cambridge had won the reputation of being 
a favorite abode of courtly as well as schol- 
arly people, not all of whom, by any means, 
were connected with the college. A hun- 
dred years later, curiously enough, the ma- 
jority of the houses in Old Cambridge were 
occupied by members of the Church of En- 
gland, who had little doctrinal, social, or po- 
litical sympathy with the college authori- 
ties, and who were regarded by them, in 
turn, with considerable suspicion as ene- 
mies of the Congregational Church polity, 
and possible possessors of the hard-won Pu- 

| ritan birthright. Once, as we have seen, an 
| attempt to get seats in the Board of Over- 
seers was made by the Episcopalians, which 
was repelled by the existing managers with a 
speed which betrayed their anxiety. Could 
these worthy men have foreseen that Har- 
| vard’s increasing catholicity would accept a 
| dormitory from an Episcopalian, and main- 
tain therefrom twelve Episcopal scholar- 
ships, their concern would have known no 
| bounds. The Church of England men, most 
of them persons of considerable wealth, sat- 
| isfied their social conscience by giving, each 
of them, an annual entertainment to the 
| president and instructors, while for the rest 
of the year they confined themselves to their 
own social clique. The faculty, on their part, 
considered that they were doing quite enough 
in the way of Christian charity when they 
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OURIST OHURCH, 


accepted these stately invitations every 
twelvemonth. “Church Row” was the name 
popularly applied to the homes of these po- 
lite citizens, loyal to their king and their 
Church, most of whom lived on Brattle 
Street. Their ecclesiastical home, Christ 
Church, was built in 1761, just opposite the 


common, its architect being Peter Harrison, | 


who had designed King’s Chapel, Boston, 
seven years before. Its organ was made in 
London by the renowned Snetzler, and dur- 
ing the Revolution some of its pipes were 
melted into bullets. Between Christ Church 
and the Unitarian church lies the old vil- 
lage cemetery, celebrated in the verse of | 
Longfellow aud Holmes, in which are bur- | 
ied Presidents Dunster, Chauncy, Leverett, | 
Wadsworth, Holyoke, Willard, and Webber; | 
Andrew Belcher, Cambridge’s first inn-keep- | 
er; Stephen Day and Samuel Green, the first 
printers; Thomas Shepard, the first minister; 
and many another man of the elder day. The 
first rector of Christ Church was the Rev. 
East Apthorp, a native of Boston, who want- 
ed, the Congregationalists thought, to be ap- 
pointed Bishop of New England. Apthorp 
built a large and beautiful house on Main 
Street, just opposite the present Gore Hall, 
which is still called the Bishop’s Palace. 
He was disappointed in his aspirations for 
the rochet, and was so sensitive to the cold- 
ness and the somewhat persecuting antag- 
onism of his theological opponents that he 
resigned and moved to England in 1764. In 


his house General Burgoyne was imprison- 
ed after his capture. Subsequently a new 
proprietor built a third story, for the accom- 
modation, it is supposed, of his household 
slaves, 

Christ Church presents its ancient and 
shapely front toward Cambridge Common, 
over which a chime of bells, placed in the 
tower in 1860, pleasantly rings every Sun- 
day. The common contains some twenty 
| acres, and will always be remembered as 
the place where the American troops mus- 
tered and encamped in 1775. Every morn- 
ing there started from this now peaceful 
inclosure the guards for Lechmere’s Point, 
Wiuter Hill, and the other posts, and here 
the roughly equipped and poorly drilled 
provincial troops prepared to lay siege to 
Boston, held by ten thousand experienced 
and well-prepared soldiers. At the west- 
| ern end stands the elm under which Wash- 
|ington on July 3, 1775, formally assumed 
| his position as general-in-chief of the Con- 
|tinental army. This venerable tree is, it is 
| thought, of an age far greater than a hun- 
|dred years. It is surrounded by a simple 
|iron fence, and « plain granite slab tersely 
| records the fact that “ Under this tree Wash- 
| ington first took command of the American 
| army, July 3,1775.” Just behind stands the 
| new granite edifice of the Shepard Congre- 
gational Church, the pulpit in whose chap- 
el is partly made of wood from a branch of 
| the elm necessarily removed. In the mid- 
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dle of the common, facing the college build- 
ings, is a costly but very ugly monument 
erected to commemorate the men of Cam- 
bridge who fell in the rebellion. 
North of the common stands a gambrel- | 
roofed old house, near where the sign of the 
Red Lion Inn used to swing, which was the 
home of Abiel Holmes, the annalist of New 
England, and the birth-place of his more 
famous son, Oliver Wendell Holmes. To 
the readers of the doctor’s books the house 
and its surroundings are not unfamiliar. | 
About a hundred and fifty years old, it had 
among its proprietors before Dr. Abiel, Ja- 
bez Fox, tailor, of Boston, Jonathan Hast- 
ings, farmer, and Jonathan, his son, college 
steward. During the ownership of the lat- 
ter the building was occupied by the Com- 
mittee of Safety, who established themselves 
in it in 1775, and formed plans for the col- 
lection and management of the provincial 
forces. In one of the ground rooms Bene- 
dict Arnold received his commission as col- 
onel; and here, probably, were the head- 
quarters of General Ward. Washington 
dwelt in it for three days. It is now owned 
by the college, and occupied by William Ev- 
erett, a son of Edward. When Dr. Holmes OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
lived in it the house was in the heyday of its 
architectural glory, and although it proved | ation, when he was but twenty years old, he 
a few years ago to be somewhat decayed, | sat in one of its attic rooms and scribbled in 
recent repairs have pretty much restored it | pencil his poem on the threatened destruc- 
to its old strength. Although the eminent tion of the frigate Constitution, or “Old Iron- 
author of the Autocrat has always lived in | sides :” 
Boston, he has never lost patriotism for his | “ And one who listened to the tale of shame, 
birth-place, in which he seems to consider | Whose heart still answered to that sacred name, 
himself fortunate to have been born. The| Whose eye still followed o'er his country’s tides 
» p ti . 7 Thy glorious flag, our brave Old Ironsides! 
foundations of his literary reputation were . 


. ti ety From yon lone attic, on a summer’s morn, 
laid here ; for in 1829, the year of his gradu-! Thus mocked the spoilers with his school-boy scorn.” 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


Brattle Street, which begins at the Uni- 


i oe versity Press and extends in a westerly di- 
: rection, is one of the most venerable of Amer- | 
ican thoroughfares. The winding course of 
the street was caused by the necessary avoid- 
| ance on the part of the Puritan road-makers 
| of the worst parts of the marsh which used 
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| | Jersey until his death, in 1757. 
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| to cover this portion of the town. Nearest 
the university printing establishment is the 
Brattle House, formerly owned by Thomas 
Brattle, a Boston merchant, who founded 
the Brattle Street or “Manifesto” Church 
in that city. It was the head-quarters of 
General Mifflin, quartermaster of the colo- 
nial troops. In later times Margaret Fuller 
lived in it, and in her optimistic philosophy 
| “accepted the universe.” Judge Story’s res- 
idence, in which dwelt, too, his son William, 
the sculptor and poet, is near by. Farther 
down the street, on the southern side, is one 
| of the most venerable mansions in the coun- 
try, certainly built during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Before 1720 it was the home of the 


| | Belcher family, one of whom, Jonathan, was 


| Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
| from 1730 to 1741, and then Governor of New 
Its present 
owner retains, at the age of ninety-one, his 
physical vigor and his literary tastes, and 
spends much of his time in his large and 
choice library. Nearly opposite this ancient 
| mansion, which stands in generous grounds, 
| are the three new buildings of the Episco- 
| pal Theological School, established in 1867 
| by Benjamin T. Reed, of Boston. The pret- 
| ty St. John’s Chapel, pertaining to the school, 
was built by Robert M. Mason, of the same 
city, in memory of several members of his 
family, of whom his father, Jeremiah, of the 
New Hampshire bar, was the most distin- 
| guished. 
| Few private houses in the United States 
are so well known as the residence of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, so often has it been 
deseribed by affectionate antiquarians and 
enthusiastic pilgrims. It is not only the 
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LONGFELLOW IN HIS STUDY. 


home of our most celebrated poet, it also | spacious room behind the study, which Mr. 
surpasses in historic interest any building | 


Longfellow now uses for his library, was 
in New England, with the sole exception 


occupied by Washington’s military family, 
of Faneuil Hall. Its age,as compared with | as a rule a pretty large one. A general’s 
that of other Cambridge houses, is not great. “military family,” in English parlance, com- 
It was built in 1759 by Colonel John Vassall, | prised his whole staff. Washington was 
a firm loyalist, who fled to England in 1775, | not averse to a certain amount of official 
his property in Cambridge and Boston hav- | splendor, and was luckily rich enough to 
ing been confiscated. Its next occupant | carry out his whim in the matter of making 
was Colonel Jobn Glover, a bold little Mar- | his assistants a part of his ordinary house- 
blehead soldier, who quartered some of his hold. Trumbull, the artist, complained rath- 
troops in the spacious structure. When | er sarcastically that he, for one, could not 
Washington rode into Cambridge on Sun- | keep his head up in the magnificent society 
day, June 2, 1775, he was greatly pleased lof the house. 
with the appearance of the house, and hav- | 
ing had it cleaned, he established himself | 
therein during the same month. Martha} 
Washington arrived at the house in Decem- | 
ber, and Washington remained in it until | It was further my duty to receive company 
April of the following year. The southeast | and do the honors of the house to many of 
room on the first floor Washington took for | the first people of the country.” But Wash- 
his study, in which the councils of war were | ington was thrifty and frugal personally ; 
all held during the stay of the commander- | and his generous maintenance at his own 
in-chief in Cambridge. He slept just over-| cost of a sort of court was of great service 
head, always retiring at nine o’clock. The | to the colonial cause, 


“T now found myself,” he 
averred, “in the family of one of the most 
distinguished men of the age, surrounded 
at his table by the principal officers of the 
army, and in constant intercourse with them. 
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sold it to Jonathan Sewall. Both of them 
were royalists. Baron and Baroness Riede- 
sel had their quarters here as prisoners, and 
| one of them wrote an autograph on a win- 
dow-pane, which the baron’s biographer 
| claims as his, but which is generally eup- 
| posed to be that of the baroness. West of 
this Lechmere mansion, lately repaired and 
raised a story, stands what is probably the 
oldest house in Cambridge, a building gen- 
erally supposed to date from the days of 
Charles Il. Its foundations are cemented, 
like those of the Belcher House, with clay 
mixed with pulverized oyster shells, since 
mortar was unknown at the .time of its 
erection. 

Quitting this shady and venerable thor- 
oughfare, one sees between Brattle and 
Mount Auburn streets what is, on the whole, 
about the most attractive of all the resi- 
dences of American authors—Elmwood, the 
home of James Russell Lowell. Save the 
porter’s lodge, an entire square is occupied 
by the wide grounds surrounding the old 
house, which is of wood, nearly square, and 
| three stories high. It was built about 1760 
by Thomas Oliver, the last Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of the province. Four thousand patri- 
ots mobbed the house in 1774, and demand- 
The owners of the house after the Revo- | ed Oliver’s resignation; and he, fearing for 
lution were Nathaniel Tracy (whom Wash-| the safety of his family, handed them back 
ington visited for an hour in 1789), Thomas! a paper signed thus: “My house at Cam- 
Russell, and Dr. Andrew Craigie. Talley-| bridge being surrounded by four thousand 
rand and Lafayette slept in it, and in 1833 | people, in compliance with their demands I 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Jared Sparks commenced to keep house with- 
in its historic rooms. Everett, and Worces- 
ter the lexicographer, also occupied it for a} 
time, and Mr. Longfellow took up his abode | 
in it in 1837. At first he merely rented a 
room, establishing himself in Washington’s 
southeast bed-chamber. Here he wrote 
“Hyperion” and “ Voices of the Night.” In 
the dwelling, in one room and another, al- | 
most all his books, save the two which date 
from his Bowdoin professorship, have been 
produced. Longfellow had not long been an 
occupant of the house before he bought it. 
Its timbers are perfectly sound. The lawn 
in front is neatly kept; and across the street 
there stretches a green meadow as far as 
the banks of the Charles, bought by the 
poet to preserve his view. Mr. Longfellow 
himself, as he draws near seventy, is a fine 
picture of beautiful manhood. It has been 
remarked by his friends that his health has 
much improved since he delivered his poem, 
“ Morituri Salutamus,” at the fiftieth anni- | 
versary of his graduation. And all Cam- 
bridge, down to coal-heavers and hod-car- | 
riers, reveres him for his benignity, and 
remembers him not only as a poet, but as | 
a kind and gentle man. 

The Lechmere House, on the same Brattle 
Street, used to bear a certain resemblance 
to Mr. Longfellow’s. It was built in 1760, | 
or thereabouts, by Richard Lechmere, who 


sign my name, Thomas Oliver.” He went 
to England in 1776, and died there in 1815. 
Elbridge Gerry succeeded him as occupant 
some years later, and in 1817 the Rev. Charles 
Lowell, father of the poet, bought it of Mrs. 
Gerry, the Vice-President’s widow. Mr. Low- 
ell was pastor of the West Church, Boston, 


|a Unitarian organization, which in these 


days, under Dr. Bartol, has become a head- 


| quarters of the Free Religious wing of that 
| denomination. Mr. Lowell, however, was 
| hardly so radical in his views, and never 


permitted himself to be called a Unitarian. 


He preached in the old edifice for the great 


space of fifty years. James Russell Lowell 
was born in the house on Washington’s 
birthday, 1819, only two years after his fa- 
ther occupied it, and he has had the some- 
what rare good fortune, for this country, of 


| living all his life in his birth-place. He 


graduated at Harvard in 1838, in the class 


| with Nathan Hale, W. W. Story, Dr. Rufus 


Ellis, of Boston, Dr. E. A. Washburn, of New 


| York, and Professor Eustis, of the Lawrence 


Scientific School. R.H.Dana,Jun.,and Hen- 
ry D. Thoreau were in the class before him, 
and Edward E. Hale in the succeeding one. 
Few remember that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
began life as a law student, and not many 
more care to know that Lowell did the same 
thing, and was actually admitted to the bar 
and opened an office in Boston. Whether 











his legal duties were arduous 
or not, he soon relinquished 
them, and four or five years 
after his graduation entered 
the field of periodical litera- 
ture as editor, with Robert 
Carter, at present also a res- 
ident of Cambridge, of The 
Pioneer, a very esthetic mag- 
azine, for which Poe and 
Hawthorne wrote, and which 
went to the tomb after the 
publication of three numbers. 
In this magazine William W. 
Story, then a Boston lawyer, 
made his first essays in art in 
the shape of some outlines in 
the Flaxman manner. Low- 
ell’s early volumes were al- 
most all published at Cam- 
bridge. Mr.John Owen, who 
first issued them, and also 
Longfellow’s “ Voices of the 
Night,” “ Ballads,” “ Poems 
on Slavery,” and “The Belfry 
of Bruges,” is still alive, and 
as he walks around Cambridge, with long 
white hair and venerable beard, is one of 
the most noticeable of its citizens. One 
of Mr. Lowell’s first books was dedicated 
to William Page, the artist, in language 
of the most extravagant sentimentalism. 


Those were the days of sentimental friend- | 


ships; but Page, Lowell, and Mr. Charles 
F. Briggs, who then formed a triad of 
kindred minds, still retain their mutual 
esteem. In 1853 died Mr. Lowell’s wife, 
Maria White, of Watertown, herself a poet; 
and the next year Longfellow commem- 
orated the event by publishing in Mr. 
Briggs’s magazine “The Two Angels,” one 
of his best poems. From his Elmwood win- 
dows Mr. Lowell can look across the flats 
stretching toward Boston, four miles away, 
while on the other side lies Mount Auburn. 
The grounds are not adorned with any 
modern landscape gardening, but stand in 
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poetical nature, he thinks, is akin to order, 
and in his own case certainly the opinion is 
true. 

Many of the old houses in Cambridge 
have been torn down or moved away, and 
not a few have been turned over to Celtic 
occupants. Of the former the most cele- 
brated is the Inman House, in Cambridge- 
port, Putnam’s head-quarters, now standing 
on a strange street, and so transformed as 
to be scarcely recognizable. But of dwell- 
ings built in the present century which have 
already acquired some little interest there 
are not a few. Thus, Dr. A. P. Peabody, 


preacher to the university, and well known 


simple beauty, while the tall trees to the | 
westward are almost sombre when the night- | 


breeze blows through them. 
house is a poet’s home, and thither bards, as 
well as birds, seem naturally to fly. 
the owner was in Europe lately for a couple 
of years he gave his keys, for occupancy of 
the house, to Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
whose dainty verse was written meanwhile 
to the crooning of the Elmwood chimneys 
mentioned somewhere by the elder poet. 
Mr. Lowell himself is now in the full vigor 
of middle life. His hair and beard are tinged 
with auburn and streaked with gray; but 
he is a muscular bard, in perfect health, and 
of uniform courtesy and good nature. In 


his personal appearance, as in the manage- 


ment of his affairs, there is nothing of the 
traditional heedlessness of the poet. 





The 


The old yellow | 


When | 


| 


| 
| 


as an orthodox Unitarian theologian, occu- 
pies the large house on the corner of Quincy 
and Harvard streets, within the college in- 
closure. It was once used as an observato- 
ry, the late George P. Bond having thus oc- 
cupied it while professor in the college. Dr. 
Peabody’s predecessor in his ofticial chair, 
Dr. Huntington, now Bishop of Central New 
York, also preceeded him as occupant of 
this house. Without great age, it presents 
a stately and dignified appearance well be- 
fitting the home of a professor of Christian 
morals. The town, too, seems to-day quite 
as attractive as of yore to men of letters, 
several of its present residents being of our 
younger authors, not graduates of Harvard, 
but drawn hither by their literary tastes, 
and readily domesticated in the old haunts. 
The most eminent of these newer settlers is 
William D. Howells. Mr. Howells is an 
Ohio man, who never went to college, but 
acquired his education at the compositor’s 
vase and the country editor’s desk. Presi- 
dent Lincoln sent him to Venice, where the 
duties of a somewhat unimportant consu- 
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| was an author as well as a printer, having 
| written a couple of books on punctuation 
and several treatises in defense of the re- 
ligious faith he professed. 

| We have thus traced the records of an old 
| New England town from its foundation ip 
| struggle and poverty to its calm and mod- 
| est prosperity of to-day. In a country none 
| too rich in historic landmarks it has some- 
| thing to remind one of a creditable past. 
Perhaps Sir Charles ‘Dilke was not unduly 
enthusiastic when he wrote of it: “Our En- 
| glish universities have not about them the 
| classic repose, the air of study, which belong 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts...... Even the 
| English Cambridge has a breathing street 
| or two, and a weekly market-day; while 
| Cambridge in New England is one great 
|academic grove, buried in a philosophic 
|calm which our universities can not rival 
as long as men resort to them for other pur- 
poses than work.” 


: | A VOICE IN THE DESERT. 
Tue west was gorgeous with the sunset splendor— 
The gathered flowers of Light's resplendent crown; 
Bloom after bloom did Paradise surrender, 
As if the Gardens of the Blest came down, 


late left him ample opportunity for study | The east was piled with clouds of storm and thunder— 
and thought amidst specially attractive and | Huge mountains seamed with bolts of hurtling fire-— 
romantic surroundings. He likes, we im- | Now swept by gales that tore their cliffs asunder, 
agine, his poetry better than his prose, but And then in weird convulsions heaving higher. 
the public chooses to rank him as one of our | o, 


| Weeae re 


WILLIAM D, HOWELLS. 


best masters of style, and most delicately 
witty tellers of tales. A man of medium 
height, of a temperament so happy as al- 
most to seem jovial, he lives in his own 
house on Concord Avenue, under wide- 
spreading trees, and not far from the Wash- 
ington Elm and the historic common. To- 
ward the town Mr. Howells has proved a 
most dutiful adopted son, his Suburban 
Sketches having celebrated anew, in agreea- 
ble prose, many of her old and new features. 

Cambridge contains some cabinet organ, 
glass, and other factories; but, curiously 
enough, the only industries by which it is 
known to the outside world are its printing 
establishments. The first press in the colo- 
nies was set up here in 1639, and the Uni- 
versity Press of to-day claims to be the di- 
rect successor of Stephen Day’s office. The 
late Charles Folsom made an attempt to 
organize an establishment which should be 
after the pattern of the University Press at 
Cambridge, England, and the Clarendon 


Press at Oxford, but he failed; and the | 


present University Press is such only in 


name, not even printing all the college | 


catalogues. There are two other printing 


er the fun's couch the roses still kept blowing, 

| And royal lilies, starred with purple eyes; 

' And banks of golden daffodils kept growing, 
Soft ridge on ridge, along the glowing skies. 

| 

| But down the gorges of the storm’s sierras 


| The rain and hail in roaring cascades fell; 
The lightning, playing like a dance of Furies, 
Pictured the nameless scenery of hell. 


On the vast plains where I beheld the vision, 
On one side beauty, on the other dread— 
Between the Tempest and the scene Elysian— 

An antelope unfrighted bowed its head. 


Beside a stunted shrub, alone, unfriended, 
It waited ’midst the awful desert place, 
As if at home and tenderly defended, 
Eve’s radiance and the storm-glare on its face. 


I saw the dying of the western splendor, 
I saw the darkness of the tempest fall, 
And heard a mystic voice, in accents tender, 
Out of the brooding Terror to me call: 


“© wanderer o’er Life’s deserts and its mountains, 
In storm and sunshine, with uncertain feet, 
Pining for joy of the immortal fountains, 
And clinging still to all of earth that’s sweet, 


‘One heart is in the thunder and the roses, 
| One hand the honey and the gall distills : 
| He who upon the INFINITE reposes 


houses, the Riverside Press, occupying hand-| His place in Heaven's grand order meetly fills 
some brick buildings on the banks of the | “Whate’er his path, however sad its seeming, 
Charles, and John Wilson and Sons’, domi-| he giory or the darkness overhead, 

ciled in an old wooden structure on Dunster | Upon it Love's unchanging smile is beaming, 
Street. The late Mr. Wilson, a Scotchman,! And to the perfect Goop his steps are led.” 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

L—THE EXACT SCIENCES.—[Concluded.] 

LIGHT, HEAT, ETC, 

YROM the time of Newton to that of 
| Young the science of optics made no ma- 
The correction by Dollond, 
in 1758, of one of the few mistaken inferen- 

es of Newton, that the dispersive powers of 
transparent bodies are not proportional to 
their mean refractive powers, however prac- 
tically important, was not a large contribu- 
tion to theory; and Bradley’s discovery of 
the aberration of light belongs rather to 

lynamics than to optics. It is, in fact, some- 
what surprising that this latter phenome- 
non had not been recognized in anticipation 
of observation as a physical necessity, since 
the progressive motion of light had been 
demonstrated by Roemer half a century be- 
fore. The first note of returning activity 
in the field of optical investigation was giv- 
en by Dr. Young in the memoirs which, in 
1800 and the two or three years following, 
he read before the Royal Society, reviving 
he hypothesis of Huyghens that light is 
ropagated by undulations and not by the 
mission of material particles, and support- 
ng this view by evidences and reasonings 
30 cogent as to advance it to the dignity of 
a theory. It is a remarkable fact, illustra- 
ting the tenacity with which even enlight- 
ned minds cling to opinions long received 
without question, that these able and unan- 
swerable papers failed to convince, or even, 
as is remarked by Principal Forbes, to se- 
cure a single adherent among the members 
of the learned body to which they were ad- 
dressed. The discovery by Malus in 1808 
of the polarization of light by reflection 
awakened a new interest in optical ques- 
tions, and a large part of the history of this 
science during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century is occupied with the devel- 
opment of the consequences of this discov- 
ery by Fresnel, Arago, Brewster, Seebeck, 
snd others. Important contributions to the 
mathematical theory, left in some respects 
incomplete by Fresnel, were made by Cau- 
chy, Maceculagh, and Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton. No part of this belongs to Amer- 
ican science. 

Spectrum.—In 1802 Dr. Wollaston, of Lon- 
don, in observing through a prism the image 
of an elongated and very narrow aperture, 
perceived it to be intersected by well-defined 
straight lines perpendicular to its length— 
lines which Young seems to have regarded 
at first as boundaries between the several 
elementary colors of the spectrum. Dr. 
Brewster subsequently observed that cer- 
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tain bodies, solid, liquid, and gaseous, have 
the power of producing not lines only, but 
broad bands in the spectral image of the 
light transmitted through them. But the 
most remarkable discovery in this branch 
of investigation was made by Fraunhofer 
in 1814, who, employing a telescope to aid 
the observation, detected and was able to 
count nearly six hundred lines like those 
seen by Wollaston, fixed in position—a num- 
ber which Brewster subsequently increased 
to two thousand, and which later observa- 
tions have shown to be practically unlimit- 
ed. The earliest investigations of this eu- 
rious, but, as it has since appeared, highly 
important class of phenomena, undertaker 
in the United States, were made by Dr. John 
William Draper, of New York, a man whose 
name occupies a very Conspicuous place in 
the world as well of letters as of science. 
Dr. Draper’s labors in this department were 
spread over so large a field that it would be 
quite impracticable to do them justice in 
the limited space at our command. They 
embraced at once the physical, chemical, 
and thermal properties of light, and the re- 
lations of this principle to the organic world 
and the physiology of vision. He was the 
first to apply the method of photography to 
the study of the Fraunhofer lines. A mem- 
oir published by him in 1843 describes 
many new lines in the ultra-red and ultra- 
violet. The great bands in the ultra-red 
were first detected by him. Some of these 
were subsequently rediscovered by the aid 
of the thermo-multiplier. In 1844 he pho- 
tographed the diffraction spectrum formed 
by a Gitter-platte, or ruled grating, and pub- 
lished a memoir showing the singular ad- 
vantages which that spectrum possesses 
over the prismatic in investigations on ra- 
diation. Since the science of spectroscopy 
(a science of which the foundations were laid 
in Dr. Draper’s early researches) has attain- 
ed so high an importance in connection with 
investigations both of celestial and terres- 
trial chemistry, the spectrum has been pho- 
tographed upon a much larger scale than 
was attempted by Dr. Draper. 

The most admirable photograph of this 
kind, so far as the visible spectrum is con- 
cerned, was obtained by Mr. Lewis M. Ruth- 
erfurd, of New York, in 1866. It was en- 
larged from an original taken with prisms 
constructed of plate-glass, hollow, and fill- 
ed with bisulphide of carbon—a plan first 
adopted by Professor O. N. Rood, in 1862. 
To a very powerful train of such prisms, 
six in number, made effectively twelve by 
means of a repeating prism, Mr. Rutherfard 
subsequently applied a system of mechan- 
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ical or automatic oiiuateneu for varying | 


the angular position without deranging the 


contrivance of the kind ever invented. Of 
the map, eighty-two inches in length, and 
embracing more than 2500 sharply defined 


scopist of London, remarked recently in a | 


public lecture, it was a thing so admirable | 
that he could not look at it without a feel- | 
} 
| 


ing of the intensest envy. Still more re-| 


cently (1873), Dr. Henry Draper, son of Dr. 


J. W. Draper, has produced a photograph of | 
the ultra-violet rays of the diffraction spec- | 
trum which far exceeds in distinctness any | 
thing previously attempted in this difficult | 
spectral region. The gitter from which it | 
was taken was ruled by Mr. Rutherfurd, | 
who had long been engaged in the attempt | 
to perfect plates suitable for this purpose. | 
The earliest gitters were prepared by Fraun- | 
hofer, and were ruled through leaf metal or 
thin coatings of grease on glass. He sub- 
sequently ruled with a diamond point on | 
the glass itself; but none of his rulings | 
were closer than about 8000 lines to the | 
inch, and none of over 3500 were regular 
enough to be serviceable. For the last | 
twenty or thirty years the plates most in | 
use by investigators have been furnished | 
by Mr. F. A. Nobert, of Barth, in Pomeranian | 
russia, Who has carried his rulings to a| 
degree of fineness far beyond that at which 


spectra cease altogether to be produced, the 
object being to provide tests for the resolv- 


ing power of microscopes. Admirable as 
these productions certainly are, they are de- 
ficient in uniformity, which is the quality of 
most essential importance in the gratings 
required for the study of diffraction spec- 
tra. Mr. Rutherfurd’s finer gratings have 
nearly 18,000 lines to the inch, and their 
uniformity, as tested by the sharpness of 
their definition of the spectral lines, is all 
but perfect. The delicacy of this ruling 
operation may be judged by the fact that 
when the machine which draws the lines 
is operated by hand, although not touched 
but only moved by a cord attached, the rul- 
ing is liable to be made uneven by the ef- 
fect of expansion from the radiant heat 
of the person. In consequence of this, 
Mr. Rutherfurd resorted to the expedient of 
driving the machine by a miniature tur- 
bine wheel, with very satisfactory results. 

The memoir of Dr. Henry Draver accom- 
panying the photograph above mentioned 
was read before the French Academy of 
Sciences, and published in their Comptes 
Rendus. It has also been printed in full in 
the principal journals devoted to physical 
science in France, England, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and the discussion of the photograph 
has settled the wave lengths of all the ultra- 
violet rays, and has finally corrected the er- 
rors of previous observers. 





The first onamneiin of the relation be- 


| tween the spectra of incandescent or incan- 
regularity of the train, which was the first | 


descing bodies and their physical condition 
or chemical composition was made by Dr. 
J. W. Draper, in an important memoir “On 


| the Production of Light and Heat,” publish- 
lines, Mr. Lockyer, the celebrated spectro- | 


ed in 1847. This, among other things, point- 
ed out the means of determining the solid 
or gaseous condition of the sun, the stars, 
and the nebule. In it the author demon- 
strated experimentally that all solid sub- 
stances, and probably all liquids, become in- 
candescent at the same temperature ; that 
the temperature of red heat is about 977° F. ; 
that the spectrum of an incandescent solid 
is continuous, containing neither bright nor 
dark fixed lines; that from common tem- 
| peratures up to 977° F. the rays emitted by 
a solid produce no effect on vision, but that 
at that temperature they impress the eye 
with the sensation of red; that the heat 
of the incandescing body being made con- 
tinuously to rise, other rays are added, in- 
creasing in refrangibility with increase of 
| temperature ; and that while the addition 
of rays so much the more refrangible as the 
temperature is higher is going on, there is 
an augmentation of the intensity of those 
already existing. In the following year, in 
a memoir on the production of light by 
chemical action, Dr. Draper gave the spec- 
trum analysis of many different flames, and 
devised the arrangements of charts of their 
fixed lines in the manner now universally 
employed. The former of these memoirs 
had a circulation in American and foreign 
journals proportionate to its importance. 
Au analysis of it in Italian was read in July, 
1847, by Melloni, before the Royal Academy 
of Naples, and this was afterward transla- 
ted into French and English. Yet, notwith- 
standing the publicity thus given to these 
discoveries, the same facts were thirteen 
years later published by Professor Kirch- 
hoff, under the guise of mathematical de- 
ductions, with so slight a reference to the 
original discoverer that he secured substan- 
tially the entire credit of them himself; and 
in a historical sketch of spectrum analy- 
sis subsequently published, he omitted the 
name of Dr. Draper altogether. This is the 
more remarkable, as the historical sketch 
here referred to was professedly prepared 
because the writer had become aware of 
the existence “of some publications on the 
subject which he had not before known, 
and had found that other publications 
which had appeared to him to possess no 
special interest” were not similarly regard- 
ed by all. The object, therefore, of this 
sequel was “to complete the historical sur- 
vey.” It is entirely occupied, nevertheless, 
with an argument to disprove that any ob- 
server had contributed any thing to “the 
solution of the proposed question whether 
the bright lines of a glowing gas are sole- 
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ly dependent on its chemical constituents” | severing effort, and is the fruit of probably 


until 1861, when it was solved by Bunsen | 
and himself—excepting only Swan, who in | 
1857 identified the sodium line, although 
“he did not answer the question positively, 
or in its most general form.” The writer | 
considers and passes judgment on the claims 
of Herschel, Talbot, W. A. Miller, Wheat- 
stone, Masson, Angstrém, Van der Willigen, 
and Pliicker, all of whom had examined the 
well-known bright lines in the spectra of 
flames or of the electric spark, and had 
made suggestions indicating that this ques- 
tion had been present to their minds; but 
remarkably omits from the enumeration the 
name of the only observer whose publica- | 
tions were most directly suggestive of such | 
a course of investigation as that which he 
himself subsequently pursued. In 1858, 
three years before the announcement of the 
results obtained by Bunsen ajd Kirchhoff, | 
a memoir appeared by Dr. Draper on the 
nature of flame and the condition of the 
sun’s surface, which was the precursor of 
the numerous investigations out of which 
has grown the imposing science of celestial | 
chemistry. 

The spectra of the stars were earliest | 
studied by Mr. Rutherfurd, who published | 
in 1863 a comparative map or diagram giv- 
ing the spectra of seventeen different stars | 
compared with those of the sun, the moon, 
and the planets Mars and Jupiter. The | 
star spectra were arranged by him in three | 
classes, to some extent corresponding to | 
those since made by Secchi. In 1861 Pro- | 
fessor Kirchhoff made public his well-known | 
map of the solar spectrum, in which the 
very numerous lines given are determined 
in place by a millimetric scale. To remove 
the uncertainties attendant on the use of 
such a system, Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, of Har- 
vard University, proposed, and to a certain 
extent constructed, in 1866, a normal map 
of the spectrum founded on wave lengths. 
His map embraced 187 lines lying between 
C and G of Fraunhofer. In 1871 a prelim- 
inary map or catalogue of the spectral lines 
of the solar chromosphere was published in 
the Philosophical Magazine, of London, by 
Professor C.A. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
which was afterward republished by Schel- 
len in his large work on the spectroscope. 
This embraced 103 lines, identifying such as 
had been observed before, and giving the 
names of former observers. In the follow- 
ing year this number was increased by Pro- 
fessor Young to 273. The most important 
contribution to stellar spectroscopy yet 
made is a photograph of the spectrum of 
Alpha Lyre taken by Dr. Henry Draper 
with his great speculum of twenty-eight 
inches aperture, showing in the invisible 
region four great groups of lines never be- 
fore seen. This interesting result has been 
attained only after seventeen years of per- 


the most difficult and costly experiment in 
celestial chemistry ever made. 

The conclusion as to the chemical consti- 
tution of the heavenly bodies to which the 
study of their spectra has led, is that the 


' a . . 
same elements are found in them as in the 


earth, and only the same, with the single ex- 
ception of a supposed element in the sun, 
called for the present, helium. But it ap- 
pears that the temperatures of the different 
bodies must be materially different; and this 
difference is without doubt the occasion of 
the varieties of their spectral aspects, and 
of their very observable differences of color 
to the eye. 

In regard to the distribution of heat in 


| the spectrum, an important discovery was 


made by Dr. Draper so recently as 1872. 
He has shown that the observed decrease 
of the intensity of heat from the more to the 
less refrangible region, is due not to any in- 
herent quality of the rays, but solely to the 
action of the prism itself, which compresses 
the less refrangible region and dilates the 
more refrangible. 

Photography.— The sensibility of many 
chemical compounds to the action of light 
was very early observed. Attempts were 
made by Sir Humphry Davy and others 
sarly in this century to take advantage of 
this fact for the purpose of producing copies 
of prints, leaves, etc., by pressing them un- 
der glass against sheets of paper which had 
been impregnated with silver salts, and ex- 
posing them in the sunlight. Imperfect 
copies were obtained, but they were eva- 
nescent, no successful process having been 
discovered for removing the unchanged salt 
from the paper. They were counterparts of 
the originals, but presented, of course, the 
lights and shades reversed. For a number 
of years, beginning in about 1830, Mr. Ni- 
cephore Niepce and Mr. Daguerre in France, 
and Mr. Fox Talbot in England, occupied 
themselves in persevering endeavors to dis- 
cover some mode by which the fleeting im- 
ages might be fixed, and to increase the sen- 
sitiveness of the chemically prepared surface 
employed to receive the impression. These 
efforts were at length crowned with success. 
In 1839 Mr. Daguerre made public the beauti- 
ful process which bears his name, and this 
was immediately followed by the announce- 
ment of the very different one which Mr. 
Talbot had been engaged in perfecting, and 
which he was thus constrained somewhat 
prematurely to disclose. The production of 
these light-pictures was attributed to the 
action of a ciass of rays present in the sun- 
light, but non-luminous, called, for want of 
a better name, the chemical rays. ~ For this 
term Dr. Draper proposed to substitute the 
name tithonic, from a fancied analogy with 
the fable of Tithonus, the favorite of Aurora; 
and somewhat later Sir John Herschel sug- 
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gested the term actinic—a term which, in 
spite of its etymological vagueness, has since 
prevailed. In regard to this class of rays, the 
researches of Dr. Draper, protracted through 
a period of ten or fifteen years, commencing 
about 1835, were more fertile of results than 
those of any contemporary investigator. 
Though embracing the class of phenomena 
on which the art of photography has been 
founded, their scope was in the largest de- 
gree comprehensive. They included, among 
other things, experiments on the absorption 
of the chemical rays by solid and liquid me- 
dia, the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
light, the interference of chemical rays, the 
crystallization of substances in the rays of 
light, the supposed magnetizing properties 
of the solar rays, which he found not to ex- 
ist, and the effects of light upon vegeta- 
tion. 
these subjects in foreign and American jour- 
nals amounted to nearly forty. Many of 
these were collected in 1844 in a large quar- 
to volume, entitled, A Treatise on the Forces 
which produce the Organization of Plants. Par- 
ticularly noticeable among these are a mem- 


vir explanatory of the mechanical cause of 


the flow of sap in plants, which is ascribed 
to the carbonization of water on the leaves 
by the light of the sun; and another, dem- 
onstrating that it is the yellow ray which 
produces the reduction of carbonic acid in 
plants, and not the violet, as had been pre- 
viously supposed. The first photographic 
portraits of the human countenance were 
taken by Dr. Draper soon after the an- 
nouncement of Daguerre’s discovery, and at 
a time when such a thing had been pro- 
nounced impracticable by so high an au- 
thority as Sir David Brewster. He taught 
the art to Professor Morse, by whom it was 
long successfully practiced, and who pos- 
sessed exclusively the secret until it was at 
length made public by the originator in the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Maga- 
zine. This consisted essentially in quick- 
ening the sensitiveness of the Daguerrean 
plates by brief exposure to the vapor of 
bromine. By this treatment they became 
so extremely sensitive as to receive an im- 
pression instantaneously in the open air, 
and in the light of an ordinary apartment 
in a very few seconds. About the same 
time, and while the method of Dr. Draper 
was still undisclosed, a similar result was 
attained by the writer of this article by 
the use of chlorine. Photographs of the 
moon were taken by Dr. Draper as early as 
1840, at a time when the moon’s rays were 
supposed to possess no actinic power, and 
when, in fact, bright objects strongly illu- 
minated by the intensest light of the full 
moon failed, after hours of exposure, to pro- 
duce any trace of an impression on the plates 
of Daguerre. These photographs showed 
very well the light and shade characteris- 


The memoirs published by him on | 
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tic of the different regions of the satellite, 
though by no means comparable to the mag- 
nificent photographs since taken by Dr. Hen- 
ry Draper and by Mr. Rutherfurd. 

The useful applications of the photo- 
graphic art are very numerous. In por- 
traiture it has created a special industry, 
large and lucrative, and of world-wide pop- 
ularity. In mechanical engineering and in 
every branch of constructive art it furnish- 
es the means of obtaining designs of the 
most complicated machinery or structures 
without the expenditure of time and labor 
necessary for the execution of drawings. 
It provides a perfect means of cultivating 
the popular taste or of instructing the pop- 
ular intelligence by bringing faithful rep- 
resentations of the choicest works of art, or 
of the most interesting scenes of nature and 
of human life, within the reach of every 
one. Aided by the ingenious invention of 
Professor Wheatstone, the stereoscope, it 
actually seems to reproduce before us the 
objects which it represents, with all the as- 
pect of reality. In its later degrees of per- 
fection it has made it possible to prepare 
plates from which prints in ink can be di- 
rectly taken; and as an aid to the litho- 
graphic art it has substituted a direct im- 
pression on the stone for the patient labor 
of the engraver or the draughtsman. In the 
|magnetic observatories established by thi 
| British and other European governments, it 
| traces the record of the daily and hourly 
| fluctuations of the magnetic elements; and 
|it has in some instances been employed to 
| record in like manner the indications of the 
| barometer and the thermometer. Its high- 
‘est applications are undoubtedly to astron- 

omy, to uranographical measurements ac- 
| cording to the method of Mr. Rutherfurd, 
to the study of the solar and stellar spectra 
as practiced by Mr. Rutherfurd and Dr. H. 
Draper, to that of the sun spots so per- 
severingly pursued by De la Rue, Loewy, 
jand Carrington, and to fixing the phases 
|of solar eclipses, and of still more rare 
phenomena, like the transit of Venus. 

Production of Cold.—One of the most im- 
| portant applications of the principles of 
| physics to a practical purpose is to be 
| found in the various forms of apparatus at 
present in use for the artificial production 
of cold. All of these owe their efficacy to 
the absorption of heat which takes place in 
the vaporization of highly volatile liquids ; 
,and the discovery that this principle can be 
| practically and economically utilized is due 
| to our countryman, Professor A. C. Twining, 
| of New Haven, by whom the first apparatus 
| for the purpose on a working scale ever con- 
| structed was put into operation in 1850, and 
| was made the subject of a patent in this 
country and in England. Professor Twin- 
|ing made use of common sulphuric ether as 
| the liquid to be vaporized. Subsequently 


Mr. Tellier, an English inventor, substitu- 
ted for this, methylic ether, which has the 
advantage of being greatly more volatile ; 
and Mr. Carré, of Paris, employed liquefied 
ammoniacal gas, which possesses the same 
advantage in a still higher degree. An 
important industry has grown out of this 
discovery, which is every year enlarging the 
magnitude of its operations. 

The Microscope-—The discovery made in 
1829 by Mr. J. J. Lister, of London, that ev- 
ery achromatic combination of lenses has 
two aplanatic foci, and that by the combi- 
nation of two achromatics the spherical 
aberration of oblique pencils can be effect- 
ually suppressed, formed an epoch in the 
history of this instrument from which dates 
an almost miraculously rapid advance to- 
ward perfection. Results toward which 
Chevallier and others had been blindly feel- 
ing their way without ever satisfactorily 
reaching them were now made dependent 
upon well-ascertained principles; and the 
question who should produce the best mi- 
croscope became a question of relative in- 
genuity in the application of theory no less 
than of practical skill in producing the 
curves which theory dictated. In 1846 Mr. 
Charles S. Spencer, a young, self-taught, and 
previously unknown optician living in the 
nterior of the State of New York, submitted 
to the microscopists of the country micro- 
scopic objectives exhibiting a sharpness of 
definition and power of resolution which 
excited the greatest surprise, and entitled 
them to be esteemed, for the time at least, 
as superior to any other known in the 
world. The great multiplication of micro- 
scopic observers produced by the wonderful 
improvement of the instrument, and the 
great increase in the demand for objectives 
consequent upon the multiplication of ob- 
servers, soon, however, produced the natu- 
ral effect of rivalry among opticians, and 
foreign objectives appeared which justly 
challenged comparison with those of Mr. 
Spencer. In the subsequent progress of 
improvement the artisans of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
have maintained a pretty equal strife. Mr. 
Spencer still sustains the high reputation 
which he so early established ; and upon the 
same plane with him may be placed Mr. R. 
B. Tolles, of Boston, and Mr. William Wales, 
of Fort Edward, New Jersey. Of the natu- 
ralists among us who have devoted them- 
selves to the use of the microscope, none 
have done more honor to the science of 
our country than the late Professor Bailey, 
of West Point, whose contributions to the 
knowledge of the diatomaces are distribu- 
ted through the journals and Transactions, 
and Professor H. L. Smith, of Hobart Col- 
lege, one of the highest living authorities 
upon this order of the alg, who has now in 
the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, 
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awaiting publication, a systematic and com- 
prehensive monograph on the subject, found- 
ed on the studies and observations of twen- 
ty years, and illustrated with numerous 
original drawings from nature. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, ETC. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the science of electricity existed only 
in a very elementary condition. Its phe- 
nomena, so far as they were known, belonged 
to static electricity only, and were referred 
to the agency of a subtle fluid or fluids pres- 
ent every where, but becoming manifest only 
when in a state of disturbed equilibrium. 
The hypothesis of a single electrical fluid is 
usually ascribed to Franklin, and passes by 
his name, though Leslie claims that it had 
been earlier suggested by Watson, of Lon- 
don. The opposing hypothesis of Dufay 
presumed the existence of two fluids neu- 
tralizing each other in the ordinary condi- 
tion of bodies by their union, and exhibiting 
attractions and repulsions when separated. 
The Franklinian hypothesis is liable to the 
objection that it necessitates the supposi- 
tion that material bodies deprived of elec- 
tricity are mutually repellent. But neither 
is any longer entertained. Franklin dem- 
onstrated the identity of lightning with the 
ordinary electric spark as early as 1752. It 
is commonly believed that the first suspi- 
cion of this identity originated with him; 
but it had already been suggested by Nollet 
in 1746, who compared a thunder-cloud to 
the prime conductor of an electrical ma- 
chine (it resembles more nearly one coating 
of a Leyden-jar), and had been urged in a 
plausible course of reasoning by Winkler. 
Franklin’s merit was that he suggested the 
means of setting the question forever at 
rest by actually drawing electricity out of 
the clouds. It is a curious fact that he was 
not the first to try his own experiment. The 
plan he had publicly proposed was to erect 
on some eminence a lofty insulated iron rod 
tapering to a point; and this plan was fol- 
lowed by Dalibard, who drew sparks from 
such a rod erected near Paris, and even 
charged from it a Leyden-jar, as early as the 
10th of May, 1752. The famous kite experi- 
ment of Franklin was performed more than 
a month later, on the 15th of June; but in 
those days, in which ocean cables and steam- 
ships were equally unknown, he was, of 
course, ignorant of Dalibard’s previous suc- 
cess. It is upon this experiment that the 
immense reputation of Franklin as a man of 
science mainly rests. Considering the sim- 
plicity of the conception and the still great- 
er simplicity of the apparatus by which it 
was realized, we can not at this distance of 
time but be astonished at the profound im- 
pression it produced upon the world. Such 
was his popularity in France that, when he 
appeared as the representative of the Ameri- 
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can- colonies at the court of Louis XVI., the 
sale of his portrait made the fortune of the 
engraver; and beneath this portrait was in- 
scribed, by the minister of a monarch him- 
self a few years later dethroned and exe- 
cuted as a tyrant, the famous legend, 


“ Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Not long after this, moreover, the celebra- 
ted Erasmus Darwin, writing to compliment 
Franklin on having united philosophy to 
modern science, directed his letter merely to 
“Dr. Franklin, America,” adding that he was 
ilmost disposed to write “ Dr. Franklin, The 
World,” there being but one Franklin, and 
that Franklin being known of all men. Aft- 
er making all allowance for the weight of 
Franklin’s political position and the sound 
practical sense displayed in his writings on 
subjects of popular interest, there remains 
no doubt that his singular celebrity was 
due mainly, after all, to the association of 
his name with the lightning. The great 
discovery of Volta, just at the close of the 
century, originated a new and prolific branch 
of electrical science, not at first recognized 
as such. In the infancy of the investiga- 
tion which this discovery opened, it was a 
first necessity of progress to improve the 
means by which the electric current is gen- 
erated. For the inconvenient pile of the 
discoverer, trough batteries with immovable 
plates were soon introduced in England, and 
it was by means of such that Sir Humphry 
Davy made many of his very numerous and 
celebrated electro-chemical discoveries. Dr. 


Wollaston greatly improved these batteries | 


by giving them a construction which caused 
both sides of the zines to be effective, and 
permitted the plates to be removed from the 
troughs. But all these forms of apparatus 


were attended with the serious disadvantage | 


that their power when in action rapidly de- 
clined, in consequence of the formation upon 


the negatives of a coating of minute bub- | 


bles of hydrogen gas. 
first effectually overcome by Dr. Robert 
Hare, of Philadelphia, who in 1820 intro- 
duced the form of voltaic battery which, 
from the intensity of its effects, he called 
the deflagrator. The deflagrator was made 
very compact by forming the metals into 
coils, their opposed surfaces being very near 


wedges; but its important characteristic 
consisted of a mechanism by which the en- 
tire series of elements could be instantane- 
ously immersed in the liquid or lifted out. 
or experiments of brief duration, therefore, 
the battery was always ready to act with its 
full power. A similar device occurred later 
to Faraday, but though it was original with 
him, he very honorably admitted that on ex- 
amination he found this new battery to be 
“in all essential respects the same as that 
invented and described by Dr. Hare.” Be- 


This difficulty was | 


| was a discovery accidentally made 


sides the deflagrator, Dr. Hare constructed 
another form of voltaic apparatus, designed 
with low intensity of electricity to generate 
an enormous volume of heat. This, which he 
called the calorimotor, was formed by com- 
bining many very large plates of zine and 
copper into two series, and immersing them 
at once into a tank of dilute acid. By means 
of it large rods of iron or platinum are ig- 
nited and fused in a few seconds, and its 
magnetic effects are equally surprising; yet 
it is hardly capable of producing the faintest 
spark between carbon electrodes. Dr. Hare 
was an extremely voluminous writer on sub- 
jects connected with voltaic electricity and 
chemistry. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
articles from his pen may be found in the 
Journal of Science alone. In invention he 
was wonderfully fertile, and in the variety 
of ingenious contrivances devised and con- 
structed by him in aid of investigation or 
for purposes of illustration, he deserves to 
be ranked with men like Hooke, Wollaston, 
and Wheatstone. 

The constant battery, the next improve- 
ment in voltaic electro-motive apparatus, 
was produced by Daniell in 1836. It is a 
battery of four elements, two metallic and 
two liquid, the liquids being separated by 
a porous partition. In this arrangement 
the nascent hydrogen set free on the zinc 
side, combining with the oxygen of the 
metallic base of the solution on the copper 
side, no longer appears in the gaseous form, 


‘and the obstruction it had occasioned to 
|circulation is thus suppressed. 


Daniell, 
nevertheless, was not the first to suggest a 
battery of four elements. The credit of 
this suggestion is due to Dr. John W. Dra- 
per, of New York, who, as early as 1834, de- 
scribed such a battery in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. 

The relation of electricity to magnetism 
by Oer- 
sted, of Copenhagen, in 1819. He noticed 
that if a wire conveying a voltaic current 
be brought near a suspended magnetic nee- 
dle, the needle will be deflected from its 
normal position. This remarkable discov- 
ery was followed by one no less remark- 
able, made simultaneously by Arago and 
Davy, that the conducting wire itself, what- 


|ever may be the material it is composed of, 
to each other, but separated by insulating | 


| rent, of attracting soft iron. 





is capable, while conveying the voltaic cur- 
Ampére next 
discovered that two wires conveying elec- 
tric currents attract each other if the cur- 
rents are in the same direction, and repel 
if the directions are opposite. Upon this 
he founded his celebrated theory which 
made magnetism only one of the forms of 
manifestation of electrical force. This the- 
ory suggested to Arago the idea that a steel 
needle might possibly be magnetized by 


| subjecting it to the action of an electric 


current passing spirally round it. He test- 


ed the truth of this conjecture, and his ex- 
periment was a success. A repetition of 
this experiment in modified form by Stur- 
geon, of Woolwich, England, in 1825, drew 
after it important consequences. Bending 
a piece of stout iron wire into the form of 
, horseshoe, and coating it with varnish to 
secure insulation, he wound round this a 
copper wire, which he introduced into the 
battery circuit. The iron wire thus treat- 
ed became temporarily a feeble horseshoe 
magnet, capable of sustaining a weight of 
two or three pounds. At this stage of the 
nvestigation the subject attracted the at- 
tention of Professor Joseph Henry, of Al- 
bany, New York, and the next step in the 
progress of this history—a very large one 
-was taken by him. Considering that the 
intensity of the effect must be proportion- 
ed to the closeness of the coil, and that 
with a naked conductor the spirals could 
not permissibly be brought into contact, it 
occurred to him to insulate the conducting 
wire itself, which he did by winding it with 
silk. This expedient enabled him not only 
to envelop the iron closely in the first in- 
stance, but also to wind several successive 
coils over each other. The result was to 
produce an electro-magnet in the proper 
sense of the word—an instrument not lim- 
ited in its use to the purposes of lecture- 
room illustration, but capable of important 
and largely varied practical applications. 
Some of the magnets constructed by Pro- 
fessor Henry sustained weights of between 
one and two tons. 

In pursuing his investigations on this 
subject, Professor Henry ascertained a num- 
ber of important facts concerning the laws 
of development of magnetism in soft iron. 
Having surrounded a given bar with a num- 
ber of short helices abutting end to end, he 
tried the effect of first uniting the similar 
ends of these so as to make one short com- 
pound conductor, and of afterward uniting 
their dissimilar ends so as to make a single 
continuous conductor of them all. With a 
battery of a few elements, the first ar- 
rangement proved to be most effective, but 
with one of many, the second was superior. 
Hence the distinction introduced by him be- 
tween quantity and intensity magnets. 

The possible practical applications of 
the electro-magnet were not overlooked by 
Professor Henry, though he contented him- 
self with pointing them out without pursu- 
ing them. The practicability of an electric 
telegraph was illustrated by him in an ap- 
paratus fitted up in 1831 in the Albany 
Academy, by which an electric current 
transmitted through a circuit of more than 
a mile was made to ring a bell. The inven- 


graph—that is, of the instrument by which 
signals are actually written down by mag- 
netism, and not merely addressed to the 
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sense of hearing or sight—-was made by Pro- 
fessor S. F. B. Morse, of New York. He had 
conceived it as early as 1832. The instru- 
ment did not take form till some years later. 
It was impossible that either mode of signal- 
ing (the mode actually used by Professor 
Henry in 1831 or that conceived by Profess- 
or Morse in 1832) should come into public 
use or be economically a possibility so long 
as there existed no form of constant or sus- 
taining battery, and the batteries of Dan- 
iell and Grove were only known in 1836 and 
1837. 

In the construction of long lines of tele- 
graph it became early necessary to devise 
some practicable means of crossing the larger 
streams or the narrower estuaries by means 
of submerged conductors. When this had 
been successfully accomplished, the same 
system was naturally extended to the small- 
er seas or arms of the ocean, such as the 
British Channel and the Mediterranean. 
But when, a little more than twenty years 
ago, it was first proposed to lay an electric 
sable from continent to continent in the bed 
of the ocean itself, the audacity of the proj- 
ect was such that, at its first announce- 
ment, it struck the world as too visionary 
to be seriously considered. Even to con- 
trive a form of conductor which should com- 
bine the strength and completeness of insu- 
lation indispensable to such a purpose, was 
a problem in applied science of no slight dif- 
ficulty, and te lay it in its place demand- 
ed the exercise of mechanical skill of the 
highest order. Supposing it to have been 
laid, science, again, had not yet devised the 
means of making it available. The exhaust- 
less energy and indomitable perseverance 
of Mr. Cyrus W. Field nevertheless triumph- 
ed at last over all the practical difficulties ; 
and the patient study of the scientific side 
of the question by the electricians, especially 
by Sir William Thomson, with his marvel- 
ous fertility of invention, was equally suc- 
cessful in overcoming the rest. The elec- 
trical telegraph, therefore, one of the most 
magnificent gifts of science to the world, 
may be justly claimed as especially a gift 
of American science, and the energy which 
was mainly instrumental in giving it its 
latest and largest availability was no less 
American. 

Professor Henry was the first to point out 
the practicability of applying electro-mag- 
netism as a motive power, and in illustration 
of this he constructed an oscillating appa- 
ratus, described in the American Journal of 
Science in 1829. The attempts which have 
been made to turn this power practically 
to account have been very numerous. Al- 


|most or quite the earliest was made by 
tion of the first recording magnetic tele- | 


Messrs. Daverport and Coo’, of Vermont, in 
1836. A machine in model exhibited by 
them in New York attracted much atten- 
tion ; but a working engine which they sub- 
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seque nily attempted aid not meet their ex- | | spuniosted to the ‘central office, and definite 


pectations. In all these forms of mechan- | 
ism there is one unavoidable disadvantage, 
which in the infancy of the science was 
not known, consisting in the fact that the 
moving magnets generate in each other cur- 
rents directly opposed to those from which | 
their own magnetic energy is derived ; and 
hence the dynamic power of the engine is | 
not proportional to the static energy of 
its component magnets. Electro-magnetic | 
engines of some power have in a few in-| 
stances been tried, and subsequently aban- 
doned, not on account of any mechanical | 
failure, but for reasons of economy. One| 
of this Densdietiun: constructed under the | 
direction of De Jacobi at the expense of the 
Emperor of Russia, was employed to propel 
a boat on the Neva. Another was the elec- 
tro-magnetic locomotive of our countryman | 
Dr. Charles G. Page. This was remarkable 
for its original and ingenious method of 
applying the power, which was by means 
of solid cylindrical steel magnets rising 
aud descending in the interior of a pile of 
short helices, the helices being successively 
thrown into and out of the circuit. With 
two such engines, Dr. Page drove a car 
weighing eleven tons and carrying four- 
teen passengers on a level track at the rate 
of nineteen miles an hour. Electro-mag- 
netic engines can never compete with steam- 
engines in point of economy until it shall 
be possible to construct batteries in which 
the materials consumed shall be, weight for 
weight, a great deal cheaper than coal. 
Experimentally it has been proved that a 
grain of coal consumed under the boiler of 
a Cornish engine lifts 143 pounds one foot 
high, while a grain of zine consumed in a 
battery to move an electro-magnetic engine 
lifts only eighty pounds to the same height. 
But it requires the consumption of a num- 
ber of grains of coal to produce one grain 
of zine. 

The applications of the electro-magnet to 
purposes of use are too various to permit 
here an enumeration in detail. The astro- 
nomical electro-magnetic chronograph has 
been already mentioned. The instruments 
for measuring still more minute intervals of 
ime, called chronoscopes, are dependent, in 
several of their large variety of forms, on 
similar means of operation. This same re- 
mark may be made of numerous very in- 





genious and very valuable contrivances in- 
troduced in recent years for demonstrating 
the laws of falling bodies, for registering 
vibrations in acoustics, for recording the in- 
dications of meteorological instruments, and 
for many other purposes auxiliary to scien- 
tific investigation. 

As more practical applications, there may 
be mentioned fire-alarms, by means of which 
information of the exact locality of a fire in 
any large city may be instantaneously com- 





orders issued at once to fire-companies how 
to proceed ; burglar-alarms, which instantly 
indicate the door or window in a dwelling 
at which entrance has been attempted, and 
at the same time turn on a light and arouse 
the sleepers by ringing bells or sounding 
rattles; time-balls dropped in centres of 
business or in sea-ports by electrical com- 
munication from distant astronomical ob- 
servatories; and clocks operated by electro- 
magnetism as a motive power, or systems 
of dials by which a single clock may show 
simultaneously the same time in every part 
of a large business establishment. In the 
year 1859 a clock of peculiar and original 
design, operated by electro-magnetism, was 


| constructed, under the direction of the writ- 


er of this article, by Mr. E. 8. Ritchie, of Bos- 
ton, for the observatory of the University 
of Mississippi. The pendulum was entirely 
free, the force required to maintain its mo- 
tion being applied by depositing a very light 
weight (of one or two grains) upon an arm 
of the pendulum at the beginning of the 
swing, and removing it in the middle, by an 
arrangement of electro-magnets. The small 
weight served itself to make and break the 
battery connections necessary to actuate the 
auxiliary mechanism. The intention was, 
by relieving the pendulum from the work 
of operating the escapement, and by redu- 
cing its swing as low as possible (to a frac- 
tion of a degree), to remove every externa! 
sause Which might interfere with the per- 
fect uniformity of its beat. But a very low 
power was required to run it. A single cell 
of Farmer’s so-called water battery (pure 
water next the zinc, and copper sulphate 
next the copper) was sufficient to maintain 
its action, but two were commonly used. 
Mechanically it was a perfect success, but 
after some months of action it was found 
that the electric contacts became vitiated 
by the spark produced, even with that low 
power, at every rupture of the circuit, and 
the current ceased to flow. Though the 
most refractory metals were employed, they 
were still vaporized and oxidized. The dif- 
ficulty was at length overcome by introdu- 
cing Fizeau’s condenser into the circuit, by 
which the spark was effectually suppress- 
ed; but owing to the troubles of the times, 
which prevented the completion of the ob- 
servatory, it was never brought into use. 
Within recent years some interesting con- 
tributions to the progress of electro-magnet- 
ic science have been made in this country 
by Professor A. F. Mayer, of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Professor John Trowbridge, of Har- 
vard University, and others. Professor May- 
er’s experiments have led to some very im- 
portant deductions as to the most effective 
forms of soft iron core to be given to electro- 
magnets, and have shown that in general, 
when such cores are solid cylinders, the cen- 
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tral portion is practically ineffective, and 
may be removed without diminishing the 
nower of the magnet. They have shown 
ilso that the inducing action of the envelop- 
ing wire on itself, or that of the adjoining 
spirals on each other, has no effect on their 
power to magnetize the core, or on the in- 
ensity of the current passing through them. 
We owe also to Professor Mayer one of the 
most delicate and at the same time simple 
modes yet devised of investigating the re- 
sistance of conductors to electric currents 
passing through them. 

That the molecular changes produced in a 
bar of iron by magnetization are attended 
with simultaneous changes of dimensions, 
was rendered probable by the observation 
made many years ago by Dr. Page) that 
they are attended by audible sounds, and 
was experimentally proved by Joule and 
Wertheim. By a very elaborate and care- 
fully conducted investigation, aided by the 
exceedingly delicate micrometric comparator 
constructed for the Coast Survey by Mr. Jo- 
seph Saxton, Professor Mayer has deter- 
mined quantitatively the precise character 
and magnitude of these changes. Professor 
Trowbridge has also made some interesting 
discoveries relating to this subject, among 
which is the fact that if the core of an elec- 
tro-magnet be made a part of a voltaic cir- 
cuit, and the magnetizing current be then 
sent through the enveloping helix by an- 
other battery, a magnetic power may be ob- 
tained materially greater than that which 
the latter current is capable of producing 
alone, but that this effect will not be re- 
peated if the magnetizing circuit be broken 
and again renewed. 

Voltaic Induction.—The power of a voltaic 
current to induce currents in neighboring 
conductors was discovered by Faraday in 
1831. If both conductors are motionless, 
the induced current is but momentary, oc- 
eurring only when the primary current be- 
gins or ceases to flow. If they approach to- 
ward or recede from each other, the induced 
current is continuous so long as this move- 
ment continues, being opposite in direction 
to the primary while approaching, and simi- 
lar in direction while receding. By using 
helices instead of single conductors, Mr. 
Faraday succeeded in producing induced 
currents of great energy. In the same year 
Professor Henry made the remarkable dis- 
covery that a voltaic current induces an ex- 
tra current in the conductor in which it is 
itself conveyed, which, however, manifests 
itself only on making or breaking connec- 
tion with the battery, the intensity being 
proportional to the length of the conductor, 
and being greatly increased by giving the 
conductor the form of a close spiral. Pro- 
fessor Henry demonstrated later that, if a 
series of closed circuits be placed side by 
side, the first receiving a primary current 
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from the battery, then on making or break 
ing battery connection a series of induced 
currents will be generated in these several 
circuits, which will 
site directions. 


be alternately in oppo- 
The system of conductors 
best adapted to this demonstration is a se- 
ties of flat spirals known as Henry’s coils, 
formed of wire, or better of copper ribbon, 
insulated. Induced currents of the ninth 
order have thus been demonstrated, and the 
possible number is theoretically unlimited. 

Magneto-Electricity—The year 1831 was 
very fruitful of electrical discovery. It was 
in this year that Faraday detected the pow- 
er of a permanent steel magnet to induce 
electric currents in neighboring conductors, 
and in this year also he succeeded in pro- 
ducing from the induction of such a magnet 
a visible electric spark. From this mem- 
orable discovery the science of magneto- 
electricity takes its date. Almost immedi- 
ately after it a powerful magneto-electric 
machine was constructed by Mr. Joseph 
Saxton, of Philadelphia, which was almost 
the first of its kind. Another, still more 
powerful, was subsequently invented by Dr. 
Page, who added the simple but ingenious 
contrivance called the pole-changer, by 
which the currents, incessantly reversed in 
the helices of the machine, are transmitted 
through the circuit in one constant direc- 
tion. With this improvement the machine 
may be made a substitute for a galvanic 
battery in the operations of electrolysis. 
Magneto-electric machines have consequent- 
ly in recent years to a large extent super- 
seded batteries for many important practi- 
cal purposes. The galvano-plastie art, so 
largely employed in copying in fac-simile 
objects of ornament and use, in plating and 
gilding, in duplicating the plates of the en- 
graver, in stereotyping pages for the letter- 
press, and in a variety of other ways, is now 
conducted almost entirely by the use of 
these machines. Constructed on a large 
scale, they have been employed by the gov- 
ernments of France and England to furnish 
electric lights for some of their most impor- 
tant light-houses. 

Induction Coils.—After the power of a per- 
manent magnet to induce electric currents 
had demonstrated, it could not be 
doubted that electro-magnets would do the 
same. This was Faraday’s inference, and 
experiment confirmed the anticipation. A 
secondary coil, surrounding but independ- 
ent of the coil of an electro-magnet, gave 
currents whenever the battery connectior 
of the magnet was made or broken. In this 
discovery is found the first suggestion of 2 
form of electrical apparatus which has in 
recent years become a powerful instrument 
of physical investigation, the induction coil. 
In its earliest form this apparatus was the 
invention of our countryman, Dr. Page, and 
was called by him the “separable helix.” 


been 
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There was an inner helix, fixed upright 
upon a support, into the hollow interior of 
which might be introduced bars or wires 
of soft iron. An outer helix, which was 
removable, was designed to convey the in- 
duced current. Dr. Page, in the study of 
this instrument, made several important 
discoveries. These were, first, that the in- 
tensity of the induced current may be great- 
ly increased by making the wire of the sec- 
ondary coil many times longer, and also 
very much smaller, than the primary; sec- 
ondly, that the effect of a number of soft 
iron wires introduced into the inner coil 
is vastly greater than that obtainable from 
the same weight of iron in a single bar; 
and thirdly, that unless the primary cur- 
rent is broken very abruptly, the induced 
current of that circuit will leap over the 
break, neutralizing te some extent, by sec- 
ondary induction, the induced current in 
the outer coil. To counteract this he in- 
vented an ingenious and successful contriv- 
ance called the spark - arresting circuit- 
breaker. These discoveries date back to 
1838 and earlier. Im 1853 Mr. Fizeau, of 
Paris, suggested the use of a condenser con- 
structed on the principle of the Leyden-jar, 
as a means of absorbing the extra current 
in the primary; and this has since super- 
seded Page’s circuit- breaker. About the 
same time Mr. Ruhmkorff, of Paris, com- 
menced the construction of the induction 
coils known by his name, which were in no 
respect different, except in magnitude, from 
the separable helices of Page above de- 
scribed, but which attracted much atten- 
tion in consequence of the length of spark 
they produced. This, in Page’s instrument, 
had hardly exceeded one-eighth of an inch; 
but in Ruhmkorff’s it was increased to near- 
ly an entire inch, and in his later instru- 
ments to two or three inches. A practical 
limit to increase of power in this direction 
was, however, found in the liability of cur- 
rents of high intensity to strike through the 
insulation from layer to layer of the sec- 
ondary coil. This liability is the greater 
in proportion as the points of the wire of 
thé helix which are brought near&gch oth- 
er in winding, are more distant as measured 
upon the length of the wire itself. As a 
means of preventing it, it occurred to Mr. 
Ritchie to wind the wire in many flat spi- 
rals, placing these side by side and connect- 
ing them at their inner and outer extremi- 
ties, so as to form a continuous helical con- 
ductor of which no two points should be 
more distant from each other, measured 
along the wire, than the length of two such 
contiguous spirals, developed. The result 
was a surprising increase in the length of 
spark, which has been carried up by him to 
twelve, fifteen, and even twenty inches. | 





One of Mr. Ritchie’s coils was exhibited in | 


Paris in 1860, by Professor McCulloh, of Co- 


a aA rer wea 


\tenabie: ‘Colinas; New York. By an exami- 
nation of this, Mr. Ruhmkorff became ac- 
| quainted with the mode of its construction. 
which Mr. Ritchie had not previously dis- 
closed, and adopting it, produced others of 
enormous power—one of which projected 
sparks two feet in length. For this greaj 
success, mainly due to the ingenuity of ou 
countryman, Mr. Ruhmkorff received 
1864 the prize of 50,000 franes offered 
1852 by Napoleon III. for the most impor 

tant discovery connected with the progress 
of electricity. 

Static Electricity—Some very interesting 
discoveries in static electricity were made 
by Professor Henry as early as 1830. He 
demonstrated that the discharge of a Ley- 
den-jar consists of a series of ose ilations 
backward and forward, something like the 
vibration of a spring. The mode of proof 
employed in this demonstration is at once 
simple and ingenious. It rests on the two 
experimentally ascertained facts—tirst, that 
a steel needle may be magnetized by sur- 
rounding it with a spiral conductor, and 
sending through the conductor the discharge 
of a Leyden-jar; and secondly, that there is 
a point of saturation beyond which the nee- 
dle will not receive magnetism. By passing 
successive discharges of gradually increas- 
ing intensity through the coil, the needle 
will undergo changes of polarity, showing 
that it derives its magnetism alternately 
from the direct and the reversed movement 
of the electric force. It follows that the 
electric spark, though to the eye apparentl) 
single, is, in fact, made up of many sparks. 
This multiplicity has recently been optical- 
ly demonstrated by Professor Rood, of Co- 
lumbia College, who, by means of a rapidly 
rotating mirror, has made the successive 
component sparks visible. A very striking 
palpable demonstration of the same fact 
was also exhibited to the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in November, 1874, by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Mayer, of Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Professor Mayer caused disks of blackened 
tissue-paper to revolve with great rapidity 
between the points through which the dis- 
charge of the Leyden-jar is made. Subse- 
quent examination of the disk shows it to 
be perforated with a very great number of 
minute holes along the cireular are which 
was passing between the points during the 
brief continuance of the discharge. 

The fact which he had demonstrated of 
the jar, Professor Henry afterward proved 
to be true of thunder-clouds. These stand 
to the earth beneath them in the relation 
of the coatings of the jar, the stratum of 
air between being the insulating medium. 
When the insulation is broken through, the 
| lightning flash which follows is multiple 
and oscillating, presenting on a grand scale 
an analogy to the discharge of the jar. 

The duration of flashes of lightning, as 


in 





well as of the spark from the jar, has been | 
the subject of interesting investigations by 
Professor Rood, in which he has succeeded 
n measuring more minute intervals of time 
than have ever before been made the sub- 
ject of exact determination. By his meth- 
ods, Which appear to be quite unexception- 
ible, it is proved that a jar of small surface 
lischarges itself in a space of time not great- 
xr than forty one-billionths of a second; 
ind that its light, though of inconceivably 
yief duration, makes surrounding objects 
yerfectly visible. As there is reason to be- 
ieve that this time is at least tenfold great- 
rthan is necessary to impress the retina, it 
follows that the perfect sensation of vision 
may be excited in an interval as brief as 
four one-billionths of a second The dura- 
tion of lightning flashes is mich greater. 
Besides investigating the form and nature 
if the spark by optical methods, as already 
mentioned, Professor Rood has employed 
photography in the same research, and has 
demonstrated marked differences between 
the positive and negative sparks, as well as 
between the sparks obtained through the 
jar from the induction coil and from the 
common frictional machine. 

In thermo-electricity not much has been 
done by American investigators. In 1840 
Dr. J. W. Draper published a memoir on the 
‘lectro-motive power of heat, with descrip- 
ions of improved thermo-electrical couples. 
\ pretty effective thermo-electric battery 
1as been constructed by Mr. Farmer, of Bos- 
ton, thirty-six elements of which are about 
equivalent to one of Grove’s nitric acid ele- 
ments. Professor Rood has made an inter- 
esting application of a thermo-electrical 
couple to the determination of the heat pro- 
duced by percussion when the mechanical 
force exerted is very small. He has been 
able thus to demonstrate that in the fall of 
a weight of a single pound through trivial 
heights, varying from one to five inches, 
the amount of heat generated is measura- 
ble, and is directly as the amount of living 
force acquired by the body in falling. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry as a science may be said to 
have been the creation of the century we are 
reviewing. 
have now a recognized place in this science 
had, it is true, been previously gathered ; 
but they were either facts of accidental dis- 
covery, or they had been discovered in the 
course of investigations guided by no intel- 
ligent theory. The doctrine of phlogiston, 


introduced early in the eighteenth century 
by Stahl, though now usually spoken of as 
a reproach to the science of that age, was 
really a step of progress, for it was part of | 
a system which proposed to ascertain by ex- 
perimental research the elementary compo- 
But it is also true 


sition of natural bodies. 
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Many important facts which | 
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that the overthrow of that doctrine by La- 
voisier, near the end of the same century, 
forms the epoch from which modern chem- 
istry in a proper sense takes its rise. The 
contemporaries of this great philosopher, 
Black, Cavendish, and Priestley in England, 
Scheele in Sweden, and Wenzel in Saxony, 
contributed largely by their discoveries, and 
by their researches on heat and on the laws 
of chemical affinity, to build up the new 
science on a rational basis. The doctrin« 
of definite proportions, which had been al 
ready substantially established by the la- 
bors of Higgins, Proust, and Richter, was 
formally announced by Dalton in his atomic 
theory, taught as early as 1804 and publish 
ed in 1808. The question whether there 
does not exist, also, a law of definite propor- 
tion between the combining or equivalent 
weights of the different bodies called ele- 
mentary, was naturally suggested as a con- 
sequence of this discovery. When the num- 
bers are compared with the assumption of 
any particular equivalent weight as unity, 
while the results are in many cases integral, 
there remain always some which continue 
to be fractional. A comparatively recent 
and laborious investigation of this subject, 
however, by Dumas, has led to the result 
that when a unit is adopted which is equal 
to one-fourth of the equivalent weight of 
hydrogen, all the numbers are integral. It 
is, therefore, a view not without plausibility, 
entertained by some chemists at present, 
that all the bodies commonly called element- 
ary may be compounds; and even that, on 
a complete decomposition of them all, there 
might remain but a single elementary sub- 
stance. The power of heat, when sufficient- 
ly exalted in temperature, to break up all 
known chemical compounds, has been fully 
established of late years by Henri St. Clair 
Deville; and spectroscopic observation has 
shown that many substances exist as vapors 
in the sun and the stars which no degree 
of heat which we can artificially produce 
upon the earth is competent to vaporize. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to presume 
that, if there is such a primitive elementary 
|matter as is above supposed, it may be set 
free in the intense heat of the self-luminous 
| celestial bodies. And it is an interesting 
fact that, in the spectroscopic examination 
of the envelopes of the sun, there are detect- 
ed lines which belong to no element known 
upon our planet, and which seem also to in- 
dicate the presence of a substance lighter 
than hydrogen. 

Organic chemistry, or the chemistry of 
animal and vegetable compounds, became 
early a distinct department of the science. 
The study of organized bodies led to the 
discovery of series, in which a number of 
| bodies differ from each other only in the 
number of times a simpler definite combi- 
nation is repeated in their formule. This 
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discovery was first distinctly announced by | 


Dr. James Shiel, of St. Louis, Missouri. In 
this same study also was found the con- 
ception of types, in which one element may 
be replaced by another—a conception which 
lies at the foundation of the chemical sci- 
ence of the present day. This conception, 
originated by Dumas, and followed up and 
developed by Laurent and Gerhardt, was 
first reduced to its most simple and satis- 
factory form of expression by Professor T. 
Sterry Hunt, now of Boston, who so early 
as 1848 demonstrated that all the various 
saline forms are reducible to two, the types 
of which are seen in water, and in hydro- 
gen with the equivalent doubled. In a se- 
ries of papers published subsequently at 
intervals, Professor Hunt further applied 
these views and extended them to embrace 
the multiple or condensed types afterward 
adopted by Williamson and Gerhardt, to 
whom the entire credit of these important 
generalizations has been often ascribed in 
foreign publications. 

So wide is the field covered by the sci- 
ence of chemistry, and so rapid has been the 
growth of the science during the last half 
century, that any attempt in the brief space 
at our disposal to do justice to the numer- 
ous laborers to whose activity this great 
progress is due, would be vain. In this de- 
partment of science our country has pro- 
duced a larger number of active investi- 
gators than in any other, and of these also 
a larger proportion have become honorably 
eminent. We must content ourselves in 
this place with mentioning a few only of 
the names which have become worthily 
identified with the history of American 
chemistry. Among the early teachers of 
this science in our country who, without 
engaging largely in original research, did 
good service in their enlightened defense 
of the doctrines of the new school of La- 
voisier, may be fitly mentioned Dr. John 
Maclean, of Princeton College (elected 
1795), Dr. Benjamin Rush, of the University 
of Pennsylvania (1769), Dr. James Wood- 
house, of the same institution (1795), and 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York (1792). Both Dr. Wood- 
house and Dr. Mitchill published somewhat 
largely upon chemical topics. Dr. Mitchill 
was a man of exceptionally varied attain- 


ments, but his favorite studies were in nat- | 
ural history, especially in zoology, in which | 


he was long regarded as the highest author- 
ity in the United States. 

In 1801 there was read before the Chem- 
ical Society of Philadelphia a memoir “On 
the Supply and Application of the Blow- 
Pipe,” by a young man of twenty years of 


age, destined subsequently to attain a high 


celebrity—Robert Hare. In this was de- 
scribed the apparatus long known as “ Hare’s 
compound blow-pipe,” and more recently 








as the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, the most 
powerful means yet known for generating 
artificial heat. The apparatus referred to 
was not so much an invention, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, as a logical deduc- 
tion from a consideration of the conditions 
necessary to secure the maximum effect 
from a given amount of heat generated, 
Lavoisier and others had obtained remark- 
able effects by directing a stream of oxygen 
upon ignited carbon. In this case, how- 
ever, though the body to be operated on 
was raised to a very high temperature on 
the side which rested on the carbon sup- 
port, this temperature did not reach the 
upper surface, and the fusion or volatiliza- 
tion attempted was only partially accom- 
plished. Mr. Hare reflected that this diffi- 
culty might be got over if some means could 
be discovered of “clothing the upper sur- 
face with some burning matter the heat of 
which might be equal to that of the incan- 
descent carbon.” It soon occurred to him 
that a flame produced by the combustion 
of the oxygen and hydrogen gases ought, 
“according to the theory of the French 
chemists” (for this was in advance of any 
demonstration), to be attended with a high- 
er heat than even that generated by the 
combustion of carbon. But it was known 
that a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in 
proper proportion to produce a complete 
combustion is dangerously explosive, and 
in order to attain the end in view some 
means of creating the flame had to be de- 
vised which should be free from this dan- 
ger. The expedient actually adopted—that 
of storing the gases in separate vessels and 
bringing them together by tubes which 
meet at the point of ignition—seems sim- 
ple enough now; but that it was not so 
obvious as it seems is made evident by the 
fact that, some fifteen years later, Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, Professor of Mineralogy in Cam- 
bridge, England, introduced and employed 
an oxyhydrogen blow-pipe in which the 
gases were mingled in explosive proportions 
in the same vessel. If Dr. Clarke, in 1816, 
knew nothing of what Hare had done in 
1802, and had described in the same year in 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, the construc- 
tion he gave his apparatus proves that the 
artifice by which the original inventor pro- 
vided against the possibility of explosion 
yas one which would not readily occur to 
any but an ingenious mind. If he did pos- 
sess a previous knowledge of the invention 


|of Hare, his silence in his own paper in re- 


gard to it admits of no honorable explana- 
tion. The blow-pipe was but one of Dr. 
Hare’s very numerous contributions to the 
instrumental means of chemical investiga- 
tion, but we have room for the mention of 
no other. 

Professor Benjamin Silliman, the elder, 
Professor of Chemistry in Yale College 
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elected 1802), continued for a long series | 


of years to occupy a very conspicuous posi- 
tion in the world of American science. 
[Though he published a large number of 
papers on chemical topics, as well as a vo- 
luminous systematic treatise on the general 
subject, his early acquired reputation rest- 
ed in great measure on his eloquent and 
forceful presentation of the truths of sci- 
ence to his numerous classes and to popu- 
lar audiences. The monument which will 
speak most enduringly of his labors, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly the Journal of Science, 
one of the most powerful stimulants of the 
scientific spirit which has existed among 
us, established by him when this spirit was 
at a low ebb, and maintained by him al- 
most single-handed for years under discour- 
agements against which few would have 
had the energy to persevere. 
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acid and the hydrogen sulphide. Another 
describes a method of determining carbon 
in graphite, which is still one of the best 


|methods of effecting the same determina- 
| tion in the analysis of cast iron. 


Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, has 


| been one of the most active investigators 


;the country has produced. 


| ty. 


His chemical 
and geological papers number nearly seven- 
What has given him probably a wider 


| reputation than any other of his discoveries 
}has been the efficacy of ether to produce 


anesthesia. For this he has been made 


| the recipient of honorable decorations from 


Dr. Samuel Guthrie, of Sackett’s Harbor, | 


New York, deserves mention here 


as the | 


discoverer of the very remarkable anesthet- | 


ic compound known as chloroform. 
little curious that the same discovery was 
made about the same time by Soubeiran, a 
French chemist, and that both discoverers 
were similarly mistaken as to its nature, 
ind both called it chlorie ether. 


tis a} 


many European governments, yet his title 
to the credit attributed to him has been 
contested by two of his countrymen, both 
now deceased—Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford. 

Dr. James Blake, of San Francisco, is no- 
ticeable for his interesting researches in 
physiological chemistry made by experi- 
ments on the living subject. Two of his 
conclusions are striking: first, that the 
character of the changes produced in living 


|matter by inorganic compounds depends 


Soubeiran | 


muublished his discovery in February, 1831, | 


und Guthrie his in January, 1832. It was 
iot till 1834 that the true constitution of 
the substance was understood, when it was 
analyzed by Dumas, who gave it the name 
it has since borne. 

The numerous and important contribu- 
tions of Dr. John W. Draper to physical 
science have been already mentioned. His 


chemical researches are scarcely less orig- 
inal, though many of them occupy the bor- 
der region between physics and chemistry. 
The most noticeable are his ingenious ex- | 
periments and deductions on osmosis, and 


on interstitial movements taking place 
among the molecules of a solid, as in cases 
of alloys in which the adulterating metals 
make their way to the surface. Also his 
beautiful and sensitive photometric appa- 
ratus, called by him originally the tithom- 
eter, in which chlorine and hydrogen are 
mingled in combining proportions. In ab- 
solute darkness the gases remain free, but 
on exposure to light they combine with a 
rapidity dependent on the intensity. One 
of his later publications is his treatise on 
Human Physiology, which discusses with 
much originality questions concerning the 
chemistry of animal life, as well as the 
chemical and physical functions of the va- 
rious organs of the body. 

Dr. William B. Rogers, of Boston, has pub- 
lished many chemical papers, some of them 
of special interest. 


|the date of Bunsen’s carbon battery. 





more on the physical properties of the re- 
agent than on the chemical; and second, 
that the action of such compounds on liv- 
ing matter appears not to be related to the 
changes which they produce in the same 
substances when not living. 

Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, now Rumford Professor 
of the Applications of Science in Harvard 
University, commenced his career as an in- 
vestigator while an under-graduate in Co- 
lumbia College, in 1840, in a description of a 
new form of magneto-electric machine, and 
an account of a carbon voltaic battery. 
This, it will be perceived, was earlier than 
The 
contributions of Dr.Gibbs both to chemistry 
and to physics have been very numerous. 
The more important relating to chemistry 
are, ‘New General Methods of Chemical 
Analysis,” “Theory of Polybasic Acids,” 
“ Researches on the Platinum Metals,” and, 
in association with Professor Genth, “ Re- 
searches on the Ammonio-Cobalt Bases”—a 
memoir which oceupied the authors several 
years, and is more full of new results than 
any chemical research before undertaken in 
this country. This was published in 1857 
among the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. Gibbs has recently announced the em- 
pirical discovery of a new optical constant. 
which may possibly prove to be an impor- 
tant contribution to the resources of the 
analytic chemist. The number of interfer- 
ence bands produced in the spectrum be- 
tween two given wave lengths by the par- 


One of these embraces | tial interception of the light falling on the 


the discovery that the thermal springs of | prism by any transparent substance is dif- 
Virginia contain free nitrogen in large pro- ferent for different substances, and for the 
portion, exceeding in quantity the carbonic | same substance diminishes as the density 
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diminishes with increase of temperature. 
For any given substance, therefore, and for 
a constant thickness, the actual number of 
bands produced, divided by the density, 
gives a sensibly constant quotient; and 
this quotient is called by Dr. Gibbs the in- 
terferential constant. Its value in mixtures 
is a function of the values belonging to the 
components, and in compounds a function, 
apparently, of those of the molecular con- 
stituents; hence its probable usefulness in 
the operations of analysis. 

Professor Frederick A. Genth, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a native of Ger- 
many, was a chemist of distinction before 
coming to this country. The first ammonio- 
cobalt bases were discovered by him in 1846. 
As an analytic chemist he is without a su- 
perior. His chemical labors of recent years 
have been chiefly contributions to the chem- 
ical constitution of minerals. 

Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, is 
the author of many valuable researches in 
chemistry and mineralogy. In 1850 he ad- 
dressed an important memoir to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris on the geology, 
mineralogy, and chemical history of emery, 
prepared after a thorough examination of 
the emery deposits of Asia Minor. This 
subject had been previously but little un- 
derstood, and the memoir was received with 
marks of high approbation. Dr. Smith has 
made larger investigations upon the phys- 
ical and chemical constitution of meteorites 
than any other American chemist. Of his 
very numerous scientific papers he has re- | 
cently collected and published forty-seven 
in a volume. 

Professor T. Sterry Hunt, whose name has 
been already mentioned, has been the most 
active contributor to theoretic chemistry in 
the United States. The credit due to him 
in the construction of the theory of types 
has been already mentioned. His various 
memoirs on chemical geology published from 
859 to 1870 have made him, perhaps, the 
highest living authority upon that subject. | 
In fertility he is unrivaled, having within 
the last thirty years produced between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred scientif- 
ic papers, many of them elaborate. 

Dr. J. P. Cooke, of Harvard University, is 
another of our prominent chemists whose 
labors have done much to advance theoret- 
ical chemistry. He is the author of Chem- 
ical Physics and First Principles of Chemical 
Philosophy, both of them profound and ad- 
mirable expositions of theory, and of other 
publications of less extent, exhibiting great 
originality. One of these, a memoir on the 
numerical relations between atomic weights, | 
and the classification of the chemical ele- 
ments, elicited expressions of high commen- | 
dation from Sir John Herschel before the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


ee eS OT 


The applications of chemistry to the arts 
are too various, too large, and too multiplied 
to admit of enumeration here. There js 
scarcely a department of industry into which 
they do not enter; while, on the other hand, 
there are many industries which, without 
this science, could not exist at all. In the 
words of Dr. J. Lawrence Smith at the Priest- 
ley centennial, “ Industrial chemistry links 
itself with every modern art in such an in- 
timate manner that were we to take away 
the influence and results of chemistry, it 
would be almost like taking away the laws 
of gravity from the universe; industrial 
chaos would result in one case, as material 
chaos would in the other.” In some in- 
stances chemistry has rendered to industry 
a reduplicated aid—first, by creating or by 
greatly improving the industry itself; and 
secondly, by providing in wonderfully in- 
creased abundance or at wonderfully di- 
minished expense the material on which or 
through which the industry is exercised. 
For instance, the manufactures of glass, of 
soap, and of textile fabrics, while indebted 
in a variety of ways unnecessary to specify 
to chemical science, are largely dependent 
upon a particular chemical product, the car- 
bonate of soda, commonly called in com- 
merce soda-ash. By the substitution, earl, 
in this century, of the manufactured car- 
bonate, derived by a chemical process from 


;common salt, instead of the natural sub 


stance previously obtained from sea-weed, 
the price was reduced to the tenth or twelfth 
part of what it had been before. By anew 
and more recently invented process this cost 
is likely to be reduced still lower. Again, 
in the manufacture of paper, to which chem- 
istry has in various ways contributed, great 
embarrassments have in later years been 
experienced in consequence of the growth 
of a demand outrunning the supply of the 
substances out of which paper is made. 
Chemistry has done much to meet this de- 


_mand by rendering available vast masses of 


rags which from discoloration had been pre- 
viously unavailable, and by converting the 
fibre of various kinds of wood and grasses 
into suitable material for the same manu- 


|facture. Early in this century the process 


of bleaching linens occupied many months, 
and was attended with much labor, and 
some hazard of loss from mildew. Chemis- 
try has made this a process occupying at 
present but a few hours. To every depart- 
ment of metallurgy chemistry has largely 
contributed, as is illustrated by the Bessemer 
process for steel, and in nearly every eco- 
nomical process in use for the precious met- 
als. To the dyer’s art a whole series of the 


| most brilliant colors has been supplied, ri- 
| valing and often surpassing the rarest and 


most costly of those which have been hith- 
erto only obtainable from natural sources. 


|To the miner and the engineer have been 
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furnished, in gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite, and other explosive compounds, 
sources of resistless energy to aid in the 
prosecution of their often gigantic under- 
takings. The sources of artificial illumi- 
nation at present in general use—viz., kero- 
sene, stearine, paraffine, and coal gas—are 
the gifts exclusively of chemistry to the 
ommon uses of life. Fifty years ago the 
substance known as India rubber had no use 
but that which its name implies, to efface 
the marks of the draughtsman’s pencil. At 
present, under the transformations given to 
it by chemistry, it enters into a larger va- 
riety of manufactures than almost any oth- 
r material, except wood and a few of the 
metals. 

The benefits rendered to the science of 
medicine by chemical discovery and chem- 
cal art are beyond calculation. An entire- 
y new pharmacopeia has been created by 
t, in which the active principles of the 
lrugs known to the old have been separated 
from the masses of inert matter with which 
they are naturally combined; and to these, 
new compounds have been added of an effi- 
cacy in assuaging pain or subduing disease 
surpassing all former experience. Of the 
wonderful variety of exquisite perfumes now 
offered to the choice of the fashionable world, 
only a very limited number are any longer 
sought from natural sources. Most are arti- 
ficial products, in which chemical art has out- 
done nature. The numerous delicious prepa- 
rations by which the confectioner succeeds 
in delighting the palates of the lovers of 
sweet things are due to a similar origin. Of 
the different descriptions of strong liquors, 
of which, to the misfortune of mankind, so 
incredible quantities are annually consumed 
as beverages, under the names of rum, gin, 
choice brandies, superior old Bourbon, Mo- 
nongahela, ete., probably half or more than 
half the quantities sold are merely dilute 
solutions of alcohol, to which chemically 
prepared essential oils and chemically pre- 
pared sugars have communicated so perfect- 
ly the odors, flavors, and colors of the liq- 
uor imitated, as to defy detection by the 
most practiced dealer or drinker. In this 
case it is some compensation to be able to say 
that the chemical substances employed are 
entirely innocent, and that the liquors so 
manufactured, contrary to the popular im- 
pression, have nothing in them more nox- 
ious than the alcohol they contain; which, 
however, is just as noxious in the genuine 
liquors of the same name. Some of the gifts 
of chemistry to the ordinary uses of life 
have been so long and so constantly famil- 
iar that we habitually forget the source to 
which we owe them. The adhesive stamp, 
the gun-cap, the lucifer-match, are used daily 
and hourly by multitudes to whom it never 
tor a moment occurs that science has had 
any thing to do with their production. And 
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thus it happens, not only in small things 
but in great, that precisely in the points in 
which science has been most serviceable to 
mankind, her services, for the very reason 
that they are most constantly in sight, cease 
to be regarded as services, but are habitual- 
ly confounded in the common mind with the 
things which come into existence in the or- 
dinary course of nature’s operations. 


In closing this cursory sketch of a cen- 
tury’s progress in science, a word may not 
be out of place as to the effect of this prog- 
ress on the mental characteristics of the 
race. It is certain that not only has in- 
crease of knowledge largely modified preva- 
lent popular opinions in regard to natural 
phenomena, but also that the modes by 
which knowledge has been increased-have 
still more largely modified the spirit in 
which every new question is received which 
addresses the popular judgment. Even the 
less educated in enlightened lands no longer 
tremble at the advent of a comet, or imag- 
ine human destinies to be controlled by the 
stars, or see a mischievous sprite in the 
Will-o’-the-wisp, or conceive it possible for 
man by magical arts to subvert the ordinary 
course of nature. One by one those myster- 
ies in natural things which to the common 
mind have heretofore from the foundation 
of the world been associated with the su- 
pernatural, have resolved themselves, under 


| the scrutiny of scientific investigation, into 


their simple natural causes. The rainbow, 
the lightning, the tempest, the earthquake, 
the volcano, the aurora borealis, the star- 
shower, and even the rarer and more start- 
ling phenomenon, the shower of seeming 
blood, by which whole provinces have been 
occasionally appalled, are no longer regard- 
ed as evidences of the arbitrary interposi- 
tion of invisible agencies, and no longer 
afford cause for either alarm or encourage- 
ment. It is a dogma of modern science that 
all the phenomena of the natural world, 
without exception, are subject to unalter- 
able law; and accordingly that mysteries, 
wherever they still exist, are only evidences 
of our still existing ignorance. Standing 
upon this law, the investigator accepts no 
solution of a difficulty which does not clear- 
ly associate the observed effect with its ef- 
ficient cause. For him authority has ne 
weight whatever. He demands incontro- 
vertible proof for every proposition ad- 
vanced. The scientific spirit is, therefore, 
not a spirit of respect for traditions as tra- 
ditions. It respects them only for the truth 
they contain. Its motto is, Prove all things 
—hoid fast that which is good. 

This spirit, which has been always that 
of the true investigators of nature, has in 
past centuries been confined almost exclu- 
sively to those who were immediately en- 
gaged in such investigation. The popular 
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spirit has been directly opposed to it, even 
up to the point of hostility and bitterness ; 
so that any man who, like Albertus Magnus, 
or Roger Bacon, or Baptista Porta, allowed 
himself to seek for natural causes in natu- 
ral things, drew upon himself the dangerous 
suspicion of dealing with spirits of dark- 


was all in all; in our own, this matter is en- 
tirely reversed, and authority has ceased to 
be any thing. 

The effect of this change is especially no- 
ticeable in the discussion of questiops which 
concern education. The ancient learning is 
no longer respected because it is ancient. 
Rather, on the contrary, its claim to preced- 
ence as the basis of the highest education 
is prejudiced by the consideration that it 
was the only learning of the age which gave 
it such prominence. Larger space is nat- 
urally demanded for that new knowledge 
which is the growth of our own time, and 
is based on positive demonstration—knowl- 
edge which reveals to us the natural laws 
under the rigorous rule of which we are 
compelled to live, and which it concerns 
the immediate welfare of every individual 
to know. Hence the growing favor for 
what in recent years has received the name 
of “the new education.” It is a demand 
that of the three elements, the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, the second shall 
have as full a recognition as the other two. 

The same effect may be observed in the 
discussion of religious questions. The basis 
of belief is investigated with a freedom un- 
known to other centuries. This is not mere- 
ly the prompting of a skeptical spirit. If 
the unbeliever would discredit revelation, 
the believer no less desires to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him. There is no 
ground for the imputation which we hear 
occasionally expressed, that science is hos- 
tile to religion, or that infidelity is more rife 
in the present age than in the last. Modern 
science hardly existed when the French Re- 
public, “one and indivisible,” abolished re- 
ligion by public decree. The thing which 
is true is that the infidelity of our time is 
open in its utterance, while that of other 
periods has been restrained by fear of penal- 
ties both judicial and social. It is in the 
nature of things impossible that science and 
religion should be in conflict, since truth, 
which is the aim of the one, is also the sub- 
stance of the other, and truth can never be 
inconsistent with itself. 

A failure to recognize this simple prin- 
ciple has operated more powerfully than 
any other cause to retard the progress of 
the world’s enlightenment; and it must be 
counted as the largest service of modern 
science that it has burst at length the 
shackles by which human thought has been 
held for centuries in bondage. 


New Yor«. F. A. P. BARNARD. 


|chief aim of the naturalist 


IL—NATURAL SCIENCE. 

At the commencement of the century 
which is distinguished by the existence of 
the United States of America as an inde- 
pendent nation, students of nature had re- 
gard almost alone to “natural history,” or 


| the observation and description of what in 
ness. Those were ages in which authority 


nature immediately appealed to their senses, 

At the present time the “ natural sciences” 
are acknowledged constituents of general 
science, that great superstructure which 
enables us by a long-established series of 
observations and assured deductions to 
predicate the nature of the unseen from 
what has been observed, and to throw into 
a few terse general propositions and princi- 
ples the results of all our studies. 

How the several branches of natural his- 
tory have grown and developed into the 
natural sciences, and what quota America 
has contributed to this progress, will be the 
subject of inquiry in this chapter. 

The,, distinction just indicated between 
the stages of our knowledge of natural ob- 
jects in times past and present is exempli- 
fied in the relations of the several branch- 
es to schemes of classification of general 
knowledge. In the celebrated synopsis of 
Bacon, in which the triple division is based 
on the faculties which are called into ac- 
tivity in the consideration of the various 
branches, “natural history” is placed with 
“civil history” as a branch wherein “mem- 
ory” is chiefly demanded, while the “ mathe- 
matical sciences” belong to the domain ove 
which “reason” presides —“ philosophy.” 
Such was in his time and long afterward, 
and, in fact, until this century had well ad- 
vanced, to some extent a true exhibit of 
the facts and the mode of study of nature. 
Natural history was, indeed, a mere record 
of empirical observations and of the crude 
impressions produced on the senses. The 
vas then to 
know the name of a given species, and only 
long afterward did the name become of sec- 
ondary importance, and simply a means to- 
ward an end, that end being the knowledge 
of the relations of the forms in question to 
others, and, a posteriori, to the economy and 
plan of nature. 


FIRST STEPS. 


It was in 1766 that Linnzus published 
his last edition of the Systema Nature ; in 
the earlier editions of that celebrated work 
he had, in intention at least, incorporated 
all the species of animals, plants, and min- 
erals which had been made known in a rec- 
ognizable manner by bis predecessors and 
contemporaries, and, in this final edition 
published during his lifetime, he had sys- 
tematically applied the binomial method of 
nomenclature, which has been so powerful 
an auxiliary as a method of notation to the 
naturalist; he also revised, and in a num- 
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per of cases very materially modified, the demand special notice in a history of sci- 
arrangement adopted in the previous edi- ence. 
tions of his work, and he added the species The earliest of such societies, founded 
in each department of nature which had in when the States were yet colonies of Brit- 
the mean while been described. This,there- ain—the American Philosophical Society 
fore, will furnish a fitting starting-point for for promoting useful knowledge, held at 
our inquiries in each case; and this work, Philadelphia—was originated by Franklin 
be it observed, was almost the last in which and some companions as early as 1743; its 
a single naturalist attempted to cover the first volume of Transactions was published 
whole domain of nature, and to recapitulate in 1771. The American Academy of Arts 
all known species. The impulse which had and Sciences was next established, in 1780, 
been given to the cultivation of natural at Boston, and published the first volume 
history, and the zeal with which travelers of its Memoirs in 1785. Both these societies 
collected, as well as the researches of the contributed much in their youth (as they 
European colonists in the lands of their still do) to the cultivation of the natural 
adoption, soon increased the numbers of sciences, and various articles on animals, 
species to such an extent that their survey | plants, and minerals were published in 
by one man became impossible. their serial volumes. Before the close of 
The species of animals and plants—espe- the eighteenth century (1799) another so- 
cially the former—known to Linneus from | ciety—the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
America, or at least from the limits of the and Sciences—was founded at New Haven, 
present United States, were comparatively but after the publication of one volume 
few. It is true that in numerous works de- | languished, or was entirely inactive, till aft- 
voted to the description of the country or er the establishment of the Sheffield Scien- 
its several parts the characteristic species tific School, when it awoke to active life, 
were enumerated, and even alleged lists of and has since (1866-75) published many ex- 
species were published; but in few cases cellent memoirs. In 1814 there was found- 
were they scientifitally or at all intelligibly ed in New York a society whose existence 
described: in default of specimens, there- was ephemeral, but which played a notable 
fore, they could not be incorporated in the part in American science; this association 
Systema Nature. Linnzeus was consequent- was the Literary and Philosophical Society 
ly confined in his work to the descriptions of New York. In 1815 it published a large 
or identifications of the species which were quarto volume of Transactions, which con- 
in the museums or herbaria of Europe ac- | tained memoirs by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, 
cessible to him, or which had been sent to Governor De Witt Clinton, Dr. David Hos- 
him by American correspondents, among ack, and others less known, but the princi- 
the most conspicuous of whom were Cad- pal article was by Dr. Mitchill, and was a 
wallader Colden, of New York, and Alexan- monograph of the fishes of the State, illus- 
der Garden, of South Carolina. A student trated by six plates, containing sixty fig- 
of his own, the afterward well-known Kalm, ures. For years afterward the society was 
in 1747 and 1748 visited this country and inactive, and after publishing the first part 
collected especially the plants. The com- of a second volume in 1825, dissolved. The 
parative facilities then enjoyed for the ma- year 1814 saw also the birth of a society 
nipulation of plants, the tastes of his cor- destined to have an extraordinary connec- 
respondents, and, indeed, Linnzus’s own tion with the growth of science in the Unit- 
greater familiarity with the vegetable king- ed States generally—the Academy of Nat- 
dom, all tended to his acquaintance with ural Sciences of Philadelphia. This body 
our plants rather than animals, and conse- commenced the publication of a Journal in 
quently while the number of species of the May, 1817, and in this first volume, as well 
former attributed by him to North America as in all the succeeding ones, were publish- 
was considerable, that of the latter was ed some of the most important papers on 
small, the animals, plants, and minerals of the 
country. A very considerable portion of 
/our most familiar species of animals was, 
Although after Linnwus equal individual in fact, first made known in that journal, 
attention to the several branches became and in the earlier volumes Say and Lesueur 
rare, societies devoted to the cultivation published their classical memoirs. In 1818 
of all in common originated, and several the Lyceum of Natural History in the city 
of them exercised a notable influence on of New York was organized, and a new im 
the development of science in its various petus was given to the cultivation in that 
branches, either being called into existence city of the natural sciences, and Mitchill, 
in response to an active want for the means Leconte, Cooper, De Kay, and others con- 
of expression for individuals, or being them- tributed numerous articles to the pages of 
selves the agents for eliciting communica- its Annals. Next, in 1834, the Boston So- 
tions which might otherwise have never ciety of Natural History was established, 
been made known; these, therefore, always and soon popularized in the city of its 
Vou. LII.—No. 308.—15 
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home the several subjects of its preference, 
which till then had received comparatively 
little attention. Finally were successively 
established in Albany, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Washington, and 
other cities, active societies devoted to sci- 
ence in several or all of its branches, which 
have in each case exercised a healthy influ- 
ence in their several spheres. 

All the societies specially noticed have 
not only continued to live, but are more 
active now than ever. Their inception co- 
incided with the awakened activity in the 
several cities where they are located, and 
thus mark distinct epochs of progress. 

Besides these local societies, two nation- 
al ones, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the National 
Academy of Sciences, have accomplished 


important results. The Smithsonian Insti- 


tution, established at Washington in 1846, 
by its policy of facilitating intercommuni- 
cation between the learned societies and 
individuals of this and other countries, of 
seconding the efforts of investigators by col- 
lection of materials and publishing the re- 
sults of such investigations, and in other 
ways, greatly increased the means for the 
pursuit of the natural as well as mathemat- 
ical sciences. To a large extent, too, it has 
been intrusted by the government of the na- 
tion with a superintendence of scientific ex- 
ploration, and has done much thus to direct 
expenditure for such purposes in a proper 
channel. 

In this connection may be fitly noticed a 
journal which is not the organ of any soci- 
ety, but which has, perhaps, exerted more 
influence on the progress of science in this 
country than any other. This is the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts, commenced 
by the elder Silliman in 1818 in New Haven, 
and uninterruptedly continued there to the 
present time by him or members of his fam- 
ily. Its pages are replete with original and 
copied articles on the natural as well as the 
other sciences, and furnish in themselves 
an epitome of the progress of science in 
America. 


GENERAL EXPLORATIONS. 


The general government early adopted 
the policy of sending, from time to time, 
expeditions to the comparatively unknown 
portions of the country for their explora- 
tion, and with these in many cases natural- 
ists were connected. Only those most not- 
able from a scientific point of view can be 
referred to. In 1804-6 Lewis and Clarke 
traversed the continent, and more or less in- 
telligibly indicated previously undescribed 
species of animals from the far West, which 
were subsequently incorporated by Ord, 
Rafinesque, and others into the zoological 
system. In 1819-20 8S. H. Long (then ma- 
jor) conducted an expedition to the Rocky 








Mountains, of which Edwin James was the 
historian (1823), and also detailed the geol- 
ogy and botany, while Say described the 
new animals, and Torrey enumerated the 
plants. In 1848, and again in 1852-53, Fre- 
mont led expeditions across the continent. 
and brought back new riches in botany and 
geology. In 1849 and 1850 Stansbury ex- 
plored the Great Salt Lake basin; in 1852 
Sitgreaves the Zuni and Colorado rivers: 
and, also in 1852, Marey the Red River of 
Louisiana. All of these expeditions were 
| accompanied by energetic collectors, who 
| brought back from the regions in question, 
| whose natural history had been previously 
| almost unknown, many new species, which 
were described and illustrated by natural- 
ists mostly within the walls of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. In 1854-56 General Emory 
(then major of cavalry) and Sefior Salazar, 
/as commissioners of their respective govy- 
ernments, surveyed and determined on the 
boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico. The United States commis- 
sion was accompanied by a corps of scien- 
tists; and the report, published in 1857-59, 
contained most valuable contributions, rich- 
ly illustrated, on the zoology, botany, pale- 
ontology, and geology of the country sur- 
veyed. 

But all these must yield in importance to 
the several expeditions which were sent out 
by the War Department, under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
for “explorations and surveys to ascertain 
the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean.” These expeditions were 
mostly prosecuted from 1853 to 1856, and 
were conducted nearly on the parallels of 
latitude: (1) the 47th ; (2) the 38th and 39th ; 
(3) the 35th ; (4) the California line; (5) the 
32d, (6) under Parke, and (7) under Pope; 
and (8) the California and Oregon line. All 
these parties had naturalists attached, and 
as the natural history of the Pacific slope 
was almost unknown, a very large propor- 
tion of the species brought home for exam- 


ination were new. These were reported 


upon by the naturalists of the surveys, but 
more fully elaborated by Professor 8. F. 
Baird and Dr. Charles Girard. The results 
were published under a common title in a 
uniform series of twelve volumes in quarto. 
Professor Baird undertook the great task of 
revising, in connection with the new forms 
studied by himself, all the existing material 
from every part of North America. The 
fruits of his researches were issued in two 
very large volumes, respectively describing 
the mammals and birds of North America, in 
which the species were subjected to a crit- 
ical examination; and for the first time 
those classes were completely and systemat- 
ically exhibited according to their affinities, 
detailed descriptions given of all the species 





















































and successively including groups, and clear 
synoptical tables added. The fishes collect- 
ed by the expeditions were elucidated chief- 
ly by Girard and Suckley. Plates were pub- 
lished of the reptiles, under the direction of 
Baird; the coleoptera were partially report- 
ed upon by Leconte, and the mollusea by 
Cooper; the plants were catalogued and de- 
scribed by Torrey, Gray, Engelmann, New- 
berry, and others ; the paleontology was in- 
vestigated by Hall, Conrad, Agassiz, ete. ; 
and the geology by the several geologists 
of the survey. 

Two other surveys undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Engineers should be noticed in this 
connection. One was the United States 
geological survey of the 40th parallel, pros- 
ecuted under the charge of Mr. Clarence 
King in 1867, 1868, and 1869; the other a/| 
geographical and topographical survey of 
certain of the Western and Southern Terri- 
tories, under Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, | 
still in progress. Both have done much for 
the furtherance of our knowledge of the 
zoology and botany, as well as the topog- | 
raphy and geology, of the sections explored. 

Under the Department of the Interior a! 
geological and geographical survey also 
originated in 1869, and gradually developed 
into importance, under the charge of Dr. F. 
V. Hayden; and recently a second division 
of the same, with Professor J. W. Powell at 
its head, has been added to it. These vie 
with the other surveys in adding informa- 
tion respecting the physical geography and 
life, past and present, of the Territories un- 
der the government. 

The geological survey of the State of Cal- 
ifornia, under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney (1861-74), also merits 
special notice on account of the complete- 
ness of its organization and the ability of 
execution of the work undertaken. 


While the knowledge of the natural his- | 


tory of our country was being thus made 
known, that of foreign lands likewise re- 
ceived attention from American naturalists. 
During the years 1838-48 an exploring expe- 
dition was engaged, under the command of 
Admiral (then Captain) Wilkes, in a voyage 
of circumnavigation, and in the course of its 
long cruise visited several countries whose 
natural productions and features were al- 
most or wholly unknown. The expedition 
was accompanied by several energetic and 
accomplished naturalists, chief of whom in 
labors was the versatile Dana. The results 
of these explorations were most satisfactory, 
numerous new species were collected, and 
the publications on the collections were, as 
a whole, in the highest degree creditable to 
American science. The mammals and birds 
were reported on by Peale and Cassin; the 
reptiles, by Girard; the mollusks, by Gould; 
the crustaceans and zoophytes, by Dana; the 
botany, by Torrey, Gray, Eaton, etc.; and the 
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geology of the countries visited, by Dana. 
The most noteworthy of these were the vol- 
umes on crustaceans and polyps, wherein 
the classification of those animals was en- 
tirely revised, and a great mass of new ma- 
terial added. 

In the years 1849-52 a “ United States Na- 
val Astronomical Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere” was for the most part station- 
ed in Chili, and the commander thereof (Cap- 
tain J. M.Gilliss) and his assistants paid zeal- 
ous attention to the natural history of the 


|regions traversed. Collections were made 


in the various departments, and on the re- 
turn of the expedition were studied by Baird, 
Cassin, Girard, Gould, Gray, Wyman, Conrad, 


| J. Lawrence Smith, ete. The collection rich- 


est in new forms was of the class of fishes, 
of which some remarkable new types were 
described by Girard. 

An expedition which was excelled by none, 
if it did not, indeed, surpass all, in the col- 
lections amassed sailed from New York in 
1853 for the Northern Pacific, and for about 
four years cruised in all the great seas, at 
first under the command of Captain Ring- 
gold, and afterward under Captain Rodgers. 
In this expedition Mr. Wright was attached 
as botanist, and Mr. Stimpson as zoologist. 
The collections made, especially in the de- 
partment of zoology, were very large. Mr. 
Stimpson for the first time dredged in many 
of the harbors visited, and the results, as 
might be expected, were very rich. Numer- 
ous remarkable types of marine as well as 
other animals were thus discovered. These 
were partially described in preliminary re- 
ports by Stimpson, Cassin, Hallowell, Cope, 
and Gill, but the final reports were never 
published, and several of them, with the 
original illustrations, were consumed in the 
great fire which destroyed Chicago, and the 
loss thus incurred is irretrievable. 

Such are the principal explorations which 
have been instrumental in the extension of 
our knowledge of nature. Numerous others 
have concurred, but limited space forbids 
any mention of them. We may now best 
inquire how each department has been for- 
warded by American naturalists, commen- 
cing with the most simple, and advancing 
to the most complex. 


MINERALOGY. 


Linneus applied the same system of no- 
menclature to the mineral kingdom, or lapi- 
deum regnum, as he did to the animal and 
vegetable, dividing it into three “ classes” — 
petra, or stones ; miner, or minerals; fossilia, 
or fossils; and this exposition alone will give 
a good idea of the imperfect conception then 
entertained of the relations of those objects, 
and especially of the last. Chemistry and 
crystallography were almost. ignored, or 
made use of in a very crude manner. More 
than any of his predecessors, however, Lin- 
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neus availed himself of the crystallograph- 
ic characters of minerals in their diagnoses ; 
but their action when subject to friction, 
fire, and acids was the chief means of de- 
termination used. Linnzeus was, however, 
much surpassed as a mineralogist by con- 
temporary investigators, and the status of 
mineralogy became rapidly improved by the 
discoveries of chemists, physicists, and crys- 
tallographers, and it had assumed the dig- 
nity of a science before any native Amer- 
icans applied themselves with intelligent 
zeal to the study. 

It is true that the occurrences at various 
places of certain minerals and peculiar con- 
ditions of some were noted from time to 
time, but nothing which deserves special 
notice was published for a long time. A 
journal professedly devoted to mineralogy, 
the American Mineralogical Journal, was, in- 
deed, commenced by A. Bruce, but was dis- 
continued with the first volume. In 1816, 
however, Professor Parker Cleveland pub- 
lished An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy 
and Geology, whose science was respectable 
for its day, and gained a demand for a sec- 
ond edition in 1822. In 1832 appeared the 
first, and in 1835 the second, parts of Shep- 
ard’s Treatise on Mineralogy. This was soon 
succeeded by a work which was destined to 
become the opus magnum of the science, A 
System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. It 


tions, and several are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, distinct works, and fairly exemplify 
the several stages of science. In the first 
(1837) the system of nomenclature intro- 
duced by Linnzeus was retained, and a 
modification of the so-called natural clas- 
sification by Mohs, proposed several years 
previously (in 1833), was adopted. This 
system was based chiefly on the considera- 
tion of the superficial characters of the min- 
erals, but which were claimed to be true co- 
ordinates of the chemical, upon the superior 
value of which many mineralogists had al- 
ready insisted. In the second edition (1844) 
the same system of classification, with some 





the arrangement appended in the previous, 
amplified and corrected, was adopted as the 
regular system. In the fifth and last (1868) 
the same method was essentially retained, 
and in obedience to the necessities imposed 
by the more detailed study of the subject, 
and to show the proper subordination of the 
several characteristics, varieties were recog- 
nized. 

In the course of time the demands on the 
other branches of science in behalf of min- 
eralogy had become greater and greater. 
As we have seen, originally mineralogy was 
simply the art of identifying mineral forms 
by reference to their superficial physical 
characteristics. Gradually the chemist was 
called upon to tell the constitutions thereof; 
the crystallographer and mathematician to 
define and classify their forms; the physi- 


| cist to answer various questions as to char- 


modifications, was retained, but another, | 


“placing the minerals under the principal 
element in their composition,’ was added. 
In the third edition (1850) the old system 
of nomenclature and classification was dis- 
carded, and the author adopted a provision- 
al system in which the chemical constitution 
of the mineral was taken more cognizance 
of, the chief aim, however, being to “serve 
the convenience of the student for easy ref- 
erence and for the study of mineralogy in 
its economical bearings, while at the same 
time it should exhibit many natural rela- 
tions, and inculeate no false applications or 


distinctions of species.” A more rigid chem- | 


ical classification, in which the Berzelian 
method was coupled with crystallography, 
yas appended. 





acteristics; the spectroscopist to aid the 
chemist. Finally the chemist was accord- 
ed the rank of prime arbiter, and in most 
eases his judgment is now accepted as final. 
In each of these departments America has 
had and still has most distinguished inves- 
tigators. Dana’s work stands facile princeps 
among mineralogical text-books, and is a 
true “manual” in the Old World as well as 
in the New. He ranks pre-eminent in the 
special department of crystallography. In 


| chemical mineralogy there have been many 
has passed through five entirely revised edi- | 


successful students, chief of whom are T. 
Sterry Hunt, George J. Brush, F. A. Genth, 
C. M. Shepard, and B. Silliman. A son of 
Professor Dana (Mr. E. 8. Dana) has, with 
scarcely unequal skill, begun to continue 
the work so well commenced by the father, 
and has been paying especial attention to 
the physical characters of minerals. 


BOTANY. 


Devotion to plants has been a favorite 
source of enjoyment to man. The attract- 
iveness of the objects, the positiveness and 
superficial concentration of characters, and 
the ease of preserving have all tended to 
this bias. As a natural result, to a certain 
extent the value and characteristics of 
plants were earlier appreciated than any 
other group of natural objects. Those of 
this country were tolerably well known at 
a comparatively early period. Jean Robin, 
a Frenchman, as early as 1620 published on 
the plants of old Virginia; J. Cornuti, a 
French physician, in 1635, on those of Can- 
ada; J. R. Forster in 1771 issued a Flora 
Americe Septentrionalis ; Cadwallader Col- 
den, of Newburgh, New York, communicated 
to Linneus a descriptive account of the 
plants indigenous to Orange County; Mr. 
Cutler in 1785 published in the Memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences a catalogue of the New England spe- 
cies ; and numerous other works and articles 


In the fourth edition (1854) | of various degrees of merit were published 
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(some meanwhile, but especially in succeed- | tions and Rocky Mountains; and Rothrock, 
ing years), the most notable of which were | who has visited the extreme North (Alaska), 
the elder Michaux’s Flora Borealis Ameri-| and the furthest Southwest (Arizona). 

cana (1803); Pursh’s Flora Americe Septentri-| The monographers of groups have also 
onalis (1814); and Eaton’s Manual of Bot-| been active. Above all must be mentioned 
any for the Northern and Middle States. In| Gray, Torrey, and Engelmann, and during 
all of these and the minor contemporary | later years Watson, who have studied vari- 
productions the artificial sexual system of | ous groups of phenogams; Eaton has espe- 
Linneus was adopted, and this had a won-| cially attached himself to the ferns; Sulli- 
derful hold on the affections of the older | vant and Lesquereux to the mosses ; Curtis, 
botanists. A man of remarkable versatility | of South Carolina, to the fungi; Tucker- 
but disordered mind (C. 8. Rafinesque), who| mann to the lichens; and lately Dr. H. 
had come to this country in 1814, had pub- | Wood has monographed our fresh-water 
lished much on botanical subjects, and had | alge, and Dr. Farlow has catalogued the 
in several of his works suggested and par-| marine species. 

tially carried into execution a quasi-natural The consideration of the geographical dis- 
scheme of classification; but his influence | tribution of plants has also engaged the at- 
had no weight, and not until the end of the | tention of many students, and the researches 
last half century did any one of recognized of Gray demand especial notice. Pursh had 
standing discard the Linnean method. In| as early as 1814 called attention to the sim- 
1823 Dr. John Torrey had published the first | ilarity between the flora of North America 
part of a Flora of the Northern and Middle | and Northern Asia. Gray in 1846 pointed 
States, in which he still retained the sexual | out many analogies, and in 1856 insisted on 
system; but having become satisfied of its| the similarity between the floras of corre- 
incongruity with the existing state of sci-| sponding sides of the Old and New Worlds. 
ence, he discontinued the work, and imme-| He also at the same time recognized that, 
diately after applied the natural system to | although the number of tropical types was 
the classification of the plants collected on| much greater than in the northern portion 
Long’s expedition to the far West, and sub-| of the Old World, “the peculiar and extra- 
sequently rendered it more popular by the | European families do not predominate nor 
publication of a catalogue of the North| overcome the general European aspect of 
American genera, arranged in accordance | our vegetation.” He has more recently rec- 
with Lindley’s classification (1831). Lewis | ognized a casual relation in this similarity, 
Beck, in a Botany of the United States North | and contended that they indicated deriva- 
of Virginia, also adopted this system. The | tion from a common source. 

natural system was thus fairly adopted by 

scientific botanists and those who appreci- | ZOOLOGY. 

ated the aims of science, but was long in ob- | 
taining favor with the masses. The pub- 
lication of such works as the Flora of North | 
America, by Torrey and Gray, in 1838—43, 


Although more or less pretentious lists of 
the animals of North America were given 
in many works descriptive of the country, 
scarcely any are worthy of notice, and so 
the Manual of the Flora of New York, by | little was known of our species that an ex- 
Torrey, in 1843, Manual of the Botany of the| tremely small percentage appeared in the 
Northern United States, by Gray, in 1848, and | Systema Nature of Linnweus. The field in 
kindred ones, however, procured its ultimate | zoology is so vast that none have in this 
adoption even in manuals for schools and| country attempted to do what has been so 
colleges. | well done for botany, that is, to prepare com- 

The States of the Atlantic sea-board and | pendiums of descriptions of all the known 
the Mississippi Valley were sedulously ex- | species. 
plored by native botanists, and catalogues, 
and even extensive descriptive works, of 


From the complete dissimilarity 
and want of homologies between the great 
groups of the animal kingdom a peculiar 
the plants of many of the separate States, | terminology for each is entailed, and conse- 
as well as sections, counties, and town-| quently the students are more specialists 
ships, were published. The expeditions that than in botany. Each group of animals, 
have been already alluded to in connection however, has had its devotees. The prog- 
with natural history generally extended our | ress in each, too, has, like that of botany, 
knowledge of the flora of the extreme West, | been to a considerable degree coincident 
and the progress of botany advanced hand | with the growth of our geographical knowl- 
in hand with that of geography. Private | edge; and this statement must serve in lieu 
collectors, too, devoted themselves to the | of particularization in each case. The more 
search for the plants of various unexplored | difficult groups have been backward in at- 
sections, and among these may be especially | tracting students, and the more pleasing 
enumerated Fendler, who herborized in New | types have received most attention. Thus 
Mexico; Lindheimer, who collected in Texas; the birds early excited the admiration of 
Wright, Parry, and Vasey, who penetrated lovers of nature, and numerous works have 
to divers places in the Southwestern sec-| been dedicated to the portraiture of their 
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beauties, while the worms and other lower 
invertebrates have only lately attracted the 
notice science demanded. 

Before indicating the progress of our 
knowledge in the several branches of zool- 
ogy a notice of one who did much to shape 
the course which investigation took for 
some years may be fitly given. 

In 1846 Louis John Rudolph Agassiz vis- | 
ited the country, and soon was induced to 
make it his home, and in 1848 accepted the 
chair of zoology and geology at Harvard 
College. Gifted with quick powers of per- 
ception and a remarkable memory for speci- 
mens, he had early applied himself to the 
study of fossil fishes, which till then had | 
been nearly neglected. The publication of 
a very extensive and finely illustrated work 
gained for him a great reputation in Eu- 
rope. A peculiarly genial and impulsive | 
disposition procured him the favor of those 
with whom he came into personal contact. 
This impression communicated itself quick- 
ly to others. He gathered around him a 
number of young men who were destined to 
pursue with distinguished success different | 
branches of science. His prestige caused 
the ready acceptance of his teaching and 
principles by others, and insured their ap- 
plication to the various branches of zoolo- 
gy. Many of these principles were most 


sound; others (among them unfortunately 
were those most frequently applied) were 


less justified by scientific reason. Such 
were the views respecting the rigid limita- 
tions of species in time and area. He was 
also prone to differentiate genera because of 
minor differences, and to trust to intuition 
rather than to the inexorable logic of facts 
in the classification of data. His views were 
generally accepted, as well by amateurs as 
scientists, in this country, and not for a long 
time was there any strong counter-current. 
This subsequently set in, and the present 
tendency is toward a recognition of species 
with more variable limits, and with greater 
extension in time and space. But in spite | 
of the drawbacks indicated the influence of 
Professor Agassiz was most salutary; he 
raised the standard of scholarship looked 
for in the naturalist, incited general respect 
and even enthusiasm for natural science, 
and his popularity enabled him to found a 
Museum of Comparative Zoology which is 
an honor to Massachusetts and to the coun- 
try at large, and the best monument to his 
own zeal and learning. 

The United States presented long the 
anomalous position of being the only great 
nation which had no public museum. The 
collections that were brought back from 
time to time were, after the establishment 
of the Smithsonian Institution, intrusted to 
its custody, but only within a few years has 
it been recognized as a duty to appropriate 
at all adequate amounts for their preserva- 


tion and use. But some provision has bee), 


made for several years for a national muse- 


um; this still remains as an appanage of the 
Smithsonian Institution, under the charge 
of its assistant secretary, Professor Baird, 
and now bids fair to soon rival the most 
important in Europe in the extent and act- 
ual value of its collections. 

The most notable accessions to our special 
knowledge have been as follows: 

Some of the more conspicuous quadrupeds 
of North America had been early described 
and figured in a recognizable manner by 
compilers and iconographers, and especially 


| in the works of Catesby, Edwards, and Bris- 


son, and these were incorporated in the Sys- 
tema Nature by Linneus; but, all told, he 
only attributed twenty-five species to North 


| America, and even of these he does not seem 


to have had autoptical knowledge of more 
than twoor three. Others were subsequently 
made known, chiefly by English and French 


| naturalists, and later by Americans (espe- 
|cially Say and Ord), and in 1825 Richard 


Harlan published a special volume on the 
class, in which were recognized 147 species, a 
number of which were, however, synonyms. 
Soon after (1826-28) John D. Godman is- 


|sued a corresponding work, in three vol- 
| umes, containing nothing new. Subsequent- 


ly Townsend and Audubon obtained from 


| the West many new species, which were 


described by Bachman, and in 1846-54 Au- 
dubon and Bachman published a work on 
The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North Ameri- 
ca, in three volumes. Finally, in 1859, the 
great work by Professor Baird, already re- 
ferred to, appeared, and in this were de- 
scribed a number of previously unknown 
species, incorporated with others he had pre- 
viously made known. On the basis thus 
laid various zoologists have built. Among 
these have been the natural historians of 
various regions and the monographers of 
distinct groups, such as Harrison Allen, J. 


| A. Allen, Cope, Coues, Gill, ete. 


The birds have excited the most lively 


interest, and the works published on the 


class have been many. The more common 


/and conspicuous species were early intro- 


duced into the system, and from the time 
of John Bartram (1791) and Benjamin 8. 
Barton (1799) to the present there have 
always been active students of the class 
in America. The most distinguished of 
these are Alexander Wilson, a native of 
Scotland, naturalized in the United States, 
who published in 1808-14; Charles L. Bo- 
naparte (a nephew of Napoleon, and aft- 
erward Prince of Musignano and Canino), 
who published, besides many other arti- 
cles, a complementary volume to Wilson’s 
work (1825-33); T. Nuttall, who issued a 
Manual of the Ornithology of the United States 
and Canada (1832-34); J. J. Audubon, who 
contributed the most superbly illustrated 





work to ornithology that had up to that 
time been seen; and §. F. Baird, who first 
(1858), in conjunction with J. Cassin and 
G. N. Lawrence, revised the entire system 
of North American birds, and very recently 
(i874), in union with T. Brewer and R. Ridg- 
way, has published the first three volumes 
of a work which surpasses all others in ac- 
curacy of description, philosophical breadth 
of views, and comparative valuation of 
characters. Lastly may be mentioned Birds 
of the Northwest: a Hand-Book of the Orni- 
thology of the Region drained by the Missouri 
River and its Tributaries, by Elliott Coues 
(1874). 

While these general works were in course 
of publication, many minor works and arti- 
cles were printed on the general subject, on 
the species of limited regions, and on the 
modifications of structure and color induced 
by geographical and climatic causes, etc. 
The most successful students of the causes 
of geographical variation have been Baird, 
Allen, and Ridgway. 

The reptiles and amphibians, although 
extremely unlike in structure, superficially 
resemble each other so closely as to have 
been always confounded together and stud- 
ied in common under the general head of 
herpetology. This has been a less culti- 
vated branch than others, but several emi- 
nent naturalists have elucidated our spe- 
cies, and more than either of the preceding 
classes has the present owed its advance- 
ment to natives. J. E. Holbrook, of South 
Carolina, published, in 1843, a North Ameri- 
can Herpetology, in five volumes, which was 
then unsurpassed by any similar production 
in Europe. 8. F. Baird, Charles Girard, Ed- 
ward Hallowell, and Louis Agassiz have 
done eminent service on different groups, 
and more recently E. D. Cope has revised 
the entire herpetological fauna in connec- 
tion with the general system of reptiles and 
amphibians. 

The students of fishes have been more 
numerous. In the last century but little 
was known of these inhabitants of our wa- 
ters, and even that little was inexact. In 
1814 S. L. Mitchill, a man of great eminence 
in his day, published a valuable though 
crude memoir on the fishes of New York; 
in 1839 D. H. Storer reported on the fishes 
of Massachusetts; in 1842 J. E. De Kay pub- 
lished an important work on the fishes of 
New York; and in 1855, and again in 1860, 
J. E. Holbrook commenced an illustrated 


work on the Icthyology of South Carolina, but 


suspended it with the first volume. 


The fishes of the extreme West and of the | 


Pacific coast, almost absolutely unknown 
till 1854, were in that and in immediately 
succeeding years described by Agassiz, Gi- 
rard, Ayres, ete. Among other cultivators 
of the science may be mentioned Kirtland, 
Baird, Brevoort, Gill, Putnam, Abbott, Cope, 
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Bliss, Goode, Garman, Milner, Yarrow, and 
Jordan. 

The invertebrates for purposes of study 
fall into two groups—the air-breathing in- 
sects and the marine forms. 

The insects soon attracted attention, and 
the various groups engaged active students. 
Say’ (1818 et seqg.), Fitch, Packard, Walsh, 
and Riley have described species of almost 
every group. The coleoptera have been 
studied by Melsheimer, J. Leconte, Halde- 
mann, and above all by J. L. Leconte and 
Horn; the lepidoptera have had numerous 
students—Morris, Clemens, Edwards, Pack- 
ard, Scudder, Grote, and many others; the 
hymenoptera, or groups thereof, have been 
examined by Norton, Saussure, etc.; the or- 
thoptera have been investigated by Scud- 
der, Thomas, and Sydney Smith; the neu- 
roptera by Hagen; the hemiptera by Uhler; 
and the diptera have engaged the attention 
of Loew and Osten-Sacken. The myriopods 
have been described by H. Wood, as have 
also the pedipalp arachnoids. 

The marine invertebrates were almost 
wholly neglected till Say, in 1818, com- 
menced his investigations, and for some 
years worked upon several of the groups, 
describing our most common crustaceans, 
shells, and other forms. A. A. Gould, in a 
work on the invertebrata of Massachusetts, 
made evident the paucity of our knowledge 
of all except the shells; and a few years 
afterward (1851) W. Stimpson, then a very 
young man, commenced his researches, 
which added very largely to our informa- 
tion. In recent years the work thus com- 
menced has been worthily continued by the 
two Agassizes, H. J. Clarke, A. E. Verrill, 
S. Smith, O. Harger, and others. 

The mollusks, on account of the beauty 
of their shells and the ease of preserving 
them, have, like the birds, been favorite 
subjects for amateur students, and this has 
directly and indirectly accelerated our ac- 
quaintance with the species. The laborers 
have been very many. It must suffice to 
name, besides the general students of inver- 
tebrates previously referred to, Isaac Lea, 
A. A. Gould, Amos and William G. Binney, 
Thomas Bland, Edward 8S. Morse, William 
H. Dall, and George W. Tryon. These have 
studied, some all the groups, others the land 
or fresh-water shells, others the anatomy, 
and still others have especially considered 
the problems connected with their geo- 
graphical distribution. 


PALEONTOLOGY. 


In no department of natural history has 
progress been so distinctly marked, or the 
revelations so interesting and unexpected, 
as in that which takes cognizance of the 
former life of our globe. The science of 
paleontology, as this branch has been named, 
had absolutely no existence or name when 
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the United States became a nation. Fossils 
were classified by Linnzeus not with ani- 
mals or plants, but with minerals. Their 
nature was then in doubt. By some they 
were supposed to be sports of nature, or 
abortive simulacra of what the Deity des- 
tined afterward to create. By the best in- 
formed and orthodox they were believed to 
be witnesses of the Noachian deluge. Ina 
number of cases their nature was, indeed, 
recognized, but by none was it definitely 
realized that most fossils were the remains 
of forms that are no longer living. Although 
this truth became apparent to several at 
nearly the same time, Cuvier was the first 
to render it clear and popular by the resto- 
ration of numerous fossil remains of the 
skeletons of mammals found in the tertiary 
deposits of the neighborhood of Paris. These 
were so demonstrably different from any an- 
imals that were known in a living state, 
and the improbability of their having re- 
mained undiscovered if still living was so 
extreme, that conviction of the truth neces- 


sarily struck every one who considered the | 


evidence. The clew thus gained, although 


at first imperfectly held, was soon firmly | 


grasped and followed by many interested 
students, and the present assured super- 
structure has been the reward of their zeal. 
In this country the science engaged the at- 
tention of many, and Say, Lesueur, De Kay, 
and Greene were among the earliest. Mor- 
ton, Conrad, Lea, Hall, Meek, Gabb, White, 
and Whitfield, besides many others, have 
described and identified the fossil inverte- 
brates. Hall has especially published a 
noble work on the fossils of the paleozoic 
formations of New York. Meek has done 
more than any one else to illustrate the fos- 
sils of the carboniferous and mesozoic beds 
of the West; and Conrad has excelled in 
knowledge of and labors on the species of 
the tertiary rocks. Lea and Gabb have effi- 
ciently supplemented the works of the last 
two. 

The vertebrates have received attention 
from another class of scientists. For their 
comprehension an exact knowledge of the 
details of comparative osteology was req- 
uisite, and the students have, therefore, 
been comparatively few. De Kay, Harlan, 
Godman, Hays, Cooper, Redfield, Warren, 
and Wyman simultaneously or successively 
touched the subject, but the great labors 
have been accomplished by Leidy, Cope, 
and Marsh. It had by some become sup- 
posed that America would furnish no de- 
posits of fossil bones such as had been dis- 
covered in Europe, but in 1846 and 1847 Dr. 
Hiram A. Prout, of St. Louis, and in 1847 
Dr. Leidy, published communications on re- 
mains found in the Mauvaise Terres of the 
then Territory of Nebraska, and those de- 
posits have since been a fruitful source of 
new discoveries. Other regions containing 





analogous deposits were subsequently made 
known, and the mammalian faunas of past 
times, pliocene, miocene, and eocene, have 
become tolerably well known. Among the 
most interesting of the types discovered are 
many forming “connecting links” between 
the existing ruminants (cattle, deer, ete.) 
and hog-like animals first made known by 
Leidy; others lessening the interval be- 
tween the proboscidians and ordinary pach- 
yderm ungulates, discovered by Cope and 
Marsh; others demonstrating the line of 
descent of the horses of the present day, 
elucidated by Marsh; and still others estab- 
lishing the former existence in North Amer- 
ica of animals most nearly related among 
living forms to the lemurs of Madagascar, 
as Marsh was the first to clearly demon- 
strate. Numerous other almost equally im- 
portant discoveries have been made, illus- 
trating the structure and range in time and 
biological generalizations for almost every 
group of vertebrates; but this is not the 
place to recount them. 


GEOLOGY. 


Geology is almost entirely the child of 
the present century. Its foundations were 
chietly laid by Werner, of Freyberg (after 
1775), and his school in the clear recogni- 
tion of the nature and the relations of rocks 
to each other, and their distribution; by 
Hutton, of Edinburgh (1788), in the compre- 
hension of the origin and natural causes of 
the strata and rocks, and in the limitation 
of cataclysmal agencies; and by William 
Smith, an English surveyor (1790), and Cu- 
vier (1808), in a general perception of the re- 
striction of fossils to definite horizons, and 
the value of those fossils in determining the 
relative age of the strata in which they were 
imbedded. In each case, indeed, these had 
been to some extent anticipated in their dis- 
coveries, but their ideas were clear and pos- 
itive, while their predecessors failed to rec- 
ognize the full significance of the facts in 
question. The age had also become ripe to 
apply the truths thus perceived. 

Nothing worthy of mention was done for 
the geology of North America till William 
Maclure (a pupil of Werner), in 1806, came 
to this country and undertook a geological 
survey, traveling in the prosecution of this 
self-imposed task from our Northern border 
to the Gulf of Mexico. He was engaged on 
it for about three years, and in 1809 pub- 
lished the first geological map, and a com- 
mentary thereon in a special memoir. As 
was to be expected, he adopted the Wer- 
nerian system of nomenclature, and having 
been unable to apply paleontological evi- 
dence, his work exhibited little more than 
certain points in structural geology. Lard- 
ner Vanuxem (1828) first availed successful- 
ly of paleontology for the determination of 
the age of several of our formations and 
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their approximate synchronism with Euro- 
pean beds. The natural history survey of 
the State of New York, commenced in 1836, 
brought together a great mass of facts, and 
bv the concert of the several geologists and 
paleontologists, but especially guided by 
the judgment of Vanuxem and James Hall, 
a classification of the rocks on sound pale- 
ontological principles was instituted, which, 
as since perfected by Hall, has been adopted 
as the standard of reference for the pale- 
ozoie rocks of the United States and Brit- 
ish North America. Henry D. Rogers, in his 
final report on the geology of Pennsylvania 
(1858), made evident the skill with which he 
had disentangled the complications of the 
geological structure of the Alleghany sys- 
tem. F.B.Meek during a long series of years 
has acted as the universally accepted ar- 
biter for the determination of the age of the 
groups of rocks in the far West. Meanwhile 
the details of the geology of the various ge- 
ographical sections and States engaged the 


attention of many laborers, and one after | 
the other almost every State instituted a} 


geological survey, and many of them under- 
took at intervals two or more. In the order 
of first publication of results they are as 
follows: 1824, North Carolina; 1826, South 


Carolina; 1832, Massachusetts ; 1834, Mary- | 


land; 1835, Tennessee ; 1836, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia ; 
1237, Connecticut, Maine; 1838, Indiana, 
Michigan ; 1839, Delaware, Kentucky ; 1840, 
Rhode Island; 1841, New Hampshire; 1845, 
Vermont; 1850, Alabama; 1853, California, 
Illinois ; 1854, Mississippi, Wisconsin ; 1855, 
Missouri; 1858, Arkansas, Iowa; 1859, Tex- 
as; 1865, Kansas; 1866, Minnesota; 1869, 
Louisiana ; 1875, Georgia. 

The general government also from time 
to time instituted special geological sur- 
veys, independent of the exploring parties 
mentioned in the first part of this article. 
In 1834 and 1835 G. W. Featherstonhaugh 
investigated the elevated country between 
the Missouri and Red rivers and the Wiscon- 
sin Territory. At various times D. D. Owen 
conducted surveys in several States and 
Territories of the Northwest, publishing the 
chief results in 1844, 1848, and 1852. In 
1869 the persistent solicitations of F. V. 
Hayden, already well known as a field ge- 
ologist and collector, secured a geological 
survey of Nebraska, under the auspices of 
the Land-office, a bureau of the Interior 
Department. For two years this was prose- 
cuted, and the wedge having been thus driv- 
en, the survey was continued, and, organized 
under a more ample scope and with enlarged 
designs, is continued to the present time. 
A number of eminent men have availed 
themselves of the means of investigation 
and publication presented to them by the 
survey, and consequently a number of val- 


uable publications have appeared under its | 


| tributed. 


auspices. Also productive of similar work 
have been, or are, the surveys of the 40th 
parallel, and the Territories west of the 
100th meridian, already referred to under 
the head of general natural history. 

In every department of geology America 
has exhibited efficient works. Stratigraph- 


ical, chronological, dynamical, and mineral- 
ogical geologies have each had its votaries, 
and so numerous have they been that the 
simple mention of their names is precluded. 


Such are the principal incidents of prog- 
ress in the knowledge of the natural history 
of our land. Many important discoveries 
have not been even alluded to, and the lim- 
itations of space preclude notice of the ad- 
vance of anthropological science and the 
general propositions and principles of biolo- 
gy to which American naturalists have con- 
THEO. GILL. 

Ssirasonian Institution, Wasuineton, D. C. 

OUTSIDE. 
By CARL SPENCER. 
Wirutn, the hearth is warm and light, 

Yet none of all the group about 
Knows what a glory strikes the night 

Where one poor wanderer stands without. 
To them their right of earth has come; 

One only—oh, how sad her eyes !— 
Outside of love and hope and home, 

Looks in, beholding paradise. 

For all that cold and famine say, 

Scarce can the happy hearts believe 
How sweet the bread of every day, 

How glad the fires of every eve. 

The poor know well what wealth can do; 

The rich their happiest chances miss ; 

We sit too near to grasp the view, 

Or stand too far to feel the bliss. 

Ah, life! what songs are sung outside 

For alms of voiceless souls within! 
What halo crowns the bliss denied ! 

What glory flies from hands that win! 


For eyes see more than taste and touch— 
Poor senses—to the soul can prove ; 
The longing heart divines too much; 
Joy mocks her still at one remove. 


How passes this wild night of time 
With songs around the Father’s hearth, 
When these slow hours of darkness cliime 
With but the exile strains of earth! 


Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
The heart goes wandering up and down; 

From fleeting glimpse and broken word 
Grows fast and fair her love’s renown. 


Dear heaven! no more this heart could bear, 
So sweet thou art, so sore she longs ; 
Thy very darkened doors are fair; 
Thy silence broods to warm her songs. 
And not thine endless years can win 
Her first high rapture from the Bride, 
Who still remembereth, safe within, 
The years she wept and prayed outside. 
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By JOHN J. 
NHE influence of the Gothie style has | 
been marked on our architecture | 
generally that it may not be out of place | 
to devote a few pages of Harper's Monthly 
to an explanation of its development. This 
will turn out to be the shortest way of ex- 
plaining its principles, and enabling us to 
judge how far it is suited for modern do- 
mestic requirements. 
Although England and France developed 
each its own forms of Gothic architecture, | 


80 


similar advances being made independently | 


in both countries about the same time, as is 
the case at present in astronomy and other 
sciences, the style was imported into En- 
gland already somewhat advanced. 
appearance was in France, and there, from 
the more logical character of the people, less 
tolerant of compromise than we are, its de- 
velopment can best be traced. It sprang 
from an imitation of the buildings which 
the Romans, during several centuries of oc- 
cupation, with their faculty of giving their 
conquered provinces not only their language, 
but their manners, had left every where 
throughout Gaul, in their own round-arch- 
ed style, palaces, baths, aqueducts, bridges, 
basilicas, and villas or country-houses like 
Villages, consisting of straggling agglomer- | 
ations of buildings one story high, connect- 
ed by covered colonnades, for country resi- 
dence and the cultivation of the soil. After 
a century or two of pillaging excursions the | 
German barbarians settled in the land. | 
About the middle of the sixth century the 
Franks had occupied the whole country ex- | 
cept part of Languedoc, held by the Visi- | 
yoths; the east, held by the Burgundians ; 
and Brittany, which was not conquered. By 
these conquests they lost the social organ- 
ization they had brought with them. Ceas- 
ing to be a conquering army under a single 
head, the habit which Cesar and Tacitus 
had observed in their ancestors arose again 
‘among them, each tribe dwelling apart, iso- 
lated from its neighbors by tracts of waste 
land. Military chiefs became landed pro- 
prietors, heads of little independent sover- 
eignties uncontrolled by the central pow- 
er, their companions in arms, almost their 
equals before, being now their dependents. 
With their love of plunder and fighting, 
when there were no more villages and towns 
to pillage, they took to fighting among them- 
selves, and it was some centuries before even 
the rude national unity of feudalism became 
a fact as well as an idea 

In this anarchy the monasteries were the 
only refuge of civilization, preserving some 
traditions of Roman art and order, organ- 
izing needful trades into guilds—a system 
afterward adopted in the towns when, in the 
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STEVENSON. 
beginning of the tenth century, they began 
to recover their freedom. 

When with rising civilization churches 
or monasteries and towns began to be built. 
| architecture had to begin at the beginning 
jagain. Roman buildings remained every 
| where, but no one knew how they had be en 
| constracted. These in their new buildings 
| the people copied as well as they could, 
making up for miserable construction by 
lining “them inside with marble and gaudy 
| painting. 
| When they began to build churches, they 
| attempted a reproduction of the old basil- 
| 


icas, or halls for the administration of jus- 
tice (as had been already done in Italy), the 
form of which churches still retain, a large 
central nave or vessel, with an aisle or pas- 
sage along each side, half the width and 
height of the nave, opening into it through 
a range of pillars supporting round arches, 
above which was a range of windows called 
a clear-story, lighting the central nave. At 
first, as they were unable, from poverty and 
want of skill, to reproduce the Roman vault- 
ing, the roofs were wooden. But churches 
in those days, like theatres now, were al- 
ways being burned, and attempts were made 
to make the roofs as well as walls of incom- 
| bustible material. In the south of France 
this was attempted—without the use of 
wood—by a plain wagon vault, as it is eall- 
ed, from being like the cover of a long wag- 
on stretched on half hoops. This vault they 
covered with solid masonry in the ordinary 
| form of a roof (Fig.1). But for this a round 
arch was very unsuitable; a pointed one 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
jsaved weight on the apex, and had less 
| thrust (Fig.2). And wherever they got the 
idea, whether out of their own heads, which 
is not impossible, or through Venice from 
|the East, where the pointed arch seems to 
| have been used continually since the time 
of the Pyramids and Nineveh, it was for 
vaulting almost immediately adopted. But 
the arches opening between nave and aisles 
and those of the windows were still round. 
In another way the pointed arch was 
found advantageous in construction. At- 
tempts, again from a desire for fire - proof 
construction, were made to build domes. 
Gothic had once a chance of becoming : 
domical style of architecture. If a square 
is re ta on four arches, and carries a 








dome (Fig. 3, plan), the bottom of the dome 
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being quite inside the angle pillars, 
must be supported from them by four 
spherical triangles (a a, Figs. 3, 4, and 5) 
whose points rest each on one of the 
pillars, and whose bases, turned upper- 
most, form together the lowest ring of 
the dome. These triangles resting on 
their points, their tops a quarter of a 
circle, their sides each half of one of the 
supporting arches, are called pendent- 
ives, from their hanging, as it were, in 
the air. Nowifthe arches whose curves 
their sides follow are pointed (Fig. 5), the | 
pendentive will be longer than if the arches 
were round, and, the projection being the 
same, will not slope so steeply forward; 
while, if the arches are round, the top part 
of these pendentives must project actually 
level, and thin away to nothing, and con- 
sequently a dome is more easily placed on 
pointed arches than on round. 

Neither of these styles of Gothic was ever 


Fig. 3, plan. 


north of France, in what was called the 
Royal Domain, comprising Paris, Rheims, 
Amiens, etce.* At first, their churches being 
large, the builders confined their fire-proof 
constructions to the side aisles, for they 
were unable to vault over the wider cen- 


tral portion; nor could they afford to lose 
the range of windows, or clear-story, as it is 


called, which lighted this central part, by 
raising the side aisles so as to make them 
abutments to a wagon vault. For this dif- 


| ficulty they found in Roman work a solu- 
| tion which enabled them to vault the cen- 
| tral nave and yet preserve the clear-story. 


By dividing the continuous wagon vault 
of the nave into square compartments, and 
running another vault across each compart- 
ment, so that the two vaults intersected, as 


| the Romans had done, they concentrated the 


thrust on the four angles of the compart- 
ment, where it was abutted, at first inef- 


| feetually by tall buttresses, but with larger 





experience completely, being carried down, 
to the ground by half an arch above the 
aisle roofs, to which is given the name of 
flying buttress. At the same time an arch- 
ed space was left clear in each compartment 


|of the nave above the aisle roof, in which 


developed. In them the windows and open- 
ings always remained round. The domical 
style, with the means at the command of the | 
builders, was suited only for small church- 
es, and could not serve the needs of the great 
towns of the North. The style with wagon 


| 
| 
J 
vaults was suited only for the South, for | 
churches so constructed were difficult to | 


light. To form an abutment for the mass- | 
ive central vault the lower side aisles had | 
to be carried up to its springing, thus abol- | 
ishing the clear-story, and preventing any | 
light getting into the central nave except | 
from the side aisles, leaving the central | 
vaults dark caverns (Fig. 6). Then the | 
roofs all stone did not do. Water got 
through their upper surface, as will hap- 

pen, and filtered through the solid roof in | 
devious courses, the place where it appear- | 
ed on the inside being no indication of the 

position of the leak outside, so that it was| 
found necessary, especially when the vault- 

ing became more intricate in form, to make 
it merely an inner ceiling, protected outside 
by a simple wooden framed roof. 


| 


windows could be opened. 
ments are shown in Fig. 7. 


These improve- 
This form of 


y 


uy 


‘ 


vaulting is called groining, in contradis- 
tinction to the continuous wagon vault, as 


* Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de l’ Architecture Fran- 
caise du XIe au X Vie Siécle, Paris, 1854, which gives 


| an admirable account of the history and meaning of 


Gothic, as we know it, developed in the | Gothic architecture. 
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the masses of the vault are divided and 
joined at a point, like the limbs to the 
trunk in the human groin. 

This system of vaulting it was easy to 
apply either to the nave, leaving the aisles 
with wooden roofs, or to the aisles only, with 
wooden-roofed nave; but to vault both at 
the same time, using only the Roman round 
arch, was a problem of some difficulty. For 
if the width of the nave was taken as the 
size of the square of vaulting, the vault of 
the narrower aisles, springing from the piers 
of the wider nave, became oblong in plan, 
the arches across the aisles only half the 
size of those in the nave, and the vaults 
rising from these lower arches to the higher 
ones having an awkward domical appear- 
ance. 

If, again, the aisle vaults, as well as those 
of the nave, were 
made square in plan, 
each square of the 
nave corresponding 

WLOX LX. |] with two squares of 
yy aaa tl the aisles on each 
: side (Fig. 8), the 
thrust of the nave 
vault was brought on every second pier 
only. 

Again, if only semicircular arches are used, 
those across the diagonals of the square of | 
vaulting being larger and higher than those | 
of the sides of the square, the windows un- 
der these can not be as high as the centre | 


\ 


Fig. 8, plan. 


of the vault. Light is thus lost, and a mass 


of dead-wall is needed over the clear-story 
windows to form a level bearing for the 
beams of the roof over the central vault. | 
In other positions, also, the round arch was | 
found awkward. Where the piers were | 
close together, as round the apse of a church, | 
the arches resting on them, in order that | 
their crowns might be on the same line as | 
those of the wider arches down the sides of | 
the church, had to be “stilted,” as it is call- | 
ed, that is, perched on the top of straight | 
piers, down which their mouldings were | 
continued to the line of the capitals. | 
By the use of the pointed arch all those | 
difficulties were got over. By means of it | 
arches of different spans could be made all 
the same height. By breaking the round 
arch into two parts, attached by a point at 
the top, the arch could be widened or nar- 
rowed like a pair of compasses, and, by add- | 
ing to the length of the legs in the longer | 


en roofs which covered the vaulting de- 
stroyed by fire, without injuring the build- 
ings under them. 

For some time after the discovery of the 
pointed arch the width of the nave contiy- 
ued to be taken as the size of the square of 
vaulting, the aisles also being vaulted in 
square compartments, two to each square 
of the nave on each side. The defect of 
the thrust of the nave vault coming on 
sach second pier only was partially obvia- 
ted by springing a subsidiary rib from the 
intermediate pier, thus dividing the vault 
into six parts instead of four, whence this 
method is called sexpartite vaulting. Tak- 
ing the width of the aisles as the size of the 
square of vaulting, 
which the use of the 
pointed arch render- 
ed possible, obviated & 
all difficulties (Fig. _! 

9). The central nave 
vault became thereby 
oblong, its length the 
width of the nave, its breadth the width of 
the aisles, and the arches across the nave 
twice the span of those against the clear- 
story walls, which, springing from the same 
piers as the nave arcade, were of the same 
span (Fig. 10). The clear-story windows 


were raised to the full height of the apex 
of the central vault, sometimes even higher, 


stretches, could be kept the same height as | and the thrust of the vault was equal on each 


in the narrower stretches. 


In this way the determination to render | 


churches fire-proof by means of vaulting 


produced the pointed style of architecture | 


which we call Gothic. In consequence of 
being so constructed, our old cathedrals 
have been preserved to us. Canterbury 
and Chartres, in our own time, Rheims in 
the sixteenth century, have had their wood- 


pier. Thns by the use of the pointed arch 
the problems of making both nave and aisle 
fire-proof by vaulting, of bringing the thrust 
of the vault equally on every pier, and of 
making the vaults as high at the side walls 
as in the centre, thus giving height for win- 
dows, were completely solved. 

Even after the vaults became pointed, the 
| windows under them continued round-head- 
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Fig. 11. 





ed (Fig. 11). But a round arch under a point- | 
ed one leaves a space something like an ar- 
row-head in shape between them, which it | 
was soon seen could be made available as 
window. The shapes of the windows were 
therefore made the same as that of the 
vaults, and the same form was, from the 
principles of harmony, carried out every 
where throughout the building. 

A new impulse had been given to the art 
of vaulting by the invention of vaulting 
ribs. In the Roman groining the angle of 
the groin consists merely of a line formed 
by the intersection of the two vaults (see 
Figs.7 and 11). The Gothic builders, even 
while still using the round-arched style, 
made the angles of the groin strong arch 
ribs, which form the skeleton of the vault- 
ing, filling in the spaces between these ribs 
with light flat arching, or even, where the | 
distance between the ribs was short, with 
long stones resting from one rib to another. 

These ribs were made to spring each from 
a separate slender column, one of a cluster. 
As the style developed, the columns and the 
vaulting ribs coalesced, the capitals divid- 
ing them became absorbed, the ribs in late 
Gothic rising without break from the base of | 
the building to the crown of the arch. The 
feeling of ascent and growth thus given, | 
with the branching groining ribs meeting 
overhead, gave rise to the popular theory 
that Gothic architecture sprang from an 
imitation of a forest with its spreading 
branches. The history of the style proves 
the theory erroneous; yet it is true that it 
has in it something of the spirit and growth 
of forest life, as Greek architecture has sym- 
pathy with the higher forms of animal life. 

The development of the style was doubt- 
less influenced not only by the mechanical 
requirements of which we have traced the 
development, but by the sense of beauty in 
the mind of its inventors, and by the en- 
vironment in which they found themselves 
placed. If, in the problem which they had 


to solve, they had been guided purely by | 


mathematical principles, they would have 
found a more perfect solution not in the 


pointed but in the elliptical arch. By means 
of it arches of different spans could have 
been made to intersect with perfect mathe- 
matical accuracy without recourse to the ex- 
pedient which, in the light of mathematics, 
is a clumsier one, of vaulting ribs. But in 
the light of art the result would have been 
far less beautiful, and even if they had pos- 
sessed mathematical knowledge sufficient 
for working out their problem by the use of 
the elliptical arch, their instinct as artists 
would have prevented them adopting it. 
Besides this, opportunity had made them 
acquainted with the pointed arch. The 
Crusades had carried them to the East, 
which was its birth-place, and where they 
would see it still in use. 

At first the windows were small, leaving 
large surfaces of wall to be decorated with 
color and painting, and the decoration was 
carried out over the windows also by the use 
of stained glass. This latter mode of deco- 
ration, once introduced, was felt to beso 
brilliant and charming that henceforth it 
ruled the development of the style. The 
object of every change was to reduce the 
surface of masonry, and give more space for 
stained glass. The small windows were put 


| closer together, and the masonry between 


them reduced to single upright bars of 
stone, called mullions, narrow on the face, 
but deep across the plane of the window, so 
as to give as much opening as possible for 
glass, at the same time retaining strength. 
Openings shaped like flowers, of three or 
four or more leaves, were placed above them; 
the corners left between were pierced; the 
stone between these openings was also re- 
duced to bars bending round the foliated 
forms (to which the name of tracery is 


| given); and thus at last one great window 


was formed, which filled the whole space 
under the vault (Fig. 10). 

These mullioned and traceried windows 
are one of the most charming features of 
Gothic architecture, so beautiful in them- 
selves that, like Greek porticoes, they have 
been used even when the causes which led 
to their adoption do not exist. In large 
windows, however —especially when these 
are used in the same building along with 
smaller ones—a division of their surface by 
some such means must always remain one 
of the simplest and most admirable means 
of producing architectural effect. Windows 
of all sizes can thus be brought into har- 
mony with each other—an immense advan- 
tage in domestic architecture. The archi- 
tecture of the walls is, as it were, carried 
over the windows by bars of stone, giving 
them greater strength and solidity and in- 
terest than if they remained mere great 
holes in the wall. 

The form of these stone bars will natu- 
rally partake of the constructive lines of the 
architecture. Under vaultings they will be 
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curved, but when the architectural con- 
struction is altogether in perpendicular and 
horizontal straight lines, as in our ordinary 
domestic architecture, the straight form 
which bars of stone naturally take will be 
simpler and more suitable. 

Gothie architecture had a magnificent op- 
portunity of development in the construc- 
tion of the great cathedrals, which, in France, 
were all built at the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries. 

These were civil as well as ecclesiastical 
buildings; in fact, the distinction between 
the two provinces was a thing unknown at 
the time, and is wholly a modern idea, which 
we never probably would have had except 
for the differences in religious belief which 
arose among us at the Reformation. The 
state is merely the community acting in 
combination for those purposes in which 


. . . . | 
combined action is more convenient than | 


individual. With us these are now almost 


confined to justice, police, war, and possi- | 


bly education. But when religious belief 
was uniform, as in the Middle Ages, state 
action included religion. The bishops and 
abbots were feudal barons, with civil juris- 
diction; and, on the other hand, all state 
action had some religious character and 
sanction. The cathedrals were the great 
meeting-places of the city, used for secular 
purposes, such as the administration of jus- 
tice, and even for histrionic performances* 
(which, again, were religious in character), 
as well as for mass. 

They sprung up just after the towns, 
along with the right to have walls, had at- 
tained freedom and privileges; in fact, as 
monuments of these, and as rivals to the 
great castles of the lay and the monasteries 
of the religious barens. The bishops and 
secular clergy went heartily with the move- 
ment, thereby asserting for themselves the 
power and importance which had been 
largely absorbed by the monasteries. All 
the important towns seemed seized with a 
mania to rebuild their cathedrals with a 
magnificence unknown before. The new 
architecture, taking nothing for granted, 
governed only by logical necessities of con- 
struction, is an expression of the rational- 
ism of which Abelard sowed the seed in 
modern thought, though devoted, like him, 
to the service of the Church. Their archi- 
tects were laymen, for the most part, as in 
several instances we know from their names 
and the representations which occur of some 
in the lay dress. In fact, the regular clergy 
—those living under a rule, or monks, who 
had hitherto been the sole depositaries of 
art and culture—disliked the movement: 
naturally so, for it meant that their use, and 
consequently their importance, was gone; 
and they continued to practice still, after 





* Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de UV Architecture. 


pointed architecture was invented, thei, 
own old round-arched style. 

This is the reason why the architecture 
of the French cathedrals is in almost every 
instance pointed, while in England it jx 
generally round-arched. In France the ea- 

| thedrals were rebuilt in the new style; in 
| England, in accordance with the English 
spirit of compromise, cathedrals were gen- 
erally monasteries or minsters as well. 

The main characteristics of Gothic are its 
system of pointed vaulting, and traceried 

windows filled with stained glass. The 
former, in the course of development, led to 
other peculiar features, such as the clusters 
of slender columns, each carrying a vault- 
ing rib, by which the lines of the ceiling 
were carried down to the floor, giving the 
feeling of height and ascending growth; to 
harmonize with which, and not from any 
necessities of structure or of climate, the 
| roofs were made steep and sharply pointed. 
|The style possessed also a beautiful and 
| vigorous style of carving, founded on nat- 
ural foliage, and truthful and admirable 
modes of metal-work. 
| The change to copying natural foliage 
for architectural ornament, instead of the 
carving of wild grotesques of the earlier 
round-arched style, which the Benedictines 
of Cluny carried to its greatest excess, is 
due not only to the decay of barbarism 
and the growth of civilization and refine- 
/ment, but to the denunciations of St. Ber- 
jnard. Preaching at Vezelay, where we can 
| still see them, “ What business,” he asked, 
“had these devils and monstrosities in 
| Christian churches, taking off the attention 
| of the monks from their prayers?” In the 
|churches of the Cistercian order which he 
| founded, his puritanism forbade ornament 
altogether, which does not, however, divest 
| them of their art, but produces the manliest 
and severest type of Gothic. When the ar- 
| tistic genius of the people was untrammel- 
| ed, it produced the exuberance of decoration 
inspired by the appreciation of the beauty 
of foliage, which usually characterizes the 
| style. 

This cathedral-building mania(which was 
| really analogous to the railway mania of our 
|own day) lasted in France just about eighty 
| years, the cities then ceasing to find that 

their privileges and the importance of the 

| clergy (even of the secular clergy) were iden- 
\tical. Strifes arose; the clergy forbade the 
(use of the cathedral bells for town-meet- 
ings; the building impetus stopped before a 
single cathedral was finished, and though 
parts have since been built, most of them 
‘are unfinished, and not one has been com- 
pleted according to the original design. 

The style thus developed was, of course, 
used for other purposes than churches. The 

possibility of building in any other style 
than the prevalent one, or even the exist- 
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ence of any other, was ine onceivable in times 
when Roman emperors were represented sit- 
ting under pointed arches; and the scenes 
of the New Testament were conceived of as 
transacted in medi wval cities, by people 
dressed in medieval costume.” 

Castles and houses were therefore built 
in Gothic, and the mouldings and minor or- 
naments were the same as in churches. 
Pointed windows and tracery, however, from 
the first it was found necessary to modify ; 
while between vaulted floors, when height 
was valuable, flat arches, segments of a cir- 
cle, were adopted. 

It may be urged against the statement 
that vaulting is an essential of Gothie ar- 
chitecture—that Gothic churches, as well as 
domestic buildings, in England especially, 
frequently had wooden ceilings, and this 
not always from economy, but even, as in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster,t where 
the wealth of English art was lavished. 
This, however, does not disprove the fact | 
that the pointed style arose from vaulting 
necessities; and, indeed, to the use of wood- 
en roofs in England may, I think, be traced 
the abandonment of the pointed arch and 
the adoption of the flattened perpendicular 
form; while in France, where the use of 
vaulting was continued, the pointed arch 
also was retained to the last. The wooden 
ceiling left the walls divided into square- 
headed spaces, instead of the arched ones 
under the vaulting, which a pointed win- | 


dow could not fill (Fig. 12). The window 


arch formed, with the straight level cornice, 
spandrels, 


awkward corner spaces, called 





Fig. 12. 


which there was always a difficulty to know 
what to do with. So the haunches of the 
arch were raised, making the window n 
ly square-headed, and adding the space oc- 


eupied by the spandrel to the amount of | 


stained glass (Fig. 13). 
In every instance, in fact, in the history 
of the style in which the use of pointed 





bi * One of the mscst curious instances of this dorman- | 


cy of the historical faculty occurs in a picture at Ant- | 
werp of our Lord bearing His cross, in which the “ sta- 
tions” are marked by the usual crosses. A ns 
without the “ stations” was inconceivable. 

t Destroyed by Sir Charles Barry, from a regard for 
harmony, the style being earlier than that which he | 
was using in the Houses of Parliament. 








sar- | 





vaulting was given up, the abandonment of 
the pointed arch sooner or later followed. 

An explanation of the development of 
Gothic architecture such as we have at- 
tempted to give, showing its principles and 
the purposes which it was created to serve, 
enables us to form an opinion as to its suit- 
ableness for our domestic architecture. 

It disposes at once of several invalid and 
absurd arguments against our using Gothic. 
It has been asserted that the style is gloomy 
and dark, and does not give sufficient light. 
Now one of its chief characteristics, as has 
been shown, is that it is all window—that 
the main aim in its development was to re- 
duce the surface of the wall, and increase 
the space for stained glass. No doubt old 
Gothic castles had little window-light, and 
this characteristic, adopted for purposes of 
defense, has been sometimes foolishly copied 
in modern Gothic houses; but it is plain that 
it is no essential of the style. 

Again, it is called a barbarous product of 
the Dark Ages, when the people were serfs, 


and one of the means by which a rich and 
powerful clergy kept them in ignorance and 


darkness. On the contrary, it was the prod- 
uct of the revived intelligence of the people, 


| the outcome and sign of their civil freedom ; 


and it gives evidence of a development of 
art, of skill and refinement and grandeur in 
building, such as we are incapable of fur- 


nishing. 
It is said to be a style purely ecclesiastic- 
al: it was just as much civil. It was, in 


fact, in its origin the lay style of architect- 
ure, as distinguished from the religious or 
monastic.* That in England and in Seot- 
land the monastic buildings are frequently 
of pointed architecture is due to the fact 
that the development of the monastie sys- 
tem took place later in those countries 
than in France, and after the Gothic style 
was formed. 

Is there, however, any thing in the 
Gothic style which makes it (as is often 
asserted) more suitable than any other for 
our modern houses ? 

For this, it is not sufficient that it may 
appear to us more beautiful than any oth- 
er. Our grandfathers thought Greek por- 
ticoes so beautiful that they were willing to 
block up their window-light to have them. 
We see now that this practice was absurd 
(though Mr. Ayrton, in England, has re- 
peated it in his new Post-office); that it 
| destroys not only the expression of truth in 
| the houses, but the beauty of the portico, 
| by using it where it has no meaning. No 
| architecture can be satisfactory, even from 
an artistic point of view, whose forms are 
not founded on use. 

Of the various characteristics which make 


| 


* See the evidence given by M. Viollet-le-Duc, Dic- 
tionnaire de l Architecture. 
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up Gothic architecture, its system of vault- 
ing does not suit our ordinary domestic re- 
quirements. For great halls, where any 
amount of height can be given, the height 
occupied by the pointed vault is no disad- 
vantage. But in a building divided into 


stories, as our houses are, it is; and if in | 


special buildings we want fire-proof eon- 
struction, we can get it conveniently and 
cheaply by means of iron and brick or con- 
crete, in the usual thickness of a floor, with- 
out the loss of space which would be in- 
volved between the springing of the vault 
and a level floor over its crown. 

In the modern revival of the style, how- 
ever, in not one in a hundred of the thou- 
sands of English churches,* and in houses 
still seldomer, has any attempt been made 
to revive the vaulting. It is, therefore, hard- 
ly necessary to urge that a thing is unsuit- 
able which is never likely to be of use. Nor 
would the system of vaulting by flat arches 
be tolerated inside our houses. It is grand, 


but would be thought prison-like and dis- | 


mal, and, from its expense, could never 
come into general use. 

In fact, in the application of Gothie to 
house-building, from the earliest period the 
pointed arch was dispensed with. In a 
house at Rheims, called the House of the 
Musicians, from the statues in pointed niches 
between the windows, which was built be- 
tween the years 1240 and 1250, during the 
highest development of the pointed style, 
while the pointed arch is used for all the 
decorative features, such as the niches and 
the range supporting the cornice, it is frank- 
ly abandoned in the windows, where the 


form would have been unpractical. Nu- | 


merous instances occur where the pointed 
arch is retained over the windows, but the 
window openings are square. The glass 
was set in wooden frames, so as to open like 
shutters; and the architects were too sen- 
sible to attempt to make these in such an 
awkward form for wood construction as a 
pointed arch. In another form of window 
common in old domestic Gothic, the point- 
ed arch is purely ornamental, carved on a 
simple straight lintel. Even when in great 
halls, built for civil and domestic purposes, 
pointed vaults, and consequently pointed 
windows, were used, the lower lights of such 
windows, being arranged to open for air and 
view, were always square-headed. 

From these examples of the practice of 
medieval architects in domestic buildings, 
it is obvious that if we adopt Gothic archi- 
tecture for our houses now, we ought to dis- 
pense with the use of the pointed arch. 

Yet, as in all copying, it is the form and 
not the spirit of the original which is apt 
to be retained, our architects and builders 
think they are working in the Gothic style 





* Modern French churches are often vaulted in stone. 
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when they stick a pointed arch where it is 
not wanted and means nothing—possibly an 
arch one brick thick on the face of a wal] 
supported by a wooden lintel inside—-while 
the whole construction and details of the 
house follow the ordinary classic traditions, 

Old Gothic attempted honestly and fear- 
lessly whatever use or necessity dictated. 
It has always the merit of truthful and ap- 
parent construction. But this also to some 
extent unfits the style for modern use. It 
| involves, unless when money could be lay- 

ished in decoration, an appearance of sever- 
|ity which does not accord with our modern 

feelings, and is least appreciated by the 

poorer and less educated, in whose houses, 
| did we attempt really to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the style, it would be thoroughly 
disliked. Even in houses where no expense 
is spared we should not like the appearance, 
however truthful it might be, of stone arch- 
es inside our rooms. 

Moreover, truthfulness of construction can 
not be classed among the excellences of mod- 
}ern Gothic. The copiers of the style, after 
the manner of copyists, are very apt in their 
zeal for its forms to neglect its spirit. Few 
| better illustrations of this could be given 
than the polished oak boxes given as wed- 
ding presents, with magnificent brass hinges 
meandering over them, which make it seem 
as if no amount of wear or ill usage could 
separate the lid. Unfortunately, those great 
hinges have no joint; the work is done by 
|a little feeble one, which it is attempted to 
conceal, fastened by two minute screw nails, 
so that, with all its appearance of massive 
strength, the lid could be pried open with 
a penknife. Of course a hinge is stronger 
| if the tail is well fastened to the wood, and 
| the old architects spread the hinges all over 
| their church doors in all sorts of playful, 
|twisted forms; but this was always the 
strengthening of a real hinge. So different 
is the modern Gothic practice of ornament- 
al door hinges that the workmen’s ordinary 
name for these is “the shams.” 

Again, why should Gothic grates have 
“fire-dogs?” Before the forests were cut 
down, in the great old open hearths, in the 
days when people burned wood, they were 
necessary for resting the logs on, to let air 
under them to keep them burning; but it is 
sham Gothic to stick them on a grate for 
| burning coals. And why should our gasa- 
| liers be made like the old coronas or crowns ? 

These were great rings or hoops, suspended 
from the ceiling, with candles stuck round 
| the circle. When the gasalier is very large, 
| and the lights numerous, this may still be a 

convenient arrangement for gas lights; but 
in a four-light dining-room gasalier the 
brass hoop is perfectly useless, and it ob- 
structs a deal of light. Such a design, while 

a revival of a Gothic form, is contrary to the 

spirit of the style. 
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It is seldom that architecture attaining | thrust. We should not have in stone-work 


its ideal has founded itself strictly on con- 
structive necessities, using such ornament 
as could consistently be added, and no oth- 
er. The human mind moves slowly, and 
sticks to old habits so long that for centu- 
ries after a nation has given up wood con- 
struction, we find it copying wooden forms 
n stone buildings. In the gateways of 
Hindoo Topes* enormous trouble and ex- 
pense have been taken to procure posts and 
eross-bars of stones like long logs of wood; 
ind of course the nail-heads, which in wood- 
nn construction fastened the logs, are care- 
fully earved in the stone. Even in Greek 
wehiteeture the triglyphs which divide the 
frieze into spaces are said to be the reminis- 
cences of the notched ends of the wooden 
As to Roman architect- 
ure, its decoration has nothing to do with 
its construction, but is the artistic expres- 
sion of a wholly different one. In fact, the 
history of all arts and ornament consists 
very much in tracing ornamental forms back 
to some long-forgotten use which gave rise 
to them. LDlustrations without end might 
be given of this, but the following, though 
slight, are as good as any. The holes ar- 
ranged in waves and zigzags on the toe 
caps of shooting boots are the reminiscence 
of the old Highland brogues of untanned 


beams of the roof. 


leather, which allowed the water to soak | 


through them, and consequently had to be 
provided with little holes at the toes, where 
it squirted out again with the pressure of 
each step. Again, the bands on the backs 
of books have similarly now no construct- 
ive use, except in some of the best-bound 
books, in which they still cover the cords to 
which the pages are sewed. Such features 
in an art are not unnatural; on the con- 
trary, they are analogous to the imperfectly 
developed organs of animals which in the 
ancestors of the species had performed fune- 
tions now superseded from change of habit 
and development of the organism. 

To the old Gothic architecture belongs 
the almost singular merit of perfect truth- 
fulness. When a form ceased to have mean- 
ing, it was frankly given up; people did 
not, as in most other styles, weakly cling 
to the dead carcass. This evidences, in- 
stead of the ignorance and darkness usual- 
ly attributed to the Middle Ages, a freshness 
and independence of thought rare in the his- 
tory of humanity, and a wealth of artistic 
conception employed in making every new 
necessity beautiful which few races have 
possessed. If we could but do likewise, 
the result of working on the principles of 


Gothie architecture would be something | 


very different from pointed Gothic. We 
should have no pointed windows, and quat- 
re-foils, and buttresses which receive no 

* See photographs in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship. 
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chamfer stops at the angles of windows, 
simulating wooden framed work, and all 
sorts of ugly and unmeaning notchings, 
and roofs so steep that they endanger men’s 
lives.* We should ruthlessly abandon forms 
that are unsuitable, which are not developed 
by our modern necessities, even though we 
love and admire them for their beauty. Can 
it be said that the Gothic revival has exhib- 
ited these signs of the true Gothie spirit? 
On the whole, certainly not; and we fear 
that such vices as appear in it are almost 
inseparable from the attempt to apply a 
thirteenth-century style to present use; 
that the Gothic style is, in fact, the artistic 
expression of an obsolete mode of construction. 

Must we, then, give up hope of having < 
style of architecture suitable for our dwell- 
ing-houses, fitted for our use, and true and 
beautiful in point of art? Gothic does not 
answer our requirements, while the common 
builders’ style, which is that of the houses 
most of us must live in, though the growth 
of our wants, and therefore in the main 
suited to them, becomes yearly more de- 
graded and ugly. 

“Why don’t architects invent a new 
style?” say some. We might almost as 
reasonably ask grammarians to invent a 
jnew language. The time needed for the 
development of the great old styles of ar- 
chitecture is measured in centuries, not in 
years; and though in the present day ow 
thoughts move faster, this but makes us 
liable to seesaw from one style to another 
without any real progress, instead of sticking 
to a single style and steadily improving it. 

“But what style should we adopt?” As 
well ask what language must we adopt. We 
can not alter our history and our birth. As 
there is a common language which every one 
more or less understands, so there is a 
common architecture which arose with the 
growth of modern thought, and has been 
the architectural style of the country for 
the last three centuries, which every build- 
er naturally follows, which every workman 
has been apprenticed to and more or less 
understands. But while our language has 
been kept up to a reasonable mark of artistic 
excellence by a high standard of criticism 
and the constant efforts of educated minds, 
our vernacular architecture is characterized 
| by the vulgarity and commonplaceness of 
the men in whose hands it has been left. 
The interest of refined and educated minds 
for the last thirty years has been directed 
not to improving the vernacular style, but 
to the hopeless attempt of supplanting it by 
another, which appeared at first to flourish, 
| but has not taken root in the soil of the 
| country. 


| *In old buildings these steep roofs had usually a 
parapet at the cornice, which saved any workman 
| slipping on them from falling over the wall. 
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NATURAL SELECTION. 
i. 

IS name was William Wright. I could 
H have wished that, for purposes of eu- 
phony, his people had named him Clarence 
Courtenay instead, St. Clair Seymour, Achil- 
les Grandville, or something of the sert, 
high-toned and sonorous, but they did noth- 
ing of the kind, and I am forced to state the 
fact. It is a grief to me that I can no more 
create a character than I can invent a ves- 
sel to navigate the air. Even if I could 
have constructed such an ethereal person, I 
would be as dreadfully at a loss to keep her 
or him going during a series of adventures 
as I would have been to have kept up my 
aerial machine in the air, even had I suc- 
ceeded in launching it from some house- 
top. Owing to something painfully realis- 
tic in my own training, or in the style and 
sort of person intended «at the time I was 


myself invented, I can do nothing more | 


than tell of men and women whom I have 
actually known, as well as narrate simply 
what befell them. It is the more essential 
that I should confine myself rigidly to the 


facts of the case in this instance because I 


intend this to be a scientific statement in 
reference to Natural Selection. This is the 
one reason which causes me to make it at 
all, and we all know that in reasoning 
across the wide and swift stream of ever- 
flowing phenomena, from the bank, so to 
speak, of the known to the shores of the un- 
known, facts—thoroughly ascertained facts 
—are as indispensable as to a bridge are the 
iron links by which it is suspended, or the 


solid arches of rock upon which it is sup- | 


ported. Not Comte, John Stuart Mill, Buckle, 
Dr. Draper, nor any other scientist shall be 
more accurate than myself in what follows, 
which you will please consider henceforth 
to be not a story, but a carefully worded 
monograph. 

“William Wright, M.D.”—I copy from the 
sign beside the door of his little office in 
Jackson—was the son of a very plain pair 
of old people, who were held all their une- 
ventful life in the rift of a mountain belong- 
ing to East Tennessee, as a brace of robins 
are held to their nest in the forks of an oak. 
Shakspeare himself could never have made 
any thing out of the desert island which he 
has lashed with his Tempest if he had not 
placed a Miranda there, to say nothing of 

~an Ariel or Caliban, and there was no one 
on that rocky farm who could have been 
etherealized by the most imaginative poet, 
unless, indeed, he had dropped his pen, and, 
grasping a club instead, had spiritualized 
by slaying them. Mr. and Mrs. Wright lived 
in a double log-cabin, and died there, and 
that was all, because there is nothing what- 
ever to say of them beyond that, except 
that she cooked, spun, wove, made rag car- 





| pets and clothing, while her tall and gaunt 
husband plowed, chopped wood, planted and 
| gathered corn, according to the season of the 
\y sar. But for the fact that the days were 
| born twenty-four hours apart, all the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year 
were twins—a slight variation on Sundays 
| of going to hear the circuit rider preach at 
the cross-roads. Husband and wife were so 
thoroughly the same as to each day and as 
to themselves that Sunday was only like an- 
other sort of night’s rest which started them 
again, when it was over, that much more 
thoroughly the same people over again. Be- 
yond the matter of color there was not a 
cent’s worth of difference between the cou- 
ple and Luke and Suke, the negro man and 
his wife whom Mr. Wright had bought, as 
you buy a pair of fowls, at the cross-roads 
with fourteen hundred hard dollars, the 
harder savings of his wife and himself, with 
this distinct object in view, from the day 
they married and took possession of their 
farm. I dare say all four grew more and 
| more alike during all the years they labored 
| and lived together, the blacks contributing 
| almost as much as the whites to the com- 
mon fund of sameness, no perceptible differ- 
ence in housing, dressing, food, work, or gen- 
j}eral information. I doubt whether a soul 
|of the four cared a clod of dirt for the rus- 
| tling of the growing corn, or the beautiful 
dawning upon them of summer in the blooms 
of apple-tree and peach—any more, in fact, 
| than they did for the breaking of day or 
the glorious sunsets, to say nothing of the 
storms which dashed their thunders into 
fragments against the mountains to roll 
away among the valleys. Like Luke and 
| Suke, Mr. and Mrs. Wright were good Chris- 
tian people, but dull to a degree that seems 
as inconsistent with piety as it is with gen- 
lius. I have no doubt that all four went to 
j heaven when they ceased to live—to say 
| that they did any thing so tragic as to die 
seems out of keeping with lives so vegeta- 
ble. And, with utmost reverence be it said, 
surely the other world must be graded and 
adapted to us when we get there as well 
as this. Could Mr. or Mrs. Wright have 
been seized upon in the stagnation of their 
pond-like life and set down instantly on 
Broadway, New York, nothing but bewil- 
derment to a pitch of agony could have re- 
sulted; and heaven itself would, we can not 
but think, be a world the very reverse of 
heaven were such people, ceasing to live 
here, to find themselves suddenly amidst the 
magnitude and multitude and musie, in the 
centre of the enrapturing grandeur and un- 
| ceasing splendor of that eternal state. I 
had not the least idea of saying all this, but 
dullness becomes sensational when it reach- 
|es such excess thereof as in the case of the 
parents of Dr. Wright; and I am sure, so 
far as the other world is concerned, that the 
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Creator who adapts the rush of light from 
the sun to the fragile eye can and does ad- 
just heaven to each of us who arrives there, 
as He does earth to all who are born therein. 

The one solitary bit of romance during all 
the life of these people was their one child, 
the William Wright of whom I am trying 
to speak. But—and I make haste to say it 

there was no romance whatever in this 
child, beyond the fact that he was a child. 
Those dull eyes which never noticed a star 
any more than they did a wild rose could 
not help observing the babe. To say noth- 
ing of the wonder of any thing so new 
among things which had been always as 
they were forever, the babe awoke springs 
of love in the bosoms of Luke and Suke, as 
well as of the parents, which surprised them 
as much as if the rocks against which their 
plows struck in the corn field had suddenly 
gushed out with water, or rather with honey. 
But “ Billy,” as he grew up, took his place in 
the round of the eternai sameness of the farm 

-a practical sameness which saturated the 
boy through and through. Yet there must 
have been an ancestor, somebody possibly 
in or before the Revolution of ’76, who said 
something beyond what his parents gener- 
ally talked about, some progenitor who did 
something or other—in fact, was somebody. 
Mark, I do not assert, because I do not 
know, but I am convinced there was not 
only some person out of the ordinary in his 
lineage; but I am convinced it was a distin- 
guished surgeon. The savant knew that a 
certain planet, never known hitherto, must 
be in a certain place in the skies as the cause 
of certain effects otherwise unaccountable, 
and there was such a planet. And there 
were traits in the character of Dr. Wright 
accountable for only upon the hypothesis of 
such an ancestor. The alternative is spon- 
taneous generation in the case of at least 
the soul of the doctor, and I am so realistic 
that I can not conceive of a stream without 
a fountain-head, though it be immeasurable 
miles away. 

I am as anxious to get done with these 
preliminaries as the reader can be, for this 
scientific discussion of Natural Selection has 
to do exclusively with the later days of Will- 
iam Wright. Because the fact has mathe- 
matical relation to those after-hours, I am 
compelled to say that as a child he was in 
no sense either beautiful or interesting. His 
head, surmounted with a shock of undis- 
ciplined hair, was somewhat of the shape— 
especially of the speckled color—of a turkey 
egg set on end between his vigorous shoul- 
ders. And yet, merely as a child, blowing 
away the bubbles upon the foaming pail at 
milking-time to get a good drink; running 
in to his weary mother, at her loom or sew- 
ing, with a handful of dandelions; crowd- 
ing himself into the fat and moist arms of 
Suke, resting from her wash-tub, and de- 
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manding a story or a song; making sensa- 
tion for weeks by the smashing of cup or 
bowl; awakening the hitherto unthrilled 
nerves of the household until they rang re- 
sponsive to his screams from some burn, or 
fall, or cut, or kick from the aged horse that 
did not understand children—* runt” of a 
child as he was, “ Billy” was at least the 
nearest approach to a bit of poetry ever 
known on the dreary old farm. But when 
eighveen, being able to read, write, and ci 
As if killed by the 
very shadow of the coming event, housed 
before the terrible tempest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright died when the war between the 
North and the South began. The farm was 
left in charge of Luke and his wife, and 
William Wright was swept off and away 
into a soldier’s life upon the Confederate 
side as helplessly and as naturally as any 
other leaf before the storm. The last Na- 
poleon states in his will that he was guided 
all his life by the spirit of his great uncle— 
although one would suppose that, after Wa- 
terloo, that uncle would have shrunk from 
guiding in the direction of Sedan; and it 
would seem as if the brilliant ancestor 
whom I have ventured to theorize guided 
the youth from the very outset of the war. 
From almost the first hour he became asso- 
ciated with the surgeon of an East Ten- 
nessee regiment, and till the end of the war 
remained, amidst all the movements of his 
regiment, heaved hither and thither upon 
the billows of blood, now here, now there, in 
active surgical employment unto the end. 
The youth had been cast into that work for 
which he was born, all his talent and taste 
and ever-growing enthusiasm lay in that di- 
rection, and in no other. At first this green- 
est of novices was employed in cleaning, 
sharpening, and having ready for use the 
arsenal of implements used by the surgeon, 
as well as in placing and holding the pa- 
tients during the operations, and in band- 
aging and in nursing them afterward. Sym- 
pathizing with the eagerness of his young 
assistant, and appreciating the wonderful 
quickness with which, as by intuition, he 
seized upon every new fact, each surgeon- 
in-chief under whom he came in the rapid 
changes of war supplied him with all in- 
struction by word and practical illustration, 
as well as with such books as life in camp 
allowed. 

“T never saw such a fellow,” Ferdinand 
Harris said to him one day. “When there 
is no battle or epidemic on hand, you are 
reading those calf-covered books as if your 
life depended on it; and as soon as there 
comes work to do, you go into that as if you 
were going toa wedding. I am not like you 
one bit.” 

“Which you are not,” young Wright re- 

plied, with energy. “You are rich, and I 
own fifty acres among the rocks there in 


pher, the end came. 
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East Tennessee, too poor and full of blazed 
trees to be worked. I suppose you own a 
hundred hands, and Luke and Suke there 
on the place, if they haven’t run away, are 
old. Besides, you are educated—” 

“ Took the whole course at the University 
of Virginia,” Ferdinand Harris interjected. 

“While I never had any show, living at 
the old place like a pill in a box—rather like 
a specimen in a jar,” said his friend. 

“Except that there was no alcohol,” add- 
ed his companion, who could not truthfully 
have asserted the same of himself. The 
fact is, Ferdinand Harris had been shot 
through the lungs, and had been patched 
up and unwearyingly nursed by young 
Wright until it was time to go back into 
the ranks—if he had but thought so; but 
all the first flush of the war had been long 
over with Ferdinand, not that he objected 
at all to the “fun” of a good fight. 

“But the bother of it is,” he had often 
explained to Wright, “that for one or two 
hours of regular battle, one has to endure 
whole months of picket duty, to say noth- 
ing of thousands of miles of marching and 
countermarching in the dust or the mud. 
Worse than all it is to have a fellow with 
shoulder-straps ordering you about. Before 
the war I made a point not to do whatever 
I was told—die rather; and here, if I don’t 
obey, I’m court-martialed. No, Sir. I guess 
I ought to know about my own lungs. Un- 
til I am perfectly well, in my own opinion, 
too, I prefer staying in hospital and helping 
you, 

“Helping me with a vengeance!” said 
Wright. ‘“ You fall dead asleep when you 
undertake to sit up with a patient; always 
give the wrong medicine, or too much of 
the right one. It was a tea-spoonful of | 
quinine you gave Colonel Jones yesterday : 
had him a raving maniac—the bells ring- 
ing in his head like mad. I almost wished 
he had hit you when he whacked at you 
with that stray sword. You smoke all the 
cigars, drink up all the hospital wine. I will 
be compelled to report you to-morrow ready 
for duty.” 

“No, you won't, Doc. If there was to be | 
a fight, I wouldn’t wait to be reported, and | 
you know it. But as it is only to dodge up | 
and down the river trying to get a shot at 
the gun-boats—and what good does it do 
when you hit them ?—I believe not. We 
like each other too well, Doc.” 

“ As acid does alkali—because we are ex- 
actly the opposite of each other,” replied 
his companion, who was very busy clean- | 
ing a set of surgical knives and pincers and 
saws at a table in the extemporized hospi- 
tal of the hour, the instruments having a 
look of scientific cruelty in their silver 
mounting and razor-like steel, in compari- | 
son with which revolvers and sabres were | 
but toys. 
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“Yes, certainly. Iam, for instance, very 
good-looking,” Ferdinand Harris assented. 
taking an easier position in his hammock, 
swung upon one side of the tent, and strok- 
ing his mustache. “My wound, you see, 
makes me pale and interesting, while you 
are—” 

“Ugly,” his companion said, promptly. 
Were it not a scientific paper which I am 
preparing, this fact would have been care- 
fully kept out of these pages. I know it 
will strike every lady reader like a blow, 
but I can not help it even if the blow killed 
whom it hits. William Wright was ugly. 
Perhaps the gifted progenitor, whose talent 
had alighted upon him as by a flying lea 
over the heads, literally, of generations in- 
tervening, was beautiful; but the volatile in- 
tellect had left all loveliness of form among 
the dust of the dead in descending to him. 
Not for nothing had his father toiled winte1 
and summer on his sterile farm, bowed of 
back, bronzed of brow, hardened of hand, 
whitened down to the very roots of his hair 
by the premature age of hard work. Mrs. 
Wright could never have been a beauty 
even in the eyes of her bridegroom, and 
working at the loom, sewing at the cloth- 
ing, hardening her face and hands over the 
cooking and the washing, had left her dur- 
ing all the years her son knew her a small, 
thin, red-eyed, furrowed-faced old lady, 
somewhat leathery, if the phrase may be 
allowed. With such parents, it was impos- 
sible for the son to be other than homely, 
and very homely indeed. 

“T lived among those rough mountains,” 
Dr. Wright used often to say afterward, 
“stumbling, until I was nearly twenty years 
old, over the boulders in field and pasture 
until I grew to be as rough and rocky as all 
my surroundings were. Luke and Suke, 
with me all the time, were, I do know, the 
very blackest as well as homeliest of col- 
ored folks: I am black from long associa- 
tion with them.” For he was so decidedly 
ugly that he had got used to it as one does 
to a birth-mark upon the face, a terrible 
scar from forehead to chin, or even, I dare 
say, to an artificial nose. 

“You are hairy and black and rough as 
any body I ever saw in my life, Doc,” Ferdi- 
nand Harris remarked on the occasion in 
question; “but this military life has made 
a man of you, not only in your surgical 
knowledge, although you have had ten 
times the chance at that in camp you would 
have had during years in Paris under the 
best teachers. Your practice may not have 
been lucrative, but it certainly is as exten- 
sive and varied as you could wish. What 
I mean is, the drill has made you straight as 
an Indian, and the pressure upon you has 
made you quick, decided, self-reliant, ener- 
getic, beyond any fellow I ever knew. I 


| like you, Doc, and about the only thing I re- 











” 


gret in you is that you are so very, very 
And the invalided soldier lighted another 
cigar from the breast pocket of his friend’s 
ool hanging near him from the tent pole, 
and took an easier position in his ham- 
mock. 

“So very what?” the other replied, push- 
g back his exceedingly tangled mass of 
jet-black hair from his ample forehead, paus- 
ng, saw in one hand and chamois-skin in the 


n 


other. 

“Will you pardon me ?” said his compan- 
ion, in the softest of modulations, contrasted 
with the rasping of his friend’s harsh voice. 
‘But you are coarse, Doc, so exceedingly 
coarse! I wouldn’t tell you, but I know you 
do not care. Besides, 1 like you. And then 
what does it matter, when every body says 
you are going to make the most splendid 
surgeon in the world? But,” the handsome 
young soldier added, after a pause, “I won- 
ler what Bell would think ?” 

“Bell? Colonel Bell? 
think I care ?” 

“Pshaw! it is another Bell than that,” 
laughed Ferdinand Harris. “Did I never 
tell you about my sister, Doc? You are the 
only man in this camp I would name her to, 
and I didn’t intend to do it to you. I was 
thinking of how you looked the day I was 
shot. It reminded me of hog-killing time at 
home in old Kentucky. You know what fun 
it is to the boys shooting the hogs down of 
cold mornings, sousing them in a tilted-up 
hogshead of water boiling from red-hot 
rocks thrown in, scraping them, hanging 
them up by the heels from a pole between 
two trees. I never ate any thing in my life 
as good as the tails we used to split and salt, 
and roast on the coals by the big fires. Anc 
then the bladders! We never have any fun 
like that afterward. But I was talking of 
the day of the battle. You know how you 
stood there by the stable door laid over two 
mess barrels, exactly as they did at hog- 
time, except that they were living men 
placed there, bleeding, groaning, dying. I 
believe you took actual pleasure in it, with 
the other doctors that day, ripping up pants, 
or sleeves, or coats; probing, sawing off legs 
and arms! You corded those arms and legs, 
Doc, as fast as you cut them off, just as our 
hands used to do logs of wood. Ah yah! if 
Bell could but have seen you! You hadn’t 
slept or washed for days, standing there, 
bloody from head to foot, reeking with gore, 
the most horrible cannibals I ever saw— 
more like devils incarnate.” 

“T don’t think you were so very lovely 
just then, shot through, expecting to die, 
leaving charges—” 

“ By-the-bye, and I'll be shot!” exclaimed 
the other, rousing up. “It is a shame, but 
[never thought of it from that moment to 
this. What did you do with that photo- 
graph ?” 


What do you 
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“Among my traps somewhere,” said the 
other, indifferently. “ But what was it you 
were going to say ?” 

“Hand it to me, old fellow, whenever you 
can think of it, ’m so forgetful. The dif- 
ference between us,” continued Harris, “ was 
that I hated it, while you actually loved it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the other, 
his swarthy face almost ashen with aston- 
ishment in contrast with his black and dis- 
ordered hair. 

“Mean? What am I talking about ?” re- 
plied his companion, with the irritability of 
an invalid. “No man not a monster could 
stand it; but there you stood, as happy as 
you were dirty, all full of enthusiasm, hack- 
ing and hewing among those poor fellows, 
laughing and talking as if it was fun alive. 
If I didn’t know you never drank, I would 
have sworn you were half tight. It was the 
most horrible part of it, your enjoying such 
work. I can just imagine it,” the invalid 
continued, after a long pause—“ Bell coming 
in upon you then! I do believe it would 
have killed her. Give a fellow a glass of 
port, Doe.” 

And the young soldier settled himself 
back after his wine and took a good nap, 
the tent being pitched among a grove of 
post oaks off to itself from camp, all the 
men except the guard having gone before 
day upon a raid Northward. The young 


| surgeon cleaned steadily away at his instru- 


ments for some moments, but seeing how 
soundly his companion slept, he unlocked a 
camp chest, took out a medical book, and 
sat down upon the ground, his back against 
the chest, to read. One would have sup- 
posed that he had condensed the whole vol- 
ume into memoranda made upon a ecard, 
which also served as a marker in his book, 
so intently did he gaze upon it. At last he 
arose, and, card in hand, stood looking from 
it to the sleeper. An amazing contrast be- 
tween the two men, for you could hardly 
hope to find a handsomer youth than the 
one sleeping in the hammock, nor a home- 
lier one than the other, gazing somewhat 
sullenly upon him. The one was fair-hair- 
ed, with delicate features, slight mustache, 
no more purpose in his face than in the pet- 
als of a flower; the other tall, defiantly erect, 
with dark, angular face, abundant hair and 
beard, eyes strong, clear, and direct, the eyes 
and bearing and manner of the man in keep- 
ing with his way of speech and action, which 
was prompt and decided enough. 

“ Queer, but I dreamed Bell was standing 
over me,” Ferdinand said, opening his eyes 
suddenly. ‘ What's o’clock, Doc ?” 

“Twelve.” And after a long silence, dur- 
ing which the surgeon had replaced the card 
in the book and the book in the chest, and 
entered upon the mending of a broken rivet 
in a complicated surgical contrivance of his 
own, he added at last, “I glanced at the pic- 
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ture you were speaking of when you gave 
it to me. The lady was not very strong, 
was she? but she seemed to be very sen- 
sible.” 

“Sensible? Not a bit of it,” langhed the 
other. ‘“ Bell hasn’t a bone, muscle, or sinew 
in her whole body—nothing but nerves. She 
never was any thing but a helpless baby. 
She is off in France with an old aunt of ours, 
or in Germany, at school, and much she’ll 
learn. We are the only children. Our par- 
ents are dead. Both of us were petted by 
them and by the negroes as long back as 
[I can remember. All she cares about is 
poetry and laces and moonshine and—well, 
nonsense generally, flowers and the like. 
She is a splendid musician, and is good- 
looking, or she couldn’t be my sister,” he add- 
ed, stroking his mustache, “and she pets | 
dogs and cats and canary-birds—the most 
effeminate woman you ever met. There’s 
another thing about Bell,” the brother add- 
ed, after quite a pause. “ You see, our father 
never entered a church at all, so that our 
mother had to attend church enough for | 
both of them. She was a good Christian, 
you bet! And so with Bell. I’m a hard 
case, and she can do nothing with me; but 
she tries hard. I tell her she is too much 
of a saint, too much of a good thing. A 
mixed-up sort of a lady, isn’t she? One has 
to know her to understand her. Listen! 
There’s the tramp of hoofs. The boys are 
back again; and I'll bet you a bottle of 
wine, Doc, we’ve been tricked by the Yan- 
kees again. It’s the old story of the grape- 
vine telegraph, and these thick-headed ne- 
groes about camp are the operators. Shot | 
if they ain’t! But there’s one question I 
would like to ask you, Doc, before the fel- 
lows come—one question.” 

“Ask away,” the other replied, but not 
looking up as usual; and his friend contin- 
ued: 

“You're about the only man in camp that | 
don’t curse and swear, gamble and drink, 
fool with the yellow girls and the like. 
What I want to know is, why ?” 

“T told you before, man,” the other said, 
somewhat savagely. ‘ Until the war broke 
out I lived on our little old farm among the 
mountains. Except at the cross-roads once 
or twice a month, we never saw any body. 
It was like living in the bottom of a well; 
but I don’t believe there was such a thing 
as an oath on that farm, much less a bottle 
of whisky or a card, since God made it. I 
am too old to take to such nonsense now; I 
despise it. Besides, ’'ve my fortune to make, 
and—” 

“You take to your surgery as some fel- 
lows take to drinking,” the other added for 
him. “ But what a dog’s life you must have 
had of it !—stupid, wasn’t it ?” 

“Tt does not seem to me, looking back 





upon it,” the other replied, “as if my whole 


life there was more than an hour long, and 
it was heaven. I don’t talk about such 
things, Ferd, to any body ; but every morn- 
ing and evening, as regular as the clock, we 
had Luke and Suke in, and my father read 
a chapter from the Bible in course with a 
prayer. It was exactly the same prayer 
and I know it by heart. So with the Bible. 
That’s all.” 

“Tt’s a mighty solid foundation, Doc,” the 
other moralized ; “deep and dull and hard: 
but you can afford to build a good deal on 
it, and to build pretty high. But we were 
raised different, Bell and I, except that Bell 
goes in for religion; we ain’t of that sort, 
and you must excuse us. What a row 
those fellows are making! just listen to 
their cursing. As sure as you live, it is the 
negroes who betrayed us.” 

“You can’t come in here,” Dr. Wright said, 
at this juncture, to a party of officers about 
pressing in, chiefly in hopes of certain re- 
storatives from the medicine chest of the 
surgeon. His own parents would not have 
known him as he filled the door of the tent, 
erect, peremptory, final, the very soul of de- 
cision and command in person and voice. 
No man could have so developed in three 
years had not the camp been in fact but 
the continuance of the hard life of the farm 
going before. 

“Oh, Doc,” “Why, Doc,” “Now, Doc,” 
“Come, Doc,” “You know your own uncle, 
Doc,” was the chorus outside, but not a man 
even tried to enter. You saw at a glance 


| that the fear in which the surgeon was held 


was equaled by his popularity, for the hearty 
affection for him on the part of Ferdinand 
Harris was but the feeling of every man in 
camp, from the colonel commanding down. 


| In a sneaking sort of way the lowest bum- 
5S . 


mer was only too glad to share with “ Doc” 
the degraded turkey or disreputable pig 
which came somehow into the possession of 
the bummer, and as much without possibility 
of explanation therefor as if turkey and pig 
were innate ideas generated in the depths of 
his, the bummer’s, inner consciousness. 

“Thank you, Doc; and there’s one more 

thing I will tell you, for keeping those greedy 
fellows out,” said the languid invalid—in- 
yalided as much by his life-long dandyism 
as by the shot through his lungs. “I’m a 
fool to do it, and it’s part of my illness. I 
was speaking about my sister Bell. It’s no 
secret, even in the army; but she’s to be 
married, when the war is over, to General 
;” and the brother named one of the 
most distinguished of the Confederate lead- 
ers—quite proud of it, too. 

“What? She is?’ his companion ex- 
claimed, and with such roughness that the 
other eould not help replying, 

“You cut with your tones as you do with 
your saws! Don’t be so coarse, Doc; be a 
little more cultured. Coarse is the word.” 
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Il. |him, when he (Harris) supposed himself 
Possibly the men standing upon the sum- | dying, and it was owing merely to the pic- 
mits of position, North and South, saw long | ture being used as a marker that he had 
before the masses beneath them not only the | come to see the face upon it so often—to 
sure beginning of the rebellion, but after it | see the face of Bell Harris upon it so very, 
had begun the certain ending also of the | very often that she had come to be the one 
contest long before it did end. Yet it was | only living being in the world for whom he 
,ot so, let it be repeated, with the mass of | cared any thing whatever. It would have 
nen. In the South, at least, no thunder-| been a pretty picture for painter or poet, 
storm ever began so unexpectedly or end-| this burly youth of twenty-three, clad in 
ed its disastrous fury so abruptly. If the |his dilapidated Confederate gray, seated 
figure may be changed, no man among the | among the wreck of his home, bending his 
crew of the Confederate ship of state work- | bronzed and determined face above the vol- 
ed harder than did Dr. William Wright. As|ume in which lay the open and smiling 
an enthusiastic surgeon, his place was not | countenance of Bell Harris. In the absence 
on deck, but deep down, if we may so speak, | of any other god, the savage, we all know, 
in the hold among the wounded; and when | will make a fragment of a deer’s vertebra 
the ship struck, it was with a shock that | answer the purpose—will invest it with 
threw him from his feet, stunned, and for | awful attributes, cherish it next his heart, 
months after, with unspeakable astonish- | worship and pray to it; and the Creator has 
ment; although, it must be added, ‘he en- | made every Adam of us to crave some Eve, 
thusiasm of the doctor was so absorbed by | less only than the soul craves after God. 
his surgery that he really never had got| Even in Eden Adam demanded an Eve; 
time to be particularly patriotic in regard | and in the utter wilderness of the world in 
to the cause of the Confederacy. which the young surgeon found himself, 
As soon as he could do so, the doctor went | this woman was to him the one other hu- 
back to his home among the mountains. He | man being, except his Creator the only per- 
found that Luke and Suke had added two | son in fact besides himself in existence. The 
more to the graves of his father and moth-| very solitude made it worse. I am afraid 
er at the far end of the calf pasture, not | to say how many weeks he remained there. 
a vestige of the fences left, much less of-| Once or twice he rode to the cross-roads, 
his ancestral log-cabin. The storm of war| twenty miles away, for flour, sugar, coffee, 
seemed, however, to have despised the small- | and salt, his revolver and Spencer rifle sup- 
er cabin in which Luke and Suke had lived, | plying him with venison or rabbit in abun- 
and the doctor contrived to shelter himself | dance, and then, having nothing else on 
in that during the few days of his stay. | earth and all day long to do, he would revert 
“If they had left a single duck or chick- | to that picture. At last, from his knowledge 
en!” the lonely man said, as he sat on a stone | of medicine and disease, he agreed, as if in 
near the old well. ‘Not even the pole of | consultation with himself, that he must ei- 
that left! However, I’ve had a long time | ther quit the place or his senses. “I will 
of it since I left, am sore with the shock of | do it to-day. No; but I will do it to-mor- 
the ending, and if this place is not of the na- | row,” he said to himself at last. And so he 
ture of bandage and poultice and quiet, ’m wandered once more from end to end and 
mistaken. If I could come upon an old shoe | round and round the old farm he knew so 
that some of the family had worn, could well, and then, after cooking and eating his 
even start up some frog that I could pretend | rude repast, would sit down for a time upon 
[ had seen here before! I do suppose,” he rock or stump to gaze into the smiling eyes, 
added, looking around over the bare and bar- | and lips open to speak, of his fetich. He 
ren cleft in the mountains he had known as | lay awake a!l that last night in the deso- 
his home from his birth (now swept very | late cabin, thinking of his father’s harsh 
clean by the torrent of war)—“I do suppose | voice, of his mother’s worn face, of Luke 
Cam left as much alone as a man ever was | and Suke, of the dogs he used to own there, 
in this world!” and he might have wept had | of all the myriad nothings of Which his life 
he not been as devoid of sentiment as men | had been slowly built up, but most of all of 
generally get to be. It was very natural | the picture. 
therefore that the doctor should resort to a In the morning, after saddling his horse, 
little study, when the profound silence and | he went to one side of the corn field of old, 
stillness had begun to weary him, but some-| which ended at the base of a rock rising 
how he never got beyond that place in his | high over his head, and knelt at the point 
medical book marked by the card, still there | where a certain well-remembered crack run- 
from the days of his talk with Ferdinand | ning diagonally down the rock disappeared 
Harris. |in the earth. Knelt, but not in prayer, for, 
It may have been that this card was the drawing his butcher knife from his belt, he 
only photograph he had ever owned. I} proceeded, after looking around, to dig, pry- 
dare say he had hardly looked at it for|ing up loose rocks and throwing out the 
weeks after young Harris had given it to earth, until he came to an old and rotten 
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tea-chest which he had himself helped his 
father to place there, one specially dark 
midnight in the wind and rain, as the war 
was beginning. Without removing the box, 
he transferred to various parts of his per- 
son the gold which, after paying for Luke 
and Suke, his parents had saved during the 
last twenty-five years of their life—the slow 


proceeds of webs from the loom, honey from | 


the hive, the skins of all sorts of “ varmints” 
from deer and bear and beaver down, poul- 
try and pigs, corn and wheat from the field, 
and ginseng gathered from the woods. Now 
that the negroes were dead, the farm deso- 
lated, in that gold was, besides the doctor 
himself, the net results of all those long, dull 
years of close saving and unceasing toil. 
When he came to count it afterward, the 
amount was ten times beyond what he had 
supposed: enough to support him with econ- 
omy for years, until he could secure a good 
practice in his profession. 

And now, what? Had he been wrecked 
on an open sea without the smallest knowl- 
‘edge of direction as to land, he could not 


have been more indifferent in reference to | 


the question in which way he was to swim. 
Having lived so secluded until he entered 
the army, having been tossed at random 
over nearly all the battle-fields of the war, 
he had nothing whatever of choice as to the 
town in which he should settle down to his 
practice—nothing beyond the photograph ; 
and therefore he rode steadily for that place 
(suppose we agree to call it Jackson) in 
which Bell Harris had lived before the war. 

And Dr. William Wright is surprised at 
himself to find how singularly cool and de- 
liberate he is, on housing himself at the ho- 
tel of Jackson, as to learning about the Har- 
ris family. The place is a really beautiful 
little city, built upon half a hundred rolling 
hills, nine parts suburbs to one part court- 
house and shops and stores. For a month 
or so he rides round and round, through and 
through it, perfectly at his leisure, until he 
knows it by heart. One day he draws rein 
at the great gate leading to one of the 
“places” in the suburbs. A regro boy of 
twelve years old is enjoying the emancipa- 
tion of his race by swinging upon the gate. 

“ Boy, whose place is this ?” and somehow 
he knows the’reply as he asks. 

“Dis is de Harris place, massa.” 

“People at home ?” 








of times before the war, and there is no tell- 
ing when he will be back. Making a note 
of the merchant’s name, the doctor rides off. 
there being nothing else to do. 

“Who shall I say called, Sir?” the over- 
| seer asks. 
| “ Doesn’t matter,” the other replies; “she 
doesn’t know me, but I know her!” 

As to Jackson, had it been swallowed up 
on the instant in an earthquake like anoth- 
er Lisbon, it could hardly have disappeared 
|to the surgeon more suddenly and entirely, 
| In a wide world which all around is as much 
the same to him as, out of sight of shore, the © 

sea would have been, he has but one object 
| to direct him, but one thing. 
“T wouldn’t be in the least surprised,” he 
| says to himself, as he rides off, “if I am get- 
ting crazy. If I had a grandmother some- 
where, some old army friend that I cared a 
bit more for than I did for all the rest, some- 
| body somewhere, or even something, how- 
| ever small, to decide me to one town rather 
| than another, it would be different. But I 
| am in such exact balance that I have noth- 
|ing else to decide me but her. Queer how 
}cool and indifferent I am! And I would 
| have liked to have settled as much in Jack- 
| son as any where.” 

| Now if you, dear reader, had been in the 
surgeon’s place, you would have been glad to 
have gone over the house in which she had 
lived, you would have made some inquiry 
about her. But the doctor had not enough 
| sentiment for that. It was distinctly for her 
he cared, and for her wholly apart from her 
surroundings. So sufficient was she in and 
of herself that he had no question to ask, 
not desiring to know any thing whatever 
concerning her. He was a peculiar man, 
which is why I take the trouble to write 
|out his case; and I dare not mar the scien- 
tific precision of my statement as illustra- 
ting Natural Selection by any exaggeration 
or least coloring of the facts as I happen to 
know them: and I am sure that I ought to 
know them! 

Selling his horse, paying his bills, begging 
the sign-painter, who had already prepared 
his office sign, to let it stay in his shop until 
he called for it, in a week Dr. Wright was 
in the office in New Orleans of the merchant 
who had sold the cotton of the Harris Plan- 
tation, near Jackson, before the war. An 
exceedingly dry old gentleman the doctor 





“Law, no, massa. Mars Ferdinand he 





a found this merchant, a Mr. Garner, to be, 

a was home from de war, but he done gone. | just establishing himself again in business, 

L: | Miss Bell she’s way off; hain’t been here | clerkless, and waspish to the last degree 

: gt sense de war bruk out. Oberseer’s in de | over his ruined connection among the plant- 

ei ¥ house ; he’ll tell you. Stay here, massa, an’ | ers, as loud in denunciation of the Confed- 
Fi Pll fotch him.” | erate as of the Federal powers. 

a Dr. Wright remains on his horse until the “T don’t know where young Harris is, ex- 

i £ overseer comes to the gate, and then learns | cept that when he was here the other day I 

; i from him that Miss Bell is still in Europe for | told him that the days of making advances 


“her schooling ;” that Ferdinand Harris has | on crops are over with a vengeance,” the 
gone to New Orleans to hunt up his merchant | wiry old soul said, in answer to Dr. Wright’s 
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nquiries. “ But I can tell you where he is | 


soing,” he added. 

“Well?” Dr. Wright asked. 

“ Going head-foremost to the bad,” the ir- 
ritable old man continued. “I’m from Yan- 
kee-land myself, although I hate the Yan- 
<ees more than any creole can pretend to 
lo: but ve done business in New Orleans 
ifty years. These young fellows were nev- 
r raised to work. What with the climate 
ind their training, they can’t work. Be- 
sides, they’re so used to the war, they must 
have excitement, so they hang around the 
st. Charles or the St. Louis drinking, and 
spend every afternoon on Canal Street, be- 
ause they know the creole girls will be 
there to admire them by reason of their suf- 
erings for the cause. I’m sorry for young 
Harris,” the old factor said, relenting a lit- 
tle; “but he hasn’t stamina enough to save 
him.” 

Possibly there was something of reticence 
and authority in the bearing of the dark- 
haired, homely, but honest face, military and 
somewhat defiant attitude, of his visitor, 
which encouraged the old merchant, having 
once begun, old and shaken as he was by 
the war, too, to pour out his soul in reference 
to the Harris people. But having learned 
that Miss Bell Harris was at a certain ad- 
dress in Paris, or if not there, then at a cer- 
ain other address at Berlin, the visitor with- 
drew to make a memorandum of the same, 
uud—for there was nothing else in the world 
to be done—go first to the one city, and then, 
f necessary, to the other. Years on years 
before, the Harris parents had so settled 
their property that a certain income 
went through the hands of Dr. Wright’s in- 


as 


formant to the daughter, and it was thus | 


the old gentleman was kept informed of the 
address of the lady and of her old aunt who 
accompanied her. But it was little Dr. 
Wright heard of all this after making men- 
tal note of her whereabouts. 

“JT wouldn’t be surprised,” the old mer- 
chant said, in parting, “if young Harris has 
gone to her, if he can muster money and en- 
ergy enough. They say she is going to mar- 
ry General ;” and he mentioned the dis- 
tinguished soldier of whom the brother had 
already told him. ‘“ Possibly Mr. Ferdinand 
Harris—Ferdinand and Isabella are their 
names, twins, I suppose you know,” he add- 
ed—“has gone to her wedding. The best 
thing he can do,” the old man concluded, 
“is to marry some woman rich enough to 
afford it and fool enough to do it. If you 
should see him—good-afternoon, Sir—you 
can tell him so from me, Ebenezer Garner. 
Oh, he knows me well enough! Good-aft- 
ernoon, good-afternoon !” 

Within a week Dr. Wright was far out at 
sea on his way, under an instinct as power- 
ful as that by which a vine runs toward the 
light or a bobolink flies southward from the 


jceeds during the months that 
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cold. Never before had he seen the ocean, 


nor had he ever met seasickness previously 
except in the pages of his medical reading ; 
but he no more wavered because of such 
things than he did on account of quite a 
variety of realiy beautiful and accomplish- 
ed ladies whom, as soon as the general sea- 
sickness met upon the decks. 
The narrowness of his life while he lived in 
that cleft of the mountains before the war 
was changed for but another form of nar- 
rowness during the war, in virtue of his 
exclusive devotion to his surgery, and now, 


ceased, he 


like an arrow made perfectly true before- 
hand, and aimed by that force in our na- 
ture which is the strongest of all, the ne- 
cessity of loving and being loved by some 
woman, he went steadily to his mark. Nor 
did Paris itself have power to deflect him. 
“Here I am,” he reasoned with himself 
on his arrival, “and here she is. Now I in- 
tend to take things as coolly as I have al- 
ways done, slowly, deliberately, accurately. 
I will get a master and learn the language. 
The medical schools here are the in 
the world, as well as the hospitals and 
museums of medical Very good. 
While I am attending to my main business 
here I will not neglect these lesser matters. 
Besides, Iam homely and coarse and abrupt. 
Miss Bell Harris is not a patient held to a 
table for knife and scalpel, nor do I know 
of any ether or chloroform beyond the most 
cautious and respectful advances on my 
part. I never intend to bow and gesticu- 
late, shrug my shoulders and smile, like 
these monkeys around me in this city of 
chatterers, but I will get a book or a teach- 
er to smooth me off a little, also a tailor. 
Moreover, I will study society as I do med- 
icine and surgery, and not be in a hurry. 
We are young, and there is plenty of time. 
In fact, I would rather not see her just yet.” 
And upon this principle Dr. Wright pro- 


best 


science. 


follow, no 
more forgetful all the time of his one ob- 
ject in life than the fish-hawk during its 
wide circlings in the air is of the quarry 
below, around which it is wheeling only to 
strike at last the more successfully. 

Of course he knew by heart the pension 
upon the quiet out-of-the-way street at 
which Miss Bell Harris and her aunt were 
supposed by him to live, passing it at least 
once a day, by blind and lower instinct 
however, for his sincere hope every time he 
passed was that he might miss seeing her 
on that occasion also. But one beautiful 
day, as he was studying rather the anatomy 
than any other beauty in the large group of 
the Louvre opposite the east entrance, two 
ladies, one old, the other young, paused be- 
side him. I am provoked at the doctor that 
his peculiar character was of that sort; but 
as if he had met the ladies from his earliest 
recollection, varying from that merely in the 
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words required, the instant he saw them he 
advanced, hat in hand, to the elder of the 
ladies, and said, with a sudden suavity of 
manner which, up to that moment, he did 
not know he possessed, 

“Will you kindly allow me, madam? I 
see that this is Miss Bell Harris. My name 
is Dr. William Wright. I was with your 
brother, Miss Harris, when he was shot 
through the chest. Pardon me for speak- 
ing, but 

“Certainly, Sir,” said the old lady, as 
promptly. ‘“ Why, my dear, you remember 
how Ferdinand used to write about him? 
We would know you, Sir, if it were only 
from his description.” 

Now old Mrs. Magruder, for that was her 
name, said this exactly as she would have 
done it had the meeting taken place in New 
Orleans or in Jackson. She did not under- 
stand French. Paris was no more to her 
than Jackson. In fact, being too old to 
change, she was precisely as she had been 
all along and every where, a motherly, sen- 
sible old soul. Besides, there was so much 
simple, sensible, honest human nature in this 
plain but authoritative young man that one 
would as well have suspected a loaf of 
brown-bread or a glass of water as have 

had a doubt in regard to him, the more es- 
: i pecially as he evidently did not have the 
least doubt in regard to them. 
q , While the young lady held herself some- 
{ 
1 











; what aloof, modest and silent, in twenty 
a minutes the doctor and Mrs. Magruder were 
i talking over the war and Ferdinand Har- 
ris’s experiences therein. ‘“ You see, Dr. 
Wright,” she explained, “their parents died 
when they were young, and I have had 
charge of Ferdinand and Isabella—they are 
twins, you know—ever since. We wouldn’t 
have been in Europe if the South had not 
been so torn up with the war. My niece 
had to be educated; her father left special 
directions in his will about that; and as 
Bell could not go North to school among 
eee the Yankees, we had to come to Europe.” 
Po And thereupon the old lady entered into 
motherly inquiries in reference to Ferdi- 


prospects for the future she evidently had 





; ish? the gravest of doubts. 
'; ng Thus it came to pass as naturally as one 
yes eats and drinks and breathes that these 
ar three persons met as by a species of ap- 
Ht pointment in the churches and galleries of 
- art, libraries, and the like, during the weeks 
H in Paris that followed. Miss Bell Harris was 





to Dr. Wright simply his cherished photo- 


Ha 3 graph alive and speaking. An immense dif- 
i 4 ference, none the less, between the lady of 
ee s pasteboard and the living, breathing, smil- 
tev ing woman in unceasing motion. But I am 
ae ; forced by the fact that this is a scientific 
Q monograph to say that there was nothing 


a ; at last so remarkable in the lady. Not one 





nand, as to whose strength of character and | 


man in ten thousand, meeting her for the 
first time in the Louvre or any where else, 
would have glanced at her a second time. 
for beyond being a modest, pleasant, unaf.- 
fected young lady of education, there was 
nothing in her slight form, child-like face. 
with brown eyes, a smooth brow in an abun- 
dance of brown hair, that was particularly 
remindful of Madonna or Fornarina. But 
for years now she had been to Dr. Wrieh: 
not only the one woman of her sex, she had 
been also the one person of the race fo) 
whom he specially cared. It had grow 
that way! 

I knew it when I began to write, but it 
presses upon me at this juncture with se- 
verity, the fact that I can not recount any 
thing of a violent or tragic nature. I will 
even confess that I had at one time yielded 
so far to the temptation toward the sensa- 
tional as to resolve upon having the doctor 
shoot the distinguished general. But as he 
did nothing of the kind, I am satisfied that, 
by the very instincts of sweet nature itself, 
the reader would have despised the device: 
the literal fact being that by reason of cer- 
tain immoral courses of the general during 
the war—courses so exceedingly immoral as 
to become oftensively notorious—the match 
ceased as of itself, and from both sides. The 
scientific fact also was that Bell Harris was 
to no other man living what she -was to this 
man. Nature should have completed mat- 
ters by making Dr. Wright to be to her all 
that she was to him. But, alas, no. 

Of this the lover became well aware when, 
after months of ever ripening acquaintance, 
he ventured to speak for himself, and was 
promptly and decidedly rejected. She knew 
and liked him, that was the amount of it, 
as one who had nursed her brother during 
his wound, and had saved his life thereby: 
as one who was an earnest, sincere, sen- 
sible, downright, and determined youth; 
brown, bearded, plain, and altogether reli- 
able, and that was all! 

“Of course,” the rejected lover reasoned, 
“haven’t I known and loved her for years, 
while she has not known me as many 
months! It was not like a case of fracture, 
to be finished all at once so far as a surgeon 
is concerned, and even then the surgeon is 
through a great deal sooner than the pa- 
tient. Vl wait.” For the man no more 
abandoned the intention of at last succeed- 
ing than hunger abandons the idea of food, 
or than he did of securing a fortune some 
day in the line of his profession. 

“T’ll wait,” said the lover; and upon wait- 
ing he entered as upon a process of treat- 
ment, treatment of himself as well as of her. 
Passionately in love, and more deeply so 
every hour, his affection took the energetic 
path of waiting, which is, at least to men of 
his determined character, the hardest work 
in the world. 
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“J pledge you my word, Miss Bell,” he 
said to her, “that you will never again hear 
a word upon the subject from my lips, nor 
will I annoy you by a visit, much less by a 
letter, or even a look. Your aunt has con- 
sented that I may escort you to Berlin. No 
gentleman is with you, and there are many 
matters in which I can serve you. I never 
ndulge in transports, have no intentions of 
suicide, am, as you see, one of the most un- 
imaginative men living. I suppose I am 
the result of my peculiar birth and history 
and profession; but I suppose, too, that I 
am of as hard and cold a heart as a man 
can well be. I haven’t a single person in 
America I care a cent for, or one who cares 
half a cent for me; not one soul in Europe 
with whom I am even acquainted !” 

But the young lady objected with many 
assurances of the hopelessness of his con- 
tinuing the acquaintance: there was not the 
least possibility of its resulting in any thing 
to him except pain and certain mortifiea- 
tion, and she too was so cool when she said 
it, so calm and deliberate and assured down 
to the deepest depths of her brown eyes, 
and in the emphasis of her head and hand 
and tones as she spoke, that any other man 
would have abandoned the matter in de- 
spair. The doctor did not, purely because it 
was a question of sole alternative—what 
other woman, living person even, was there 
to him in all the world? 

“T agree with you entirely, Bell,” Mrs. 
Magruder said to her in private. “Dr. 
Wright is an excellent man, ten times the 
character of poor Ferdinand, but he is not 
it all the person I would have you marry. 
Considering his lack of fortune, of educa- 
tion, of culture and refinement and all, it is 
simply absurd.” 

“Why, then, do you let him go with us?” 
said the niece, with some irritation. 

“Because we have been so wretchedly 
cheated all along—have had so much trou- 
ble about our passports and baggage and 
railway tickets and hotel people. I’m get- 
ting old and am tired, and he will be so glad 
to help. His marrying you is so entirely 
out of the question that I regard that as 
settled. He is too sensible not to give it 
up; the only fear is that you may fall in 
love with him at last. If you think so, we 
had better refuse to let him go.” 

“The idea!” exclaimed the young lady, 
and made no further opposition. 

It was simply a question of Natural Se- 
lection. An oak-tree makes no more noise 
in selecting from earth and air what is es- 
sential to it than a violet does. There is 
the peal of no particular thunder when 
either robin-redbreast or eagle are mated. 
Of course in the case of many a Pyramus 
and Thisbe there is a separating wall and a 
devouring lion, many a dagger and cup of 
poison, as in the instances of innumerable 
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Romeos and Juliets, as well as Antonys and 
Cleopatras; but yoa will be good enough to 
observe that these were cases not of Natu- 
ral but of unnatural Selection. No peaceful 
marriages in cases of that sort, with happy 
homes afterward. Study such instances in 
all their vast varieties, and you will see that 
all the jar and turmoil and inevitable crash 
in the end are because the selection of each 
other was abnormal and in defiance of na- 
ture. The Creator mates man and woman 
to-day precisely as He did Adam and Eve; 
it is the devil coming in that spoils it al 
Under His unwearying wisdom and love it 
is as much this Adam to that Eve in the 
composition of a pair as it is this much oxy- 
gen to that much nitrogen in the construe 
tion of the atmosphere in general and in 
particular. There is not a particle of fuss 
or confusion except when the Creator is 
hindered. Were He leit to His workings, 
things would move as smoothly as do the 
planets, which we undoubtedly would inter- 
fere with if we could reach them. The com- 
panionship of the eternal heaven, you may 
rest sure, will be happy, because it will be 
left, unmolested of sin, to the law, as sweet 
as it is simple, of lack and supply on the 
part of each soul 
pure as it 
eternal. 
“Nothing can be plainer,” Dr. Wright 
would say, during the months which follow 
ed, to Mrs. Magruder, who, by the affinity of 
good sense for sense uncommonly common 
and sterling on his part, had slowly and im- 
perceptibly come to like Dr. Wright a great 
deal more than she herself knew. “There 
is music, you know. I can not make music, 


} 
| 
i. 


lack and loving supply, 
is strong, instinctive, abundant, 


but I am growing to feed upon it more as 


upon food every day. Well, then, all the 
music I hear in cathedral, concert, opera, 
band in the parks, or songs of the peasants, 
is supplied to me in one person and in per- 
fection by Miss Bell, by far the best mu- 
sician with voice or instrument I can imag- 
ine. So with sculpture and painting, of 
which we certainly see enough. Now to 
me all beauty of form and color I find in 
her.” 

“Perspective too,” the old lady added, 
sarcastically, and looking somewhat pity- 
ingly, too, from under her brown “ front,” 
through her spectacles, at her companion, as 
he replied : 

“Yes, she does keep her distance, madam. 
But America is three thousand miles off, yet 
we will get there some day: and so is heav- 
en. I am as practical. Then there’s all 
we know of education, refinement, culture. 
Don’t you suppose I feel my lack of all 
that ?—and more every day? And Miss 
Bell is all of that to me. I give you my 
solemn word, Mrs. Magruder, that I never 
read a novel in my life, that is, through and 
through, yet I have a sort of craving for 
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such things—poetry too—not much, I con- 
Now your niece— 

“You would make Bell out to be an an- 
gel. I never knew such infatuation,” said 
the old lady. “Bell is a good girl; I’ve 
known her since she was a baby; butishe is 
nothing miraculous. That wretched photo- 
graph has crazed you, Dr. Wright; it’s a 
regular case of hallucination.” 

“T have sometimes thought so myself,” 
said her companion, frankly; “ but I gave it 
up to her long ago, when I told her all about 
it, and I have not even thought of it since. 
But I do not think Miss Bell is an angel— 
perfect, 1 mean—at all. I think she has 
weaknesses which make me as necessary to 
her as she is to me.” 

“Well, upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Magruder. “Why, Dr. Wright, what on 
earth ?” 

“T suppose I am the plainest of men,” Dr. 
Wright said, rubbing at his black beard; 
“but the fact is, I just think aloud. When 
she fell as we were climbing the Alps, you 
remember, and I had to lift her animal off 
of her; the time your courie: stole your 
things, and that telegraphing had to be 
done, and all the proving afterward, it was 
the same; so when she was very ill at the 
chalet, and I was the only medical man in 
the time I had to thrash that En- 
glishman who was rude to her, when she 
was off that day sketching, and the like. 
Of course you are too sensible to think I 
boast of what was as easy and as natural for 
me to do when I was needed as it was for 
her to need me then. Ido believe, my dear 
madam,” the lover added, so thoroughly in 
earnest that it went to the very heart of 
the lady, “that there are and will be a thou- 
sand things—things of character as well as 
circumstance—which she has not and which 
I do have, just as I am tremendously sure 
that she is in her blessed self the supply to 
me of every thing of which I am deficient. 
I am a little sombre, for instance, and she is 
as joyous as a bird; I am homely, and she 
is beautiful; and if she is full of sentiment, 
I am made up of facts as a house is of 
bricks! All these young fellows that are 
falling in love with her, do you suppose 
I'm afraid of them? Not one bit. They 
never can be, all of them put together, to 
her what I am, and she is knowing it to be 
a fact every day, unconsciously to herself.” 

“ Do, for mercy’s sake, doctor—stop !” and 
the doctor did stop at this adjuration; but 
Mrs. Magruder had become on solid prin- 
ciples his friend, and it was little he said 
thus to her that was not filtered through the 
older lady into the heart of the younger. 
Meanwhile 

“Tm sure, Bell,” her aunt said to her, “no 
man could be less demonstrative than the 
doctor. 


. ” 
iess. 


reach; 


| 
| 


He never comes near or speaks to 
you unless upon your motion ; if he as much | 
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as looks at you, I do not see him doing so, 
If he was a hundred years old, he could not 
seem less ardent, and if he was a thousand 
miles off, he could not be less in your way.” 

But it must not be supposed that Dr. 
Wright knew so little of women as to re- 
main in attendance upon the ladies all this 
time. All day long he was hard at work in 
Berlin, to which city they went after leay- 
ing Paris, in the study of his profession. No 
harder nor more enthusiastic student in Ger- 
many than the doctor. Often he would be 
gone for weeks at a time into Italy, or upon 
pedestrian excursions with acquaintances 
he made among the Alps. It was tle in- 


, dependence and self-reliance of the man 


and his devotion to his profession which 
secured their respect, and grievously did 
they miss him when absent, and eagerly did 
they welcome him—Mrs. Magruder did at 
least—when he returned. 

“T never knew a man to improve so,” the 
aunt would often say to her niece; “he is 
rough still, but is growing more of a gen- 
tleman every hour. How heartily he en- 
joys our quiet Sunday afternoons in this 
beer-drinking land! How glad he is to go 
with us to chapel! But he enjoys your Sun- 
day afternoon singing more than all. I am 
glad, Bell, that, with all your nonsense, you 
are so decided and steady a a Christian.” 

And Miss Bell would lift her eyes, the 
cloud of brown hair overhanging them, from 
her sewing, and say: “I do not see how I 
could be any thing else, aunty, considering 
the mother I had. When one is away off 
in a foreign land like this, knowing, too, 
that the old South we loved so well is all 


| broken up and ruined, if one does not look 


to heaven, what is there left? The Catho- 
lies clinging so to their Madonnas put us 
to shame. Besides you and poor dear Fer- 


| dinand I have nothing in all the world. I 
| feel, too, that I must hold all the firmer to 


God when all the people, here at least, seem 
to be going off into infidelity. I wish I was 
a more devoted Christian! I intend to try 
to be.” And her aunt thought she never 
looked quite so lovely as when she said that. 
The plain truth is, notwithstanding all that 
Dr. Wright thought about it, Miss Bell Har- 
ris was a good, earnest, pleasant little lady 
to see, with plenty of quiet decision of char- 
acter underneath her child-like gayety of 
manner. 

Here again I heartily wish that I could 
with truth narrate some convulsion of na- 
ture by which the end was precipitated, 
especially as the threatening of war in Eu- 
rope about that time would have enabled 
me quite easily to invent and palm off upon 
the reader something thrilling if not inge- 
nious, but I am compelled to cleave to the 
macadamized turnpike of facts. Let me 
hasten upon it to the end. 

“What do you suppose induced me to 
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yield ?—I mean, what do you think was the 
last inducement which turned the scale?” 
isked a lady of Dr. Wright, as the two were 
seated together upon the deck of a steamer, 
America bound, just two years to a day after 
the doctor had crossed to Europe. 


vas that you slowly came to see that I must 
have been made for you, since nothing could 
ye plainer to any body than that you were 
made for me.” 

“No, Sir. That was what Aunt Magruder 


lied, in a common-sense way, “unless it 


‘called your hallucination,” the lady answers. | 


“T suppose I must have been slowly giving 
But 


way, unconsciously so, for a long time. 


f you had ever given me an opportunity by | 
saving a word to me about it, I would have 
ejected you, and over and over again when- | 


ver you tried it. No, Sir: that letter from 


id grumpy Mr. Garner in New Orleans did | 
it. I thought at first you were intoxicated, | 


you were so radiant with jov to learn, as 
you did from aunt—you never would have 


cause our money was almost gone; that the 
hands were free now and would not work on 


the plantation; and pages on pages to that | 


effect.” 

‘I am sure I did not say any thing,” 
Wright made answer. 

“No,” the lady continued, “and I would 
have been angry if you had. But you were 
ike a child, so full of happiness at the hope 
that now you would be able to do some- 
thing to prove all you wanted to be to me, 
that I could not resist it; and I began to 
realize the difference between your steady, 
settled purpose in life and the butterfly sort 
of life I had been leading. You did not ask 
me again, but I could not hold out against 
your eager and joyful silence. If you had 
heard that you had suddenly come into an 
state, you could not have gone about hap- 
pier than you were, rubbing your hands and 
rumpling your beard, laughing and talking 
as if you were beside yourself.” 

“T do not remember saying any thing to 
you at last,” said her matter-of-fact hus- 
band. 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself to say 
so? At least,” the lady added, with a blush, 
“vou had been saying so much to me silent- 
ly for so long, it was not in my heart not to 
say something at last. I did not have to 
say much.” 

“And I will tell you,” her husband said, 
taking her hand under the cover of her 
traveling shawl, as they sat sid’*by side at 
the taffrail of the vessel, steaming smoothly 
along homeward, “ what was the one thing 


Dr. 


in you that determined me to persevere. 


There were many lesser things, but this 
was the chief thing. As I told you, I had 
been trained to religion on the old farm. 
We had the Bible and prayers every day as 
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regularly as our meals, as necessary a thing 
from force of long habit, yet the dullest of 
all matters. There was nothing of it dur- 
ing life in camp, and I saw, as all men do, 


the need of it. Now I did not have it, 


} and you did, and that is all, only your joy- 
“] do not know, Bell,” the gentleman re- | 


ous faith and happy content have thrown 
the bright sunlight over what had seemed 
gloomy and dark before. It was the way 
you used to put your very soul of Sunday 
afternoons in your singing which made me 
certain that if I was ever to have religion, I 
must have you.” 

I will only add that my neighbor, Dr. 
Wright, is succeeding at his profession here 
in Jackson splendidly. He is, in fact, our 
main reliance as physician and surgeon. 
Aunt Magruder, Dr. and Mrs. Wright, theiz 
little Ferdinand and Isabella—twins once 
more, if you will believe me—and Ferdi- 
nand Harris, battling manfully, with his 
sister’s help, against his besetting weak- 
nesses, are all living quite happily together. 


| Should you be any where in the region, they 
lone so from me—that we must return, be- 


would be glad to have you call. They are 
by no means rich, but will try to give you 
a genuine Southern welcome as of old. 


THE ANSWER. 
We wished the winter days away— 
“* After March winds and April rain,” 
I said, ‘‘ will come the warmth of May, 
And then you will be strong again.” 


When snows were deep and winds were wil 
We talked of summer woods and streams 
Till all the present was beguiled 
To gladness by our happy dreams. 


Beside the fire I pictured days 
When spring, transforming all the land, 
Invests the common scenes and ways 
With charms we can not understand. 


And planned: ‘‘ When you are well, we too 
Will help the general holiday, 

Will celebrate the time, and you 
Shall be the gayest of the gay.” 


She answered with a little smile, 
That came to eyes a shade too grave 
And left them bright, “‘ But wait a while, 
Till we are sure of wind and wave!” 
And I smiled back, *‘ Let those beware 
Who cross the path of my desire, 
Who raze my castles in the air, 
Or spoil my pictures in the fire!” 


Brave words! brave words! in looking back, 
How confident and glad they seem! 

Ah, what we have, not what we lack— 
That is the shadow and the dream! 


I prayed, I hoped, and never knew 
The higher meaning in my prayers, 
Until the perfect answer grew 
Into my knowledge, unawares; 


For April lingers, loath to go, 
And God has made His blessing plain. 
What can I wish for, since I know 
That she is well and glad again? 


Ah, let my selfish grief be dumb! 
Why should I wrong the dead so far? 
Safe where no care or grief can come, 
And happy as the angels are! 
H. R. Hopson. 
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GARTH: 
A Nobdcel. 


By JULIAN 


CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 
“ H, Garth, you’re too late to introduce 
us!” cried Uncle Golightley, turning 
to his nephew and Miss Elinor as they came 


up, with a manner of airy playfulness. “ Miss | 


Margaret and I have found each other out 
without your help, haven’t we, Miss Mar- 
garet? By George! you rogue!” he added, 
laughingly tapping Garth’s shoulder with 
his whip, “no wonder you stick to your 
woods, if this is the kind of flower that 
grows there !” 

Some obscure emotion of dissatisfaction 
caused Garth to look at Madge rather grave- 
ly. But she wore to-day her loveliest aspect, 
and it was impossible to see her without an 
impulse of delight. She was half an inch 
above middle height, and her lightsome, 
roundly moulded figure expressed no less 
vigor than grace. Her apparel was as piqu- 
ant and original as ever, quite at variance 
with the fashion, yet so artfully suited to 
the best interpretation of the wearer’s face 
and form as to more than answer all fash- 
ionable purposes. A silver-gray quilted pet- 
ticoat, short enough to show a small pair of 
slim arched feet in red stockings and low 
shoes; alight over-skirt, gathered and puff- 
ed at the sides and open down the front; 
sleeves tight above the elbow and falling 
open below it; a V-shaped glimpse of a love- 
ly neck—these, with the short scarlet man- 
tle caught round the throat and falling be- 
hind the shoulders, and the quaint straw hat 
courtesying downward to the brow, were 
the main features of the costume. The in- 
fluence of her artist lover, perhaps, had en- 
hanced Madge’s natural tendency to be pic- 
turesque. Few young women could have 
indulged in her solecisms either of attire 
or behavior without making themselves ri- 
diculous or worse; but she was privileged, 
both by reason of her genuine originality, 
and because the villagers were proud of her 
as beyond question the belle of the neigh- 
borhood, far and near. 

Madge was at this time twenty years old, 
and probably at the apogee of her beauty. 
She was a brunette, and her good looks, ex- 
ceptional though they were, were neverthe- 
less subordinated to an extraordinary vivid- 
ness and mobility of expression. Her long 
oval eyes were very dark, and seemed to in- 
form themselves of all things round about 
without requiring her to turn her head. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jutiran Hawruorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


HAWTHORNE. 


| Her face, without any palpable apparent 
|movement, could in a few minutes run 
| through a gamut of meanings such as no or- 
| dinary person, with much contortion, could 
have compassed in a day. Her manner. 
sometimes effervescing with gayety and dar- 
ing, was on other occasions demurely un- 
demonstrative, and yet again would be 
graced with a hundred winning flatteries 
and caresses. A slight Frenchy flavor was 
still perceptible in all she said and did, and 
perhaps aided her immunity from the ordi- 
nary standards of criticism, while a touch of 
naive rusticity now and then disarmed such 
as would have called in question her spon- 
taneousness. But, in fact, she had few de- 
tractors, the world of Urmsworth having 
gradually come round to the old minister's 
opinion, that her mere charm was reason 
sufficient for her existence. Madge Danvers 
grew not on every tree. Meanwhile her 
betrothal to Garth Urmson, a young gentle- 
man whose personal weight of character 
was, perhaps, more generally recognized in 
the village than was the merit of his paint- 
ings or the good of them, could always be 
quoted in her favor. Whatever her present 
defects, so wise a marriage must counter- 
balance them. 

“Mrs. Tenterden has been to see mamma,” 
said Madge, addressing Garth a little shyly 
in the presence of his new friends, and half 
meeting Miss Elinor’s point-blank glance 
with a hovering smile. ‘We have been 
showing her the rooms, and she has been 
talking about which she would have. For 
she will come to us,” continued Madge, now 
more directly turning to Elinor, with a pret- 
tily apologetic air, “if Miss Golightley does 
not object when she sees.” 

“ And leaves me out of the question alto- 
gether!” exclaimed Uncle Golightley, hu- 
morously counterfeiting indignation. “Ob 
yes, that is the way you women treat gray- 
haired old boys like me. Well, Garth, you 
are aman and a nephew: you won’t refuse 
a roof to your old uncle, I know!” 

“Not 1; you must go nowhere else,” an- 
swered the young man, cordially. 

In truth, the arrangement pleased him 
well. It was better than having all three 
of the party at Urmhurst; it was a proper 
act of hospitality; and, finally, Garth had 
persuaded himself that he should profit by 
|long and familiar conversations with this 
cultivated and engaging relative of his, 
who, having lived twenty-five years in Eu- 
rope with the avowed purpose of satisfying 
| his wsthetic cravings, must needs be a hot- 
| bed of wisdom on matters of art. Although 
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Garth had himself lived abroad long enough | don’t I remember when I thought the same 
to get what seemed to him a valid notion | thing?” murmured Uncle Golightley ; “and 
of the Old World’s educationary scope and | when old Pete Davids, the gunsmith here, 
worth, and, like other men of individuality, | who used to fiddle at our village dances thir- 
was self-reliant in interpreting whatever |ty years ago, was my Apollo and Orpheus 
had to do with his chosen pursuit, yet his | rolled into one? Ah, my dear child, you will 
capacity for taking in and using informa-|see the world some day, if I’m not much 
tion, as Well as his patience of criticism and | mistaken ; and then you'll find out that you 
openness to suggestion, was unusual in a| women are robbing us of our masculine pre- 
man of his age. Moreover, he was disposed | rogatives one after another, and beating us 
to treat his uncle with more than ordinary | on our own ground, too !” 
kindness, partly, perhaps, in rebuke of a se- | “Were you coming to meet us?” asked 
cret impulse of personal antagonism toward | Garth of Madge. “I was expecting you 
the man, which was, of course, unjustifiable, | earlier.” 
and partly from having entertained hea | “T couldn’t get away in time,” answered 
thoughts against him on the score of their | she, stepping nearer and pulling at a button 
pecuniary relations—also, he now hoped, un- | of his coat while she talked to him. “And 
justifiably. | then Mrs. Tenterden said that Miss Golight- 
“Thanks, double thanks, my dear neph- | ley and’—she hesitated—* Uncle Golight- 
ew,” said Uncle Golightley, turning, as he | ley had gone to the lake; and I thought you 
spoke, from Garth to Elinor, and from her to | might have all met one another, you see; 
Madge, on whom he smiled while adding, | and I came, so that if I found you, and Miss 
“ But I should feel surer of my peace of mind | Golightley wanted to go back to the village, 
if Urmhurst were two hundred instead of | I might show her the way.” 
two miles away from Miss Margaret’s home!” | “Thank you!” said Elinor, with a slight 
If Madge’s simplicity was not entirely | inclination of the head; “that is just what 
proof against this flattery, she yet bore her- | I wanted. Shall we go now ?” 
self with such good discretion, such happy| Madge went up to the reserved young 
demureness of eye and lip, that the most | lady, and to her surprise took her left hand 
jealous lover could scarcely have taken | in her own right, as a child might do, and 
alarm; and Garth was not jealous. He hap-| said, “Come!” For a fraction of a moment 
pened, too, to be looking, not at her, but at | Elinor held back. But Madge’s clasp was 
Miss Elinor, about whose relation to his un- | so soft and winning, and her eyes so sweetly 
cle he felt some uncertainty. She appeared | ingenuous, as not to be resisted. With a 
to be lost in reverie, though the short curve | blush, therefore, and a corresponding relent- 
of her upper lip wore the faintest touch of |ing of her whole manner, she yielded her 
disdain. It might, however, have been an | hand. 
unconscious trick of habit, instead of a si- Hereupon Uncle Golightley put his arm 
lent comment on the turn of the conversa- | through Garth’s, and affected to hurry him 
tion. But Garth preferred the latter theo- | away, with a sigh and a shake of the head 
ry: he was inclined to question the good | expressive of humorous amazement and de- 
taste of his uncle’s sally, and wished to be- | spair. 


lieve that Miss Elinor shared his opinion.| ‘“ Let’s be off,’ said he. “I own myself 
All at once she quietiy dropped her abstract- | defeated. Why, my dear boy, that Marga- 
ed manner, and said to Madge, | ret of yours has done in four minutes what 
“How soon can we come to you ?” I’ve failed to do in as many years. Witch- 
“Oh, immediately, if you will! You are | craft, by George!—the witchery of woman.” 
coming, then ?” she exclaimed, eagerly. | But Garth was again silent and grave, 


“T don’t think we could do better,” re- |The episode had touched him with a sense 
turned Miss Elinor, hal’ smiling, in spite of | of refined pathos. Charming as was Madge’s 
herself, at the naive vivacity of the country | action, he wished the sanctity of Elinor Go- 
maiden. lightley’s hand had been left uninvaded. 

Madge pressed her hands quickly togeth- | It was as though the chaste fragrance of a 
er, at the same time tiptoeing up with so | flower had been too familiarly inhaled. 
airy a motion that she seemed to be over- The party were now at a fork of the path, 
coming an impulse to fly. It was as pretty | one branch leading to Urmhurst, the oth- 
a betrayal of pleasure as one could wish to er to the village. Uncle Golightley faced 
see, and Elinor’s mouth softened still more, round toward the two young women, laugh- 


as she continued, ing, and lifting his hat with a picturesque 
“But I must ask you, first, whether you bow. 

or your mother will be disturbed by my mu- “Farewell, fair lassies. We part friends 

sic? I sing, and play on the violin.” —a rivederci, as the Florentines say.” He‘ 


“You play on the violin!” exclaimed came in front of them, leaving Garth a few 
Madge, in unaffected surprise. “ Oh—how paces aside, his bundle of sticks on his 
delightful! Why, I thought only men did.” shoulder, and a slowly gathering frown 
They all smiled at this! “Bless me! darkening his eyebrows. “Elinor,” he flow- 
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ed on, in his easy tones, “tell mamma I'll 
be with her in the course of the afternoon 
to help move the trunks. Margaret, you 


won’t mind if an elderly, respectable Uncle | 


Golightley—eh?” He bent deftly forward 
and kissed her cheek. 


She screamed a little “Oh,” and clung to | 


Elinor’s hand as if for protection. 
sparkle which Uncle Golightley caught in 
her dark laughing eyes did not seem to mean 


Yet the | 


lispleasure; howbeit Garth, on the other | 


hand (who had his perversities, and felt 


havior), was partly appeased by a lightning | 


glance of comic repugnance which at the 
same moment she somehow or other con- 
trived to dispatch in his direction. 

Certain it is that in a predicament where 
most girls would have offended all concern- 
ed, and made themselves ridiculous into the 
bargain, Madge, by dint of her nimble tact 
and self-possession, had recommended her- 
self to each of three very dissimilar persons. 
Garth, perhaps, was still a little out of hu- 
mor, but less with her or his uncle than with 
himself. He could not understand or justi- 
fy his own state of mind. 

He was conscious, in an undefined way, 
that seeing Madge kissed had not affected 
him as it should have done. Instead of 
sympathetic concern for maiden sanctities 
invaded (as before, with far slighter cause, 
on Elinor’s behalf), he had felt only anger 
at the infringement of his own rights. Was 
the explanation in the women themselves, 
or in the difference of his relation toward 
them? Madge, to his knowledge and be- 
lief, was pure and modest as a woman could 
be. Might she, then, without detriment or 
dishonor, allow liberties which Elinor could 
not modestly have tolerated ? 

All the way home, beneath the current 
of talk carried on by his uncle, he was turn- 
ing this matter over in his mind, without, 
however, coming to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion upon it. Why, to begin with, had he 
set up Elinor, of whom he knew nothing 
whatever, as the ideal of maidenly reserve ? 
Was she, indeed, of a higher, more refined 
type than Madge? or was not Madge’s the 
deeper, fuller, more comprehensive nature, 
able to think, say, and do things which El- 
inor’s narrower and colder temperament 
must abjure? So, at all events, Garth would 
fain believe, and thus account for the curi- 
ous fact that, save in so far as his private 
and selfish interest was involved, he could 
more complacently see Madge the recipient 
of gallant freedoms than Elinor. 

Meanwhile he and Uncle Golightley were 
jogging along together with every appear- 
ance of amity, the two girls having gone 
villageward by themselves. Uncle Golight- 
ley, after asking and receiving some infor- 
mation regarding the present condition of 
Urmhurst, began to talk about himself and 


| 


| air of authority. 


| by Uncle Golightley. 


| 
| 
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his experiences in a manner which Garth. 
despite his preoccupation, could not but fee] 
was humorous and entertaining. Judging 
from what he said, his uncle must have pass- 
ed a life of no ordinary scope and distine- 
tion. His screed smacked of the compan- 
ionship of gods. He knew them all, and 
called them by their first names, preceded 
by a pungent descriptive epithet. He knew 
the politics of Europe, and his timely coun 
sel had once given wealth to a Rothschild. 


| and, again, preserved the power of a prince. 
rather fierce for a moment at such free be- | 


Many a name then famous in art or litera- 
ture had been helped or held to its renown 
He had divined th 
talent latent in the man ere himself was 
aware of it, and with magician’s wand had 
summoned it forth. He touched lightly 
upon esthetic subjects, but always with an 
Culture was his divinity, 


|and his conversation ever aimed to prove 





him her high-priest. Beneath his diamond- 
studded shirt front dwelt in harmony the 
soul of epicure, artist, author, sculptor, schol- 
ar, man of the world. In all seriousness 
(as Garth, notwithstanding that the man’s 
expansive and self-appreciative manner fre- 
quently amused him, did not fail clearly to 
perceive), Uncle Golightley was clever and 
even brilliant, of superior talents, and ob- 
servation wide and hungry, if not always 
accurate, shrewd, and not without tact, 
hard to put out of countenance or get the 
better of. His style of narration when he 
was in good vein was impressive even when 
it moved the listener to smile a little. He 
was not without a strong love of approba- 
tion, and when he thought himself believed 
in, he overflowed with good-fellowship and 
an airy kind of geniality. He manifestly, 
and not unjustly, prided himself upon his 
astuteness and insight, though Garth fan- 
cied that a person of far less ability who 
was acquainted with his character might 
sasily mock and ridicule him to his uncon- 
scious face; for self-centred men too seldom 
take the precaution to look at themselves 
from an outside point of view, and can dis- 
believe any thing except the sincerity of 
their companions’ homage. 

By-and-by some peculiar feature of the 
landscape forced itself on Uncle Golightley’s 
recollection, and led him to revert to his 
earlier days. 

“T never really could decide, Garth,” he 
remarked, in his languid, superior, enlight- 
ened way, drawing his hand down over his 
face with a slow, self-admiring gesture 
which was common with him—“I never 
could quite make up my mind what place 
in this world was worthiest for me to fill. 
My father—dear good man that he was— 
wished me to gointo business; and without 
doubt I had business talents—splendid ones: 
indeed, I intend giving you an account, one 
of these days, of certain operations of mine 
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which—but never mind now. Well, you 
know, I shrank, I recoiled, from the idea of 
binding myself up for life with the ledger; 
and money-making, in the gross sense, was 
always hateful to me. What I craved, as 
I tell you, was education—culture. I had 
at one time a passion for college; not for 
Bowdoin—that’s a good, respectable place, 
I know—but I thought of Harvard. And I 
actually did run down there, just to look over 
the place. 
but I soon saw it was not forme. I was 
a natural scholar—a born scholar; but the 
routine and blind discipline of the place—oh, 
Icouldn’t have endured it! The kind of cul- 
ture I needed demanded, first of all, freedom, 
expansion. Such things as the necessity 
of rising by daylight, or earlier, for prayers, 
attending recitations at stated hours, be- 
ing confined to certain books, certain fixed 
courses—I hadn’t the soul to put up with 
that. I love knowledge, but I must woo 
her in my,own way; my worship mustn’t 
be polluted by rules and regulations, and 
the enforced society of thirty or forty per- 
haps unsympathizing fellow-devotees. Does 
that place deserve the name of university, I 


asked then, and I ask now, where each stu- | 


dent may not pursue his studies in his own 
way, at his own leisure, without the neces- 
sity of treading the vulgar, beaten track ? 
I saw the president, Garth, and told him 
what I have told you; but he was narrow, 


provincial; he would make no changes, and 


I was obliged to give it up. It was a cruel 
disappointment—oh, I didn’t recover it for 
years! But finally I saw there was but one 
thing for me: I must enter the grand uni- 
versity of the world to find what our pigmy 
institutions could not furnish. And so it 
happened that I went to Europe. 
was some sadness—some painful things con- 
nected with my departure. My father—a 
fine, trenchant character, but stern: yes, I 
may admit to you, my dear boy, that he was 
often harsh with me—unjust almost. Yes, 
Garth, why should you not hear it? He 
was unjust, cruelly unjust, to me! Yet I 
never gave him cause for anger. Well, 
well, it’s over now-—forgiven, if not forgot- 
ten, years and years ago. But, ah! I have 
suffered !” 

“You have been long away,” observed 
Garth. “Are you glad to be back ?” 

“A man,” returned Uncle Golightley, lift- 
ing his hat and passing his fingers back 
through his hair—“a man who has lived the 
life that I have can seldom feel what you 
young people call gladness, There’s too 
much bitter knowledge, too much pathos, 
interwoven with it all. No one could have 
stronger home instincts than I, you know; 
no one could look forward more yearningly 
to the rest and peace which only home can 
bring. But what am I about?” exclaimed 
Uncle Golightley, suddenly altering his pen- 
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It was charming in many ways, | 


There | 


sive tone. “Piling the weight of my hypo- 
chondriacal philosophy on your young shoul- 
ders! Glad to get home? Yes, and I mean 
to stay.” 

“Do these ladies mean to stay too ?” 

“Now, Garth, you are not to feel too much 
interest about those ladies. Great God!” 
cried Uncle Golightley, laughingly, “if your 
native ladies are not enough for you, you're 
hard to satisfy. However, I’ll tell you some- 
thing about them. I met John Tenterden— 
one of those crude, good-hearted, thick-bod- 
ied old millionaires—in Germany. I think 
it was in 1846. John was a good fellow, and 
a little while before he died he did me a 
service—well, the greatest service he could 
have done me: however, more of that an- 
other time. We got acquainted quite by 
accident. He had seen me register my name 
at the hotel, and that set him to making in- 
quiries about my family; then he intro- 
duced me to his wife and foster-daughter ; 
and, in short, we became very good friends. 
John, perhaps, was the least personally at- 
tractive of the family to me; hadn’t culture 
—oh, not a shadow of it, Garth!—but as 
good-hearted a fellow as ever lived.” 

“Has Mrs. Tenterden got culture?” de- 
manded Garth. 

“ Ah, Mildred—Mildred is a fine woman,” 
affirmed Uncle Golightley, caressing his 
cheek and looking gratified. “She has nat- 
ural cleverness, and it is surprising how 
much that woman knows. A Southern- 
bred woman, and has her eccentricities— 
her little ruggednesses of speech and man- 
ner. You'd hardly suspect what was in her 
on a first acquaintance. But, oh! I do love 
to talk with her—she has so much informa- 
tion !” 

“Ts she a young woman?” Garth in- 
quired: “the lady I saw in the Green 
Vaults couldn’t have been she.” 

“Oh, Mildred must be all of sixty; per- 
haps sixty-five; indeed, I have an idea that 
she and Cuthbert are about of an age. But 
she don’t look it: dark hair and eyes— 
erect — full bust—oh! a fine figure of a 
woman. But you should have seen the as- 
tonishment of the family when I first claim- 
ed her as my sister! Until that moment 
they had supposed—and so had all her 
Southern relatives—that my mother had 


|met her death, either accidentally or by vi- 


olence, in the latter part of 1803. You are 
familiar with the story,I suppose? She had 
come North,in that year, to find Captain 
Brian, and had contrived her flight in such 
a way as to lead to the belief that she had 
been killed.” 

“She was supposed to have met my 
grandfather, and fallen in love with him, as 
much as twenty years before, father said,” 
rejoined Garth. “It seems too romantic to 
be trne. She had been married since then, 
and had children, and her husband had 
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died; and she had heard nothing of Captain | 
Urmson meanwhile. Such constancy is al- | 
most unnatural.” | 

“Women are very unaccountable beings 
when they get a crotchet in their heads,” ob- 
served Uncle Golightley, trimming his mus- | 
tache. “Mildred says she was about sev- 
enteen when her mother disappeared. She 
was immensely wealthy, you know; and 
shortly before her disappearance she settled 
all her property on Mildred. Mildred, by- 
the-way, had just married John, and gone 
to housekeeping near where her mother 
lived alone. And speaking of romance, | 
Garth, Mildred inherited a touch of it too. | 
I couldn’t make out, for a long time, bow she 
came to marry a man like John at all. But 
one day he told me, speaking of his early 
life, that he had courted Miidred a long 
while, and had offered himself half a dozen 
times; but she wouldn’t have him. Final- 
ly, he had lost all his money—he used to be 
very rich too—and had written to her re- 
nouncing all pretensions, and so forth; and 
then what did she do but write back that 
he might come and marry her as soon as he | 
liked! That ’ll show you what sort of a! 
woman she is.” 

“Very pleasant!” said Garth. 

“Oh, she’s a darling! But I was going 
to tell you about my first acquaintance with 
them. They’d been abroad then about six | 
years—had come chiefly to educate Elinor: 
and by George, Garth, there never was a 
girl who had more advantages of education, 
or knew better how to profit by them, or! 
had finer natural abilities to profit with, or 
kept more quiet about them, than Elinor | 
Golightley.” 

“She looks very intelligent; but I no- 
ticed a sad expression—almost cynical—| 
now and then.” 

“Ah, that kind of woman—that fine, ex- | 
ceptional organization—is seldom happy. | 
Poor child! I suppose, until she met me, | 
she had never found a human being who 
thoroughly understood her. Besides, her 
merely outward life was a sad one. Losing | 
her father and mother just when she was 
most passionately attached to them, you | 
know; and then coming among strange peo- | 
ple—uncongenial, in spite of all their kind- | 
ness; and then, again, the having no desire | 
ungratified except the one all-important de- | 
sire for some being worthy of her best affec- | 
tion, and able intelligently to sympathize 
with her: I tell you, I only wonder she isn’t 
more cynical than she is. But, oh! she’s 
far cheerfuler than she used to be: only 
poor John’s death, and the loss of their 
property, have put her back a little, tem- 
porarily.” 

‘“‘T suppose her music consoles her,” Garth 








suggested. “She has a wonderful voice, | 


judging from what I heard of it.” 


cle Golightley, in a confidential tone—“ th, 
voice is simply—unique! The first masters 


|in Italy and Germany (she has studied wp. 
der every one of them) have told me that 


it is, in many respects, superior to any thing 
they have heard, off the stage or on it 
There was one fellow in Dresden whom | 


| thought I should have trouble with. He 


taught her for three months, and worshiped 
the very ground she walked upon. One 


| day, after the lesson, he came into the par- 


lor, where John and Mildred and I were sit- 
ting, and burst into tears. He said that 
the thought of that voice being lost to the 
world was breaking his heart. He said 
there never had been, or would be, or could 


| be, any thing like it. He said if she would 
| consent to sing in opera or at a concert, she 


might have all the kings and queens on 
the earth for her audience. And finally he 
blurted out that he adored her, and was 
hers body and soul, and would follow her 
round the world until she agreed to marry 
him. Well, I wish you’d seen Mildred, 
She drew herself up like a regiment of cay- 
alry! ‘My good gracious alive, John! Re- 
ally we ought to congratulate ourselves on 


| having secured such an excellent match for 


Miss Golightley!’ I jumped up to show the 
poor fellow out, and save his life if I could; 
but just then in came Elinor, with that dey- 
ilish cold, sarcastic look about the eyes and 
mouth, and a paper in one hand and some- 
thing in an envelope in the other. She 
walked up to the writing-table with an air 
as if she owned mankind and was tired of 


|them, and sat down there, and called the 


man up to her as gently and quietly as pos- 


|sible. He came and plumped down on his 


knees, not knowing what was to happen to 
him any more than we did. Elinor opened 


| the envelope, and counted out of it a dozen 


ten-thaler bank-notes, one after the other. 
‘The month is not quite up, Herr Skalier,’ 
says she; ‘but, to avoid trouble, I shall pay 
you as if it were. An hour each week, ai 
thirty thalers per hour, makes one hundred 
and twenty, does it not? Please to count it 
over, and then sign your name here; and 
she dipped a pen in ink and held it ready 
for him. By George, Garth, I turned pale— 
Iturned pale! Well, that shows you the 
sort of a woman she is.” 

“What did the music-teacher do?” de- 
manded Garth, who had listened with at- 
tention. 

“He plucked up spirit enongh—God knows 
how—to sign the bill, and put the money in 
his pocket, and walk out of the house; and he 
gave up the idea of following Elinor round 
the world from that moment. I remember 
John, who had some dry humor, poor fel- 
low, saying, after Skalier had disappeared, 
‘Seems to me, Mildred, we haven’t secured 


| Miss Golightley’s match yet’ We found 
“Why, that voice, my dear Garth,” said Un- 


afterward that he had offered himself to her 













in the midst of the lesson, and she had told 
him to go into the parlor and wait for her 
answer. She was only eighteen at the time ; 
but she was a ‘captain,’ as Mildred would 
say.” 

“From what you tell me,” remarked Garth, 
after an interval of silence, “I take Mrs. 
Tenterden to be a better sort of woman than 
Miss Golightley.” 

His uncle laughed and said, “ Yes, most 
people fall in love with Mildred before they 
do with Elinor. But no harm was done. 
Skalier tried to drink himself to death, I 
believe, with Bavarian beer; but when he 
found it was only making him fatter even 


than he was already, he gave it up, and mar- | 


ried a lantern-jawed Saxon prima donna, 
with a mouth like a reticule, whom he had 
scorned before. Elinor, though, set down 
her foot that she would have no more sing- 
ing-masters, and she hasn’t had a lesson 
since that day. But she had already grown 
fond of the violin, and now she took to it 
altogether; and really it was a fortunate 
thing, for she has made herself as supreme 
with that as with the voice. Frankly, Garth, 
she has but to say the word to command a 
fortune from any musical director in Eu- 
rope.” 

Garth shook his head. The idea of Elinor 
Golightley’s singing and fiddling in public 
was somehow repugnant to him, notwith- 
standing his dislike of her apathetic cyni- 
cism. 

“Of course,” resumed Uncle Golightley, 
“we don’t want Elinor on the stage, though 
I dare say she’d be as safe—with that dey- 
ilish cold gray eye of hers—there as in her 
own boudoir. But, oh!” (here he caressed 
his cheeks with slow, admiring hand) “we 
hope she is reserved for a happier, tenderer 
destiny than that!” 

“Ts that to be your wife ?” thought Garth, 
drawing his eyebrows together, and half 
disposed to ask the question aloud. But he 
shunned the point, and made some inquiry 
apropos of Mr. Tenterden’s loss of fortune. 

“There was a mystery about that,” said 
his uncle, with a short laugh; “nobody 
seemed to know at the time, or has been 
able to tell since, what became of the mon- 
ey. If I could have seen my way to accept 
the offer John pressed upon me, before we 
had known each other a year, to undertake 
the entire management of the estate, why, 
of course, the crash never could have oc- 
curred. But I explained to him that it was 
impossible I should accept such a responsi- 
bility, because if any accident were to hap- 
pen, I hadn’t the means to make it good. 
He begged me, and brought out all his pa- 
pers, and made me look through them and 
see just how every thing was placed, and 
told how his old agent had just died, and 
that he himself knew no more about busi- 
ness than a child (which was true enough, 
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God knows), and implored me at least to 
advise him as a friend, and if not as his 
friend, then as Mildred’s, since all the mon- 
ey really belonged to her. It really grieved 
me to refuse, the more because I knew how 
much I might have done for him. Why, 
Garth, I remember, in 1844, standing on the 
floor of the English House of Commons, 
talking with William Ewart Gladstone—I 
suppose one of the greatest financial gen- 
iuses that ever lived—and this is what he 
said to me: ‘Mr. Urmson, if you were an 
Englishman and a member of this House, I 
should look forward to the country’s finan- 
cial future with security.’ ” 

“What did he mean hy that ?” demanded 
Garth, with a grim smile; but his uncle was 
not so easily disconcerted. 

“Td been dropping some hints about the 
forth-coming budget,” he explained; “and 
Gladstone was so startled by my insight into 
the thing that he let fall that acknowledg- 
ment before he could stop himself. Well, 
as I was saying, I had to refuse John; but 
just before the crash came, two or three 
years afterward, a rather curious thing hap- 
pened, which I was glad of on his account 
as well as my own. Ah! what’s that on 
the hill? surely that must be our old Urm- 
hurst !” 

They had emerged from the woods, and 
the venerable mansion stood out, solid, dark, 
and four-square against the sky, moored be- 
tween its mighty chimneys. The many- 
paned windows glanced blue, while the 
dense oak foliage of the porch wore a sullen 
crimson color. The far-projecting eaves, 
and the peaked hoods of the dormers, cast 
heavy shadows downward, beneath the mid- 
day sun. Uncle Golightley made a long 
pause to look. 

“You musf have a studio, Garth,” he said 
at length; “ where is it ?” 

“Tn the northeast corner of the garret. 
I cut out a section of the roof, and filled it 
in with glass.” 

“In the garret, eh? the old garret! I 
used to spend a good deal of my time in 
that garret, do you know, when I was a boy. 
I never was tired of pulling over the boxes 
of old musty papers that were kept up there. 
I suppose there wasn’t a single document 
that I didn’t examine.” 

“Did you expect to find some ancient 
deed of land or forgotten will ?” 

“Ha! ha! Oh,I dare say I was quite ro- 
mantic enough for that. It would have 

been odd, too, if you and I had both made 
our fortunes up in that garret, I with my 
documents and you with your canvases— 
ha! ha! ha! Tell me, Garth, my dear boy— 
you have strong eyes—who is that standing 
in the doorway? Not your father ?” 

“No; it’s the cook—Nikomis.” 

“Nikomis—an Indian name. Where did 
she come from ?” 
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“No one knows much about her before | 


her appearance here, twenty and odd years 
ago. She has lived with us ever since I was 
fifteen or so, in the other corner of the gar- 
ret. I have taken her portrait; she’s a pic- 
turesque old savage.” 

“How our stern old forefathers would 
have stared to hear that at some future day 
an Indian would be domiciled at Urmhurst! 
I wonder whether Nikomis knows whose 
bones underlie that stone she is standing 
on ?” 

“Perhaps she’s the embodiment of their 
revenge,” suggested Garth, with a smile. 
“She often looks sombre and cross enough 
for that. Ill christen my portrait ‘Our 
Fury, or something of that sort.” 

“Can that be Cuthbert!” exclaimed Un- 
cle Golightley, as a silvery-haired figure 
turned the corner of the house, walking 
slowly, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, 
and his hands behind him. “Good God! 
can that white-headed old man be Cuthbert 
Urmson ?” 

“Ts he so old?” said Garth, rather falter- 
ingly. 

“Good God!” repeated Uncle Golightley, 
snatching off his tinted glasses, and thereby 
revealing a peculiar cast in one of his eyes, 
“ean that be my poor brother Cuthbert ? 
Garth, what do you think he'll say to me ?” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRESIDE. 


At Urmhurst that night there was an un- 
usual scene. It had fallen suddenly cold 
after sunset, and the mighty kitchen hearth 
had been cleared of the-movable iron stove 
kept to facilitate cooking operations, and 
the first great fire of the season had been | 
kindled there. The rude stump of a hem- 


lock-tree, nearly six feet in girth, was | 


brought in by Garth on a wheelbarrow, and 
cunningly built into place with a substruc- 
ture and abattis of smaller logs, dry branch- 
es, brush-wood, and shavings, and the whole 
set going by a skillfully applied match. 
With much crackling and whispering, the 
flames fastened hastily to their work, climb- 
ing from the smaller to the larger sticks 
with ever-increasing power and relish, un- 
til the under side of the hemlock itself be- 


gan to flush red-hot from the multitudinous | 


soft lapping of the fiery tongues, which cor- 
roded while seeming to caress. Anon came 


sharp, dry detonations, and a bubbling and | 
stewing of sap from the ends of the huge | 
stump; the welded smoke and flame hurtled | 


upward, and the spacious fire-place radiated 
outward such an abundance of heat that 
only one or two of the seven persons sitting 
round about could endure to face it steadily. 


nt 


But love of a noble fire is so deep and 


$$ 


universal in the human heart that it must 
correspond to some essential human quality, 
| There is no better company, for it talks to 
}each one in the language he loves best; 
| helps the wit to be brilliant, and the silent 
| man to hold his tongue with a good grace; 
is as fitting to a savage’s cave as to an em- 
peror’s palace; and can never be in bad 
taste or out of fashion. It roars and frolics 
and devours, and tosses daringly aloft into 
the blackness of the chimney, even as the 
vital principle of existence flouts the hol- 
lowness of death. It humors our joy or 
sadness, but creates neither, being mere life, 
| without heart or soul; end perhaps it suits 
best with that pensive mood which is often 
nearer to enjoyment than enjoyment itself, 
The Urmburst fire-place, with its room- 
like breadth and depth, must have been 
large even for the age in which it was built. 
Standing within it on a clear afternoon, and 
looking upward through the shaft of the 
chimney, stars could be discerned in the ob- 
\long patch of sky above. There was no 
mantel-piece, the arched opening being so 
high that venerable Parson Graeme could 
stand upright under it, his stiff white hair 
barely brushing the key-stone; but there 
Was some ornamentation in the way of old 
smoke-darkened Dutch tiles, inlaid here and 
there; and within the recess half a dozen 
sooty iron hooks and festooned chains re- 
|called the primitive methods of cookery. 
| The fire-place was built of brick, all but the 
hearth-stone, a roughly hewn piece of gran- 
| ite, its inequalities polished by the shufiling 
| feet of full seven generations of Urmhurst 
cooks. As for the kitchen itself, it was 
| large and high and darksomely picturesque, 
wainscoted bre sast-high with black oak, and 
| traversed as to the ceiling by two gigantic 
beams, made out of irregularly squared 
trunks of oak-trees, gradually narrowing in 
| breadth from one end to the other. The 
half of the floor adjoining the front window 
was raised above the rest by a step some 
six inches in height, and the long massive 
table, whose legs passed through the plank- 
ing and descended into the cellar like the 
masts of a ship, was made with a corre- 
\sponding inequality half-way down its 
length. Beyond the fire-place a narrow 
passage-way led to the back entrance of the 
kitchen, passing the head of the cellar stairs 
;on the right. The walls were diversified 


| with shelves of glistening crockery, and here 
| and there a closet door. All these details, 
| however, were but indistinctly discernible 
in the gamboling fire-light, which, indeed, 
was less concerned in giving them promi- 
nence than in causing the seven shadows 
of those who sat so quietly around the 
hearth to dance an extravagant fandango, 
leaping from floor to ceiling, bobbing and 
beckoning to one another ‘like grotesque 
goblins, and darting to and fro with super- 








human agility ; 
le being accompanied by a breathless still- 
ness that rendered it oddly impressive. 

“Ah, how it all comes back to me!” said 
one of the party at length. “Bless you! I 
used to make just such fires as that, when 
I was a boy, on this very hearth. Delight- 
ful, isn’t it, Mildred ?—this primitive flavor 
about every thing! I knew you'd enjoy it.” 

The lady addressed had been leaning back 
in her chair, posed in a stately, luxurious at- 
titude that seemed natural to one of her stat- 
uesque proportions. She laughed good-na- 
turedly, and answered, smoothing down her 
Ylack dress with one hand, “Oh, we have 
fires and fire-places like this in Virginia too; 
I dare say you know, Mr. Urmson. This is 
splendid, though, ’'m sure; and I suppose 
the people here need great fires more than 
we do, the winters are so cold.” 

“But she never saw a hearth-stone like 
this in Virginia, did she, Cuthbert? 
you're our historian; tellus abontit. It’s a 


component part of New Hampshire, isn’t it?” | 


“Tt goes down through the cellar, at all 
events,” said Mr. Urmson. ‘“ When the foun- 


dations of the house were being dug, this | 


great bottomless rock seemed very much in 


the way, and the faint-hearted ones, who | 


vere terribly afraid of the ghost of the dead 


Indian, wanted to abandon the site and go | 


elsewhere. But Captain Neil would not; 


and by turning the plan of his house a lit- | 


tle more to the southward he brought the 
top of the rock into the kitchen fire-place ; 
then he reduced it to the proper level by 
cutting a thick slice off it; and so killed 
three birds with one stone; for there was a 
hearth ready-made, and as for the slice, it 


served both as a tombstone to keep down | 


the ghost and as a threshold for the house. 
But Mrs. Tenterden will think she is living 


in a ghost story if she hears any more Urm- | 


hurst legends to-night,” added he, looking 
at her with his keen grave smile. 

“Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, 
more good-naturedly than ever; “I’m sure 
I don’t mind it at all.” 


“Tt was good to make a hearth-stone of 
a piece of the solid earth,” observed a low, | 
sober-toned young voice from Mr. Urmson’s | 


right hand. 

“T think so too,” said he, turning toward 
her. “It’s like a bond between the heart 
of the house and the heart of nature, 
like to believe that to the end of time this 
savage old rock can never quite forget the 
years it spent amidst us, with our joys and 
follies and griefs and deaths. Here it will 
stand when Urmhurst, and even this famous 
Yankee nation of ours, have dissolved into 
dust and vapor. But something human will 
have melted into it, and that is better than 
engraving inscriptions on obelisks for stran- 
gers to be curious about five thousand years 
hence.” 
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“Now, Cuthbert, lad, do you tell the sto- 
ries, and leaye the preaching to me—haw! 
haw!—it’s my business—haw! haw! ho! I 
don’t believe this good lady here, nor miss 
there beside you, understands how a bit of 
granite can remember folks, any better than 
I do; and I was ninety-five last birthday, 
ma’am, so that needn’t trouble you—eh? 
ha! ha!” 

No one could resist the hoary geniality 
of this gruff-spoken old Colossus, who seem- 
ed himself more ancient than the rocky 
womb of the land that bore him. Mrs. Ten- 
terden laughed heartily, and said, “ Well, I 
suppose I am a pretty stupid old woman 
about such things.” 

Mr. Urmson stroked h!s nose gently and 
arched his eyebrow. “The parson,” said he, 
“is even more envious than stupid. I hope 
he may live to outgrow it. And if Miss Go- 
lightley had not made me forget myself by 
giving me a text, I should not have pro- 
voked him.” 

“But tell me, Uncle Golightley,” said 
Madge, who sat between him and Garth, 
“is it certainly true that the Indian is bur- 
‘ied under the threshold? Has nobody ever 
looked under it to see ?” 

“People who look under graye-stones,” 
| observed Garth, as his uncle did not imme- 
| diately reply, “are apt to find a curse buried 
there, if nothing else.” 

Besides the seven persons whose shadows 
were flickering about the fire-lighted kitch- 
en, there was an eighth present—a silent, 
self-contained, stoical individual, wrapped 
in a dark shawl, and smoking a short cutty- 
pipe. It was old Nikomis, the cook, who 
had sat and smoked thus every night for 
the last ten years, and who, it appeared, 
was not to be frightened away by unusual 
company. She was so far removed within 
the chimney-corner that, although the wrin- 
kled coppery skin of her broad grim face re- 
| ceived the intensest glow of the fire, no shad- 
ow was cast into the room beyond. She sat 
| with her arms folded, and the pipe stuck in 
the corner of her mouth, and from pipe and 
mouth alike jets of smoke issued at stated 
intervals. But for this she might have been 
a statue or a mummy, so far as any sign of 
| life was concerned. Hitherto she had nei- 
ther taken part in the conversation nor 
even seemed to be conscious of it; but at 
Madge’s idle question she partly turned, and 
pushing aside with one dark knotted talon 
| the swath of grayish-black hair which hung 

down beside her face, fixed her small black 
eyes upon the fresh and lovely girl. 

Garth, sitting between, observed these two 
| women with an artist’s eye for contrast. 
| While marveling at the breadth of a hu- 
man nature which could include two such 
| diverse beings under one category, the fan- 
| tastic notion occurred to him whether any 
imaginable freak of destiny could ever cause 
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their seve ial thoaghte or desires to run for | 
a moment in the same channel. Madge, it | 
was true, had been known to entrap Niko- 
mis into something like conversation, and 
even to effect an entry to the old Indian’s 
wigwam in the garret, which was closed 
against every one else. But this must have 


been due rather to their intense dissimilari- | 


ty, mental and spiritual as well as physical, 
than to any direct sympathy between them. 
The notion went and came in a breath, and 
then Garth made his rejoinder to Madge. 
Nikomis thereupon gave vent to a guttural | 
“Ugh!” and turning again to the fire, re- 
sumed her impassive smoking as before. 
“The old lady agrees with you, Garth,” 
remarked his father; for Nikomis’s habitual 


silence had for years brought her to be spok- | 


en about in her own presence as if she were 
deaf or out of the way. “I have always be- 
lieved that the murdered warrior, as well as | 
the original old sachem, was an ancestor of | 
hers, and this confirms it.” 

“My good fathers! Mr. Urmson!” cried | 
Mrs, Tenterden, with an accent of anxiety. 

‘*What—why—I shouldn’t think it w ould | 
be safe. At least,” she added, lowering her 
voice behind her fan, “ the Indians down in 
Virginia are perfectly awful!” 

“ Oh, Mildred!” murmured Golightley, let- | 
ting his hand fall softly upon hers, “ you are 
simply the most delicious woman in the 
world. Isn’t she, Cuthbert? Oh, it ‘ll be 
charming to watch you two!” 

“Nikomis stays here, Mrs. Tenterden,” 
said Cuthbert, entirely unmoved, “ because 
the place belongs to her. I wish to atone 
for the wrong my forefathers did hers. She 
3 a lady, and appreciates my motive; and 
even should justice require my scalp at her 
hands, no personal feeling would be engen- 
dered either on her part or mine.” 

The idea of Mr. Urmson’s being scalped 
by his cook caused Mrs. Tenterden to fold | 
her statuesque arms with a shudder. “But | 
why do you think she is one of those Indians | 
instead of any other?” she asked. 

“It saves so much trouble. 
lieved she was some one else, how could I 


believe I was repairing my ancestor’s mis- | 


deeds ?” 

The good-natured attempt which Mrs. 
Tenterden made to catch the drift of this 
remark put the scalping out of her mind, 


and before she could recur to it, Golightley | 


had taken up the conversation at the point 
where Garth had left it. 
“ By-the-bye, Garth,” he began, affably, 


“aren’t you laying down the law rather | 
broadly as regards that matter of opening | 
graves? My notion was that an old tomb | 


was one of the likeliest of places for stum- 
bling on some forgotten treasure.” 
“If there’s a fortune under our door-step, 


it can’t be meant for us,” returned the young | 


man. “We should probably stumble on 


If I be-| 


some proof of our never having had a slain 
even to such fortune as we possess.” 

“Oh, then let us not look!” exclaimed 
Madge, with a naiveté that drew forth a gen- 
eral smile. “ Besides—there are the ghosts, 
Are there any ghosts, do you think, Miss 
Elinor ?” 

“Tt seems as if there might be to-night,” 
| said Elinor, with a half-playful apprehen- 

siveness of eyes and tone, and a slight nery- 
ous shrugging of the shoulders. 
| “Ghosts? to be sure there are!” affirmed 

Uncle Golightley. “I wonder now whether 

| Lever told any of you a ghostly experience 
| of my own, which happened to me in this 
| very house when I was a mere boy, thirty 
years ago. I don’t believe Lever did. Well, 
now, this is just the place and time for a 
| ghost story. Let me see if I can remember 
|it. Yes—I was between twelve and fifteen 
years old then. Cuthbert, you were away 
|in Europe at that time, and I was living 
| here alone with the captain, and being about 
as unhappy as I knew how to be, I suppose. 
‘I was much in the garret, partly to be out of 
the way, and partly because I enjoyed rum- 
| maging over the old chests of papers. It’s 
| ¢ curious, as I was remarking to you this morn- 
ing, Garth, what an attraction that garret 
has had for our family, one way or another!” 
iz. recollect I used to haunt it before you 
| were born,” remarked Cuthbert; “ but I ney- 
er saw the ghost.” 

“He appeared first to me,” rejoined Go- 
lightley, stroking his face; “but there’s no 
reason, so far as I know, why he should not 
| appear hereafter to other people. Well, one 
day—one day, Miss Margaret, with your 
| black eyes—I had staid in this garret un- 
| til near dusk, and was just going to shut up 

the chest and depart, when my eye happen- 
}ed to light upon a document folded in tri- 
| . 
| angular shape, which I couldn’t remember 

having seen before. It was a parchment, 

| very much worn along the folds, and crum- 
| pled at the corners, and discolored in several 
| places, as if it were either very old or had 
been carried about a great deal in some- 
body’s pocket. I took it to the window, for 
it was getting pretty dark, you know, and 
found some half-erased writing on the back. 
I could make nothing of that, and said to 
myself, I'll look inside. But on trying to 
open it, I found it was carefully sealed along 
the edges with seven wafers, four blue and 
three red ones. 

“T was thinking whether or not it would 
be wrong for me to open it, when all at once 
I felt there was some one in the garret with 
me. I was scared for a minute: I was stand- 
ing with my face to the window, and tho 
idea of turning round was disagreeable, I 
can tell you. However, I had to turn at 
last; and sure enough, there was somebody 
squatting down beside the chest of papers I 
| had just left. 


| 





| 
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“J looked at him at first only in surprise. 
There was not much light to see him by, 
and he had his back toward me; still I fan- 
cied there was something familiar about 
him. Gradually I noticed that he appeared 


made the attempt, we found it was sealed 
along the edges with seven wafers, three red 
and four blue.” 

“Why, it was something like the one you 
found, wasn’t it?” murmured Mrs. Tenter- 


to be about my own age and size; not only | den. ‘“ How strange there should be two of 


that, but the clothes he wore were just like | them!” 


those I had on. His hair, as nearly as I 
could make out, was about as long as mine, 
and curled in the same way. And, by George! 
his way of pulling over the papers and hold- 
ing them up to look at them was so like 
my way that I could hardly believe he was 
not me. For all that, though, there was 
something devilish about him, as if some 
evil spirit was amusing himself with mim- 
icking me. After I got over my surprise 
a little, I began to feel—not frightened ex- 
actly, but indignant. 

“J didn’t move or say any thing, but stood 
watching him; and though it grew darker, 
Isaw him more clearly in the darkness than 
inthe light. He continued pulling over the 
papers and peering into them, until at last 
he brought out—what do you think it was, 
Mildred ?” 

“Oh, Golightley, don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. 

, Tenterden, with one of her shudders; “I 
declare it’s awful!” 

“ As soon as I saw it, I knew I had to deal 
with nothing human; and, another thing, I 
became immediately conscious of what was 
going on in my Doppelganger’s mind, or per- 


haps it would be more accurate to say I 
felt his mind as if it was my own, and the 
thoughts he had seemed to be my thoughts. 
Though I saw him, and knew that I was 
something distinct from him, yet I knew 
that I was possessed by him in the same 
sense that people used to be in the witch 


days. And though I felt, so far as I had 
any feeling of my own left, that he was hid- 
eous and repulsive to the last degree, still I 
couldn’t help sympathizing with him, and 
looking at things from his point of view, 
and agreeing, as it were, to every thing he 
proposed. But the worst of it was that I 
knew I was guilty of whatever wickedness 
he might meditate; I must consent to his 
crimes, and that was the same as to commit 
them myself. He had power over me.” 

“Why didn’t you down on your knees, 
lad, and pray God to succor you?” boomed 
the venerable parson, at this point. 

“T didn’t think of it, I suppose, until it 
was too late. It was part of the ghost’s in- 
fernal cunning, you see, to make me forget 
every thing except him and what he was 
doing. Well, the thing he brought out was 
a discolored old parchment, folded in trian- 
gular shape, and very much worn and crum- 
pled along the edges. He turned it over, 
and I saw, looking through his eyes, that 
something had been written on the back 
and partly scratched out. Then I felt him 
think, ‘I'll open it, and when he (or we) 





“A coincidence,” remarked Cuthbert, “ is 
often the strangest feature of adventures of 
this kind. Proceed, brother.” 

“The sight of those wafers,” continued 
Golightley, who was sitting erect, with his 
elbows on the arms of his chair, and accent- 
ing his narrative with the impact of one 
long forefinger against the other—“ the 
sight of those seven wafers, so far from 
making me hesitate about my right to break 
them open, gave me (through the depraved 
heart of the Doppelganger, you understand) 
a thrill of delight, because here was some- 
thing unlawful to be done. And yet, some- 
how, it didn’t seem wrong either, but a 
particularly pleasant kind of right. At all 
events, when I saw him begin breaking the 
seals open, I approved and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, and accepted the deed as my own. 
We violated them one by one, and when 
the parchment lay open before us, we had 
a complacent little chuckle together.” 

“The Lord be merciful unto you a sin- 
ner!’ rumbled Parson Graeme, whose ven- 
erable mind had lost the elasticity whereby 
to distinguish the impress of a skillfully told 
fiction from that of a true tale. Fortunate- 
ly he was a Universalist, and had hopes 
even for so depraved a soul as Uncle Go- 
lightley’s. 

“But tell me—what was in the parch- 
ment?” demanded Madge, with a piquant 
intrepidity that caused a corner of Cuth- 
bert’s mouth to move slightly, and him to 
turn a quiet glance on the questioner. 

“What was in it, my dear child?” return- 
ed Uncle Golightley, taking her hand ca- 
ressingly in his own; “ why, writing—noth- 
ing but writing. The body of the writing 
was in an old-fashioned but easily legible 
hand, but across the top of the page was 
one sentence in a different character. We 
read that first, and it gave us such an appe- 
tite for what was to follow as only a warn- 
ing to read no further could have done. 

“ However,” said the story-teller, after an 
interval of silent gazing at the fire, which, 
reflected in his glasses, seemed to give his 
eyes a red, demoniac glare—“ however, I’m 
not going to tell you what was written in 
that document. I promised my Doppelgang- 
ef I wouldn’t, and it’s a promise I haven’t 
the courage to break. Luckily, the story 
does not need that I should; in fact, its pe- 
culiar interest would be greatly impaired 
were I todo so. It is enough to say that it 
was a potent spell, and that its effect was 
to endow us (under certain penalties which 
I can appreciate better now than I did then) 
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with a peculiar and irresistible power; a! 


power, too, that could be exercised invis- 
ibly, and whose very existence would be un- 
suspected by most people. Not only that, 
but it was, in a certain sense, a perfectly 
legitimate power. 
demned me—us—for using it; no one, ex- 
cept ourselves, could have divined the se- 
cret sin that lurked within it; in fact, the 
sin was nameless, intangible, so subtle that 
it vanished altogether beneath a direct look, 
or appeared only in the likeness of a virtue. 


And to tell the truth,” affirmed Uncle Go- | 


lightley, leaning back in his chair with a 
dry laugh—“ to tell the truth, my good peo- 
ple, ’m more than half inclined to-night to 
think that there really was, so far as I was 
concerned, more of right than wrong in the 
matter, after all. The devil had a finger in 
the pie, I admit; but it’s my opinion that 


he simply played a practical joke on my | 


common-sense, and that if he had kept out 
of the way, and had left me to deal with 
that seven-sealed affair alone, I should have 
come off without singeing a hair. It was 
the doubt—the haunting, casuistical doubt 
—that betrayed the cloven hoof! That 
Doppelganger of mine, he tries to per- 
suade me that he’s the best friend I have, 
and most of the time I believe him; but 


sometimes—when I have a headache or an | 





influenza, for instance—sometimes I don’t. 

“Well—but this is getting to be rather a 
metaphysical ghost story, isn’t it? Come, 
wake up, Mildred, and hear the end of it. 
As for you, Cuthbert, old boy, I see you re- 
member my philosophic and analytic pre- 
dilections of old. Well, and so, my little 
Margaret, the ghost and I read to the end 
of our naughty parchment, and then we 
folded it up carefully, and sat down to think 
what we would do next. We didn’t need 
the parchment any more, that was pretty 
plain to us; but neither would it do to de- 
stroy it, or to let any one else get hold of it. 
It must be put away somewhere where it 
would remain both safe and secret. After 
a few moments I felt it come into the ghost’s 
mind where the hiding-place should be, and 
I agreed to it immediately, and we had an- 
other chuckle over our cleverness. I saw 
him put the papers back in the box, and 
shut the box up; the triangular parchment 
with the seven violated seals he thrust into 
his bosom—I still seeming to be the real 
doer of all he seemed todo. He got up and 
stole away on tiptoe down the garret stairs. 
It was then quite dark, but, as I said before, I 
could see him all the better for that, and’I 
stole along with him. It was so dark that 
when we came to the first floor, and met 
Captain Brian on the broad landing, he 
passed without seeming to see us. Since 
then I’ve often wondered whether, had he 
seen us at all, he’d have seen two of us or 
only one, and which one. 





No one could have con- | 


“Down we went to the kitchen—this 
same old kitchen, with the embers of a fire 
upon the hearth. There was light enough 
there to throw a shadow on the opposite 
wall, but there didn’t seem to be enough to 
cast two! one only could I see, stealing 
along beside me. Either the ghost itself 
/was the shadow, or else, in spite of its 
overmastering reality to me, it had not ma- 
terial reality enough to intercept the dying 
fire-light. We went to the dresser —the 
same one, I think, that stands beside the 
wall there now—and laid hold of an old 
| pewter plate with a double bottom, used 
| for keeping buckwheat cakes hot. We un- 
screwed the false bottom, slipped the tri- 
angular parchment inside the plate, and 
| screwed it up again. Then we took an old 
| hatchet from the corner where it hung, and 
| went down the cellar steps. 

“Tt must have been pitch-dark; but I 
Saw my pet cat sitting on the head of an 
|apple barrel. She had always been very 
fond of me, after the selfish manner of cats: 
but now her back was up, her eyes glaring, 
and her tail almost as big round as my arm. 
As we came nearer, she gave the most hid- 
eous, despairing, miserable yowl I ever 
heard, and dashed frantically past us up 
stairs. It could not have been the sight of 
me that threw her into such a fit; and I 
| leave it to any one familiar with ghost sto- 
ries like this to guess what else it could 
have been. 

| “The cellar door flew shut with a bang, 
| closing usin. Iwas ordinarly rather a timid 
boy, I believe; and I remember wondering 
why I didn’t feel frightened then, for I was as 
bold asalion. Probably it was because I ex- 
isted only in sympathy with the ghost; and 
of course a dark cellar was the most conge- 
nial sort of place for him. We kept along, 
and soon brought up against that part of 
the wall which is just underneath the front- 
door of the house. On the other side of the 
wall, and beneath the threshold stone, lay 
the bones of the two legendary Indians. 
The wall was of brick—the same bricks 
that Neil Urmson had built up there two 
centuries before. I saw the ghost take the 
hatchet and begin loosening some of these 
bricks and taking them out. I had known 
he would do this, ever since I felt the pur- 
pose enter his mind up in the garret; and 
now I approved again, and seemed to help. 
In a short time there was a hole through 
the wall, and a little cavity had been dug 
out beyond. It seemed to me that we had 
dug right into the skeleton of the murdered 
Indian; and when we had taken the old 
pewter plate, with its contents, and thrust 
it far into the hole, I peeped in, through the 
ghost’s eyes, and saw it lying in the moul- 
dering cavity of the ribs, just where the 
heart used to be!” 

Here Mrs. Tenterden began to laugh rath- 
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er hysterically, remarking, brokenly, that it | 
seemed such a funny thing for a skeleton to 
have a pewter plate for a heart. 

«Ay, see how a man is led on from one 
sin to another!” growled the ancient par- 
son; “if he hadn’t broken open the seals 
and read the parchment in the first place, 
he’d never have been tempted to make 
away with his father’s warming dishes aft- 
erward !” 

“Well, I’m nearly at the end of my cata- 
logue of crimes,” returned Golightley, laugh- 
ing affably, and not at all put out by the 
interruption. “By George! I ought to feel 
complimented—eh, Cuthbert ? at the flavor 
of reality I seem to have contrived to give 
to this extempore little jeu @esprit. Let me 
see, where was I, my aear little Margaret? 
Oh yes, we had got the parchment safely 
into the hole. Well, then, we filled the 
hole up, and replaced the bricks as they 
were before. And then came the most dis- 
agreeable part of the adventure to me. 

“The ghost had hitherto kept his back 
constantly turned toward me, and I had 
never thought of his face, whether it re- 
sembled mine or was different from it, or 


how it was. I had only seen him from be- | 


hind, and had no more curiosity as to his 
features than as to my own. But when the 
last brick had been settled in its proper po- 


sition, and there was no more work to do, 


the ghost turned quietly about and stared 
at me! 

“He certainly did resemble me very close- 
ly, but it was a ghastly likeness, brimming 
over with infernal malice. It was a face 
that copied mine throughout to a hair, and 
yet, instead of being an innocent, boyish 
face, it was a face that had lived in hell 
and was familiar with all its wickedness. 
And another thing, wicked as it was from 
the core outward, I could see nothing in it 
which I could not imagine true of myself. 
We were essentially one, and among all the 
legions of devils there was not one who 
could have represented*me as this one did. 
In him I saw all my good turned to bad, and 


all my bad made worse. He was a visible | 
prophecy of what I might at last become, | 


and had just taken the first step toward be- 
coming. You mustn’t expect me to describe 
the face; but if any one of you when you 
get to heaven grow tired of singing psalms 
and thrumming on your harps, just look 
down over the edge for a minute and call 
for me! 

“Now, as I said, so long as the ghost had 
kept his back toward me, and so concealed 
the full blast of his deviltry, I had been 
bold and jaunty enough; but when he con- 
fronted me, eye to eye, and forced me to re- 


alize what it was had supported me and led | 


me on, I began to sicken and tremble. At 


that, hideous as he was, I could rely on no 
other support than his. I would have given 
the best half of my life never to have seen 
him at all; but since that was past helping, 
I was ready to give the other half to keep 
him with me forever thenceforth. But the 
worst of that kind of friends is, they are so 
apt to take leave of you on the wrong side 
of the scrapes they get you into; and I 
knew, as soon as he turned about, that he 
was going to desert me in that dark cellar. 
The last moment I remember was an inde- 
scribable whirl of all sorts of strange sights 
and thoughts. I imagined this fellow dog- 
ging my steps ever since I was born, some- 
times getting near enough to touch me, some- 
times dropping behind again, then catching 
up once more, and on this fatal day fairly 
getting the best of me. And that was noi 
all. I saw him cropping up at unexpected 
junctures throughout my future life, always 
bearing the same devilish resemblance to 
me, always by means of the spell helping 
me to gain some advantage fair in outward 
seeming, but which in my own secret heart 
I knew was dastardly. So by degrees he 
vitiated my soul surely, and yet so subtly 
that even to myself I would not admit my 
guilt. At last the fifth act of the tragedy 
came; the spell had been used for the last 
time; it had succeeded, as it always must; 
but my time was drawing near. In one of* 
the concluding acts I made a sort of half- 
hearted effort to retrieve myself, but it did 
not avail. Suddenly I saw a body that I 
knew was mine lying in a familiar room 
bleeding inwardly. Friends were standing 
round it, and some enemies were not far off; 
but, searching every where, I could nowhere 
find the demon. For an instant I felt a 
thrill of triumph, thinking that, after all, I 
had escaped. Then the last breath came, 
and the soul left the lifeless corpse and 
paused for a moment beside it. As it turned 
away to depart I saw its face, and it was 
the face of the demon. There, my little 
Margaret, is not that a nice ghost story ?” 

“T never knew, brother,” said Cuthbert, 
after no one had spoken for a time, “ what a 
dramatic genius you had. Upon my word, 
I would not dare venture either into the 
garret or cellar to-night.” 

“My good fathers!” ejaculated Mrs. Ten- 
terden, folding her arms with a shudder. “I 
| should think not, indeed !” 
| “But that isn’t all?” exclaimed Madge. 
| “How did you get out of the cellar? and did 
you ever see the ghost again ?” 
| Golightley langhed, and drew his hand 
| down over his face caressingly. “I see I 
shall have to confess,” said he, “or you'll all 
| be looking upon me as a hideous criminal, 
taking this means to make a clean breast 
| of it without getting compromised. Why, 


the same time, though, I felt that whatever | don’t yon recollect, Cuthbert, that old vol- 
strength I had now depended on him, and! ume of Italian romances, translated by a 
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certain John Reynolds about the time our | 


family left England, and brought over here, 
I suppose, by old Captain Neil himself? 
Well, I got the idea of my yarn from one of 
those infernal old histories of his; and by 
adding local tints here and there, I made it 
into what you heard. Bless me, I thought 
some one of you would have found me out 
before I was half through !” 


“Tf John Reynolds could have told the 
story as you told it,” observed Garth, with a | 


long sigh, “ we should have remembered him 
even after two centuries. There’s truth in 
it, more or less, for every body !” 

“T don’t like to think so!” murmured El- 
inor, with a slight frown and contraction of 
the under eyelids. 

“What! all a make-believe ?” grumbled 


old Mr. Graeme, standing up and kicking a | 


shower of sparks out of the red-hot log with 
his huge foot. ‘ Humph! shouldn’t make 
believe about serious things like that, Go- 
lightley, my lad. However, since it’s over 
and done, it’s better to have it make-believe 
than truth: no doubt about that, eh ?— 
haw! haw! haw! Nikomis, what do you 
think— Why, where is she ?” 

It was now observed for the first time 
that Nikomis was no longer one of the cir- 
cle. On reflection, however, Garth thought 
he remembered having seen her depart about 
five minutes previous—shortly before the 
close of the story ; and Madge affirmed that 
she had gone off in the direction of the back- 
door. 

“Your metaphysics were too much for 
her, brother,” said Cuthbert; “the next 
time you tell the story, you must flavor it 
with scalps and tomahawks, for her sake.” 

“T told it altogether too well ever to ven- 
ture on repeating it,” returned Golightley, 
laughing and turning away. “ By George! 
I almost humbugged myself, for the time 
being.” 

“Nellie,” said Mrs. Tenterden, who had just 
crushed a yawn, “isn’t it time our wagon 
was here? I declare, Golightley,” she add- 
ed, good-naturedly, “all this excitement has 
made me dreadfully sleepy.” 

Garth looked out of the window, and re- 
ported that the wagon was at the door. It 
was thereupon arranged that Elinor and 
Mrs. Tenterden should come the next after- 


_noon to visit the studio, while Madge, who 


was sitting as a model to Garth in one of his 
pictures, was to appear in the morning. 
Meantime the minister, with ponderous gal- 
lantry, stood ready to escort the three ladies 
home, looking, in his vast cape coat, like 
some genial old mountain with snowy sum- 
mit. The ladies put on their shawls and 
hoods, for it was colder than ever, and all 





“Ts this the threshold stone you all were 
talking about,” inquired Mrs. Tenterden, 
“that has the Indians under it ?” 

“Yes,” replied Cuthbert; “and it is here 
that the pewter buckwheat plate reposes.” 

“ Now, grandfather, if you’ll put Mrs. Ten- 
terden into the wagon, I'll hold the horse,” 
said Garth. 

“Uncle Golightley,” said Madge, softly, 
as they stood observing the parson’s ma- 
neuvyres with his charge, “I can tell you 
| Where Nikomis went.” 

“Can you, my dear?” he responded, lay- 
ing his hand affectionately on her shoulder. 
“Well, where did Nikomis go ?” 

“She went down cellar,” said Madge, look- 

| ing up in his face. 

Uncle Golightley made no reply. 

“She’s a funny old creature,” continued 
Madge, “ but not half so stupid as she looks. 
She used to be considered a sort of witch, I 
| believe, before she came here. I think Iam 
| better acquainted with her than almost any 

one, and she has told me some very curious 
things. I think you would be interested in 
her.” 

| “All in?” called Garth from the horse’s 
head. 

| “In a moment,” cried Madge. “Thank 
you, Uncle Golightley. Good-night.” She 
gave his hand a little pressure, and whis- 
pered in his ear, “I liked your story very 
much; but I shall make you tell me the rest 
of it some time.” 

| “ All right ?” called Garth again. 

| “Yes, yes,” they all said. 

| As he came round to the side of the wag- 
(on, Madge stooped down and. held out her 
;mouth for a kiss. He colored, and kissed 
| her; and the wagon drove off befote Uncle 
| Golightley could decide whether or not it 
| were incumbent on him to claim a salute 
fSneued 


A COUNTRY CHORISTER. 

“ TT is the case,” said Jane, “ of the sheep 
that tumbled over the precipice, and 
|the whole flock rushed pell-mell after it. 
| Of course our little ewe lamb couldn’t be 
expected to escape the ridiculous infection.” 

At this obscure hyperbole Mrs. Fairfield 
| opened wide her eyes and looked at her eld- 
est daughter in bewilderment. 

| “It's plain to be seen,” pursued Jane, 
| “that Dora’s head over ears in love with 
| Miles Van Dorn, like all the other fools in 

the parish!” 

Mrs. Fairfield quite blushed at this bold 
assertion. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Jane,” she said, se- 
verely. “Dora’s a mere child, and has no 





the seven friends came out upon the door- | more idea of that kind than a babe in arms. 
step, and paused there a moment to see the |I should think you’d have more delicacy 
wide valley sleeping beneath the moon, and | than to accuse your sister of giving her love 
Wabeno watching over it like a shadow. | unsought.” 
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“That’s all balderdash, mother,” said the 
practical Jane. “T don’t profess to know | 
much about the tender passion, but the lit- | 
tle attention I’ve bestowed upon it proves 
to me that it holds itself quite beyond the 
volition of its victims. Her failing to gain 
the approbation of this piping shepherd is 
the only thing that gives me a hope of 
quenching her love for him.” 

«Nonsense, Jane,” said her mother. “Of 
course she respects him—we all do; but as 
for love—” 

“As for love,” repeated Jane, “I never 
saw a more decided case of infatuation in 
my life. The way she hung upon every 
note of his at the singing-school to-night 
was simply distracting.” 

“ She’s fond of music,” pleaded the mother. 

“Yes, and for that reason,” said Jane, 
“she should have listened with any thing 
but delight. His voice is passable, merely 
passable ; in the high notes it fails ignomin- | 
iously. But high or low, true or false, upon | 
every note Dora hung enraptured. I felt a 
chill creep down my vertebra as I looked 
at her.” 

Jane Fairfield was the eldest of the two 
daughters of the village school-master, and 
had, years since, left the paternal roof and 
gone up to the city in search of fortune. 
Steadily eschewing more esthetic but less 
profitable employment, she had served along 
apprenticeship to the dress-making business, 
and having graduated with an artist in that 
line at the metropolis, she counted her fu- 
ture safe in her own hands. Devoting her- 
self to her needle and shears, the world 
dwindled down to a small compass with 
Jane, and time fled speedily by. Once a 
fortnight she ran down home, and heartily 
enjoyed what domestic amusement she could 
glean there—advised and harangued her 
mother, scolded and drilled her little sister, 
accepted reluctantly the benign patronage 
of her father, and, looking around upon the 
Village folk, devoutly thanked Heaven that | 
she was not as other people are. 

In all dispositions like Jane’s there must | 
be one element predominating ; her nature | 
was too strong to be diffusive. It was nec- | 
essary there should be a concentrating point. 
With her it was ambition. Not for herself 
—that was given up long ago with a bitter- 
ness that partook of scorn. Nothing could 
be done without a reasonable capital, and 
poor Jane had a scrawny figure, a harsh 
voice, and a general tout-ensemble that pos- 
sessed more character than grace. That 
portion of Jane’s life which the French 
gracefully term the beauty of youth had 
been frittered away in the struggle for in- 
dependence, so that Jane had ceased to 
hope for any personal joy; but it had be- 
come a delight to her to fancy that some- | 
thing might come of Dora. 
When her sister was but a child it chanced 


| 


to the choir meeting. 
|could have tempted her from the paternal 


| Dora sing in the village choir. 
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that she sang a simple little ballad within 
hearing of a professional friend of Jane’s, 
who fell into raptures over the pure clear 
notes, and declared there was the germ of 
a fine, of perhaps an extraordinary, voice. 
Jane cherished this semblance of promise, 
and as soon as Dora was old enough she 
was brought to the city twice a week and 
placed in the professor’s hands, as docile a 
little pupil as that ardent lover of music 
could desire. And the child grew lovable 


}as the years went by—lovable and, above 


all, lovely: above all with Jane, as it was 
the one thing she held altogether without 
approach. She had been known in one of 
her audacious flights to declare the result 


| of genius could be attained by application, 
| but nothing had ever been found that quite 


took the place of beauty. So the energetic 
spinster gloated on Dora’s fresh young love- 


| liness, upon the lithe pliant form, the shift- 


ing lights in her hair, the wonderful color 
that was never the same from one minute 
to another—now faint and fading rapidly, 
now bright, vivid, increasing in intensity, 
until it glowed like a flame, then fleeting 
again like the gorgeous tints of an evening 
sky. 

The music lessons went on, the professor 
became more and more encouraging, and poor 
Jane reveled in a fool’s paradise. Heaven 
knows what lofty aspirations took shape in 
her mind. When her establishment was 
closed, and Jane, who could well afford it, 
took a hack to the stylish boarding-house 
where her nights were spent, she allowed 
her busy hands a resting spell; they lay 
idly in the folds of her well-fitting robe, 
while her imagination wove many a fanci- 
ful dream of the future. The dream gener- 
ally culminated in a spacious hall crowded 
from pit to dome with a full-dress audience, 
each man and woman of them all breath- 
lessly intent upon catching every note that 


| fell from the lips of a marvelously lovely 


creature bending and swaying upon the 


| great stage before them, shaking out from 


her pretty throat trill after trill, each one 
more wonderful than the last, until, driven 
to enthusiasm by this witchery, they rise 
from their seats and fling flowers and jewels 
at the feet of this beautiful magician. 

Jane was in the full tide of these vision- 
ary delights when, in that summer holiday 
at home, she went with her young sister 
No other gathering 


hearth; but there was a sort of malicious 
sipping from the cup of nectar in hearing 
Jane fan- 
cied these simple villagers were entertain- 


jing an angel unawares, and unconsciously 


doing homage to a melody that would one 
day enchant the world. 

But suddenly the exquisite notes were 
hushed, and looking over at Dora, Jane 
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found her, with clasped hands and rapt 
eyes, listening to a strain from Miles Van 
Dorn. And even when the strain was fin- 
ished, Dora’s eyes still rested upon him 
with an expression that caused that chill 
to run down the vertebra of her sister Jane. 

The next day Jane carried her young sis- 
ter off with her to the city. She was a re- 
luctant traveler, and drooped perceptibly 
every mile farther from home. 

Although Jane persisted in drives and 
promenades, concerts and receptions, al- 
though she procured for Dora all the amuse- 
ment that money and a respectable share 
of influence could obtain, Dora remained ob- 
stinately docile, but wearied. 

“A decided case of ennui,” said one of 
Jane’s friends. “I’ve never seen that bored 
expression so perfect before. I’m afraid, 
Miss Fairfield, it’s genuine: your field daisy 
won’t bear transplanting.” 

Jane winced at this, but bore it doggedly, 
until, three weeks later, the professor him- 
self declared that the child must go home. 

“Do you not see, my friend of friends,” 
cried the professor, “that even her voice is 
dwindling away? Itis thin—thin to atten- 
uation; there is no longer power nor com- 
pass. See, now, she must go back to the 
green fields and the daisies. It is a terri- 
ble sickness, this mal du pays. In the years 
that are gone, Mees Fairfield, I was near dy- 
ing with it myself. To long for one’s native 
sky, for the air that nourished the young 
life, you see.” 

“T don’t see,” said Jane, testily, looking 
at the poor old man with an air of stern 
contempt. “You needn’t tell me it’s all 
homesickness.” 

“ Every bit of it, Mees Fairfield. Tell her 
now this night that she shall go home to- 
morrow, and let us mark the result.” 

So Jane dropped into Dora’s listless ear 
a few magical words, of which one was 
“home,” and forthwith that treacherous col- 
or leaped to Dora’s cheek, her lips trembled. 
“Oh, Jane!” she murmured, and two big 
tears of joy fell out of her trembling eyes. 

One little hour after, she sang divinely to 
the professor’s accompaniment. That good 
man ¢lasped his hands and looked upward 
with devout enthusiasm. 

“ Ach schin!” he said, “ wunderschén !” and 
the exclamation was a volume in itself. It 
prophesied success and glory, the fulfillment 
of all their dreams. 

“T suppose it might be homesickness,” 
whispered Jane to herself, consolingly, 
“there’s so much of maudlin sentimentality 
in some natures. If this old idiot of a pro- 
fessor babbles thus of green fields and dai- 
sies, why shouldn’t it be for Dora?” 

All the way home, however, a moody skep- 
ticism weighed upon the soul of Jane, and 
it was not until Dora had partaken with 
spirit of the delicacies provided for the even- 





ing meal, and nestled close to her mother’s 
side in the evening twilight, singing softly 
but joyously a little hymn they all loy ed, 
that Jane was allowed to fully rest upon 
the thought that it was only homesickne 88, 
after all, that ailed Dora. 

But even as they sat there, hemmed jn 
with ropes of tangled shrubs, the fragrant 
scent of a hop vine slyly steeping the prac- 
tical soul of Jane to a semi-intoxication, 
Dora’s sweet voice seemingly a part of the 
dew and the twilight, and all ‘of it wondrous- 
ly resting to the poor tired modiste from town 
—even then a big shadow loomed up before 
them, and rather a harsh rasping voice said, 
“T’ve come to bid you good-by.” 

Jane cast one look at Dora. The rosy 
lips of the child were still parted with the 
last note of the song, her little white hands 
stretched forth unconsciously to the new- 
comer, and a faint echo of the word “ Good- 
by” reached Jane. 

“Why, dear me!” said Mrs. Fairfield; “I 
never thought to tell you that Mr. Van 
Dorn is going away. Ralph Peyton has 
coaxed him off to his church in the city to 
be chorister there; and our folks don’t like 
it a bit, either. But I suppose it’s best for 
Mr. Van Dorn: there ain’t much chance for 
getting ahead here. What with fagging at 
the village store all day, and teaching school 
at night, I can’t see when he gets a chance 
to read law; but I believe he does it, some- 
how or other.” 

“That is one reason I can’t stop and talk 
with my friends like other folks,” said Mr. 
Van Dorn, “but can only find time to say 
good-by. I shall miss Miss Dora’s voice in 
my new choir. It is always full and rich; 
but I never noticed till to-night the haunt- 
ing sweetness about it, that gets by the 
senses into the soul, and stays there when 
the music is fled.” 

“Hum!” said Jane; “you'll never make 
much of a lawyer if you din such stuff as 
that into people’s ears.” 

“T don’t give way to it often,” said Van 
Dorn, laughingly, and made his way over to 
Mrs. Fairfield and Dora. Suddenly Jane saw 
the slender figure of her sister stagger a few 
steps toward the door, then sink forward. 
Jane sprang to catch the falling form, but 
Van Dorn already held her in his arms, and 
lifting her into the sitting-room, placed her 
gently on the old chintz-covered lounge near 
the window. 

“Tt is the heat, I think,” said Van Dorn, 
with a flush of surprise and alarm in his 
face. 

“Yes,” said Jane, bitterly, “it is the heat, 
and you'd better get away; the fewer peo- 
ple we have here devouring the air the bet- 
ter.” 

Van Dorn cast one more lingering, puz- 
zled, pitying look upon Dora’s prostrate 





form, then went away. 
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Dora soon recovered consciousness, and| For a week or two Dora seemed to gain 
said no word of complaint; only asked that | strength again. Jane’s sharp yet genial 
she might go to her room at once. company was like a tonic to the failing 

“J wonder what ailed Dora?” said Mrs. | health of the child, and she was even able 
Fairfield, when they had put the child to bed, | to go to church once more. But her step 
and descended again to the sitting-room. was faltering and slow, and the powerful, 

“Oh, mother,” said poor Jane, “ get away, | imperious notes that had once filled the 
and leave me to myself awhile! Whatever church with rare rich melody were lost in 
ailed her, it couldn’t have been homesick- | a faint sweet shadow of their former selves. 
ness, could it?” Then she laughed sardon- | Tremblingly and low they fell upon Jane’s 
ically. And Mrs. Fairfield declared, as she | listening ear, and smote upon her heart till 
got out of her eldest daughter’s presence, |it was like to burst. Then the pitying 
that if there was one thing more than an- | glances of the good country folks, the dain- 
other she hated, it was that nasty scofling | ties showered in upon her day by day for 
way Jane had. |her fainting appetite, above all, the un- 

Taking the early train in the morning, earthly beauty that seemed to shape itself 
Jane resolved she would remain in the city about Dora before Jane’s terrified eyes—all 
till affairs had settled into the pleasant | these drove the poor woman to desperation, 
shape Van Dorn’s absence would naturally | and she found herself praying for relief in 
bring about. jany shape. She wished from the bottom of 

A month passed away, however, and there | her heart that this man Van Dorn loved 
was no word of cheer from home. A few | Dora, as the poor child was foolish enough 
lines scrawled upon an expanse of paper at | to become a prey to a hereditary malady 
length told her that Dora was unable to simply because this one strong element of 
write, and that even the music lessons must her life was thwarted. 
be discontinued. A kind of debility had| But Jane could find no proof of this either 
seized upon Dora, Mrs. Fairfield wrote, that in the past or the present. He had simply 
took away her strength and appetite. been civil, perhaps kinder to Dora at times 

Jane fumed and fretted over this bulletin, | than to others, because nobody could help 
and the forewoman of her establishment de- | being kind to her. 
clared there was no pleasing Miss Fairfield| But how to inveigle this fellow to Dora’s 
nohow. Miss Slopkins’s evening silk fitted | feet? It was a most unpromising and hate- 
her to that perfection that she looked as if | ful task. What an aggravation to misery 
she was melted and poured into it; but there | to plot and plan for a result that will only 
was no pleasing Miss Fairfield nohow. be bearable as a means of saving life! As 

As the weeks went by, the messages from | far as all those bright dreams of Jane’s went, 
home became more and more lugubrious, | it would snuff them out like the extinguish- 
and at last there was a hint that some of |erofacandle. But life, sweet life, must be 
Dora’s ancestors had been affected similarly | saved from the wreck. If that were over- 
at Dora’s age, and that Jane knew consump- | past for Dora, then would it be worse than 
tion was in the family. | worthless to Jane. 

At this dire word the letter fell from| Of course the instrument must be money. 
Jane’s trembling hand. Like many healthy, | This was the lever that moved the world. 
vigorous organizations, she shuddered when | Miles Van Dorn was ambitious; he was also 
the knowledge was forced in upon her that | poor, struggling, hemmed in with difficulties 
somewhere there was lurking a fell destroy- | on all sides. Jane could afford to pay well 
er capable of swooping down upon any prey, | for the overthrow of her own ambition, and 
foul or fair, that might seize his fancy. She ; thus foster that of Miles Van Dorn. 
became enraged, of course, with what she She went to town, and from thence drove 
called her mother’s imbecility, and wrote | out to the parsonage of Ralph Peyton, which 
back to her never to dare mention that | was but a short distance from the suburbs 
word again, that if it ever had been in the | of the metropolis. 
family, it was the old-fashioned kind that| Entering the snug little study, it gave 
people throve upon and lived with to ari-| her a singular shock to see the shapely 
diculous old age. | form of Miles Van Dorn bent over a huge 

Jane said “it” all through the letter, then | volume of legal lore. She expected to see 
became so terrified with this little monosyl- | him, and really chose the evening for her 
lable that she tore the paper into fragments, | visit to favor this presumption; but, never- 
sent a telegram to her forewoman, and start- | theless, to have thus before her this fleshly 
ed in the afternoon train for home. |agent the fates had chosen for her discom- 

Dora looked so beautiful to Jane that she | fiture gave her a shock of dismay. 
could not persuade herself she was at all} Calm and cold, always seemingly well 
out of health. Her eyes shone like sap-| dressed, whatever the material or cut of 
phires, and her cheeks wore so brilliant a| his apparel, Jane vaguely approved of his 
glow that Jane took courage, and began to personal appearance. It was creditable— 
believe that all would yet be well. | amazingly so—for a Van Dorn! He seemed 
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politely desirous of news from his late abid- | 


ing-place, but kept his long front finger on 
the page of his book, and glanced longingly 
thither from time to time. At last Ralph’s 
step was heard in the hall, and immediately 
upon the young minister’s entrance he turn- 
ed again to legal study. He bowed politely 


when Jane left, but looked to Ralph to do} 


the honors of her departure. 

Jane paused at the outer door. 

“Ralph,” she said, “I came here with a 
purpose, but my heart failed me. The fact 
is, this is a terrible blow to me.” 

“What is a terrible blow, Jane ?” 

“Why, this foolish madness of Dora’s. I 
don’t believe, mark you, she’s dying for 
love, but she’s naturally delicate, and has 
been spoiled all her life. Whatever it is, 
she’s wasting away, Ralph, and I can’t bear 
it; itkillsme. You know, don’t you, Ralph,” 
said Jane, with her foot on the step of the 
carriage, “that all I have will be hers some- 
time ? and it’s no paltry trifle, I can tell you.” 

Then she drove away, leaving Ralph gaz- 
ing after her with almost a ludicrous air of 
bewilderment. He walked with a slow, 
halting step to the study, and sank into a 
chair with a heavy sigh. 

Miles looked over inquiringly. 

“Have you heard any thing to disturb 
you ?” he said. 

“Yes, Miles,” replied Ralph, impatiently. 
“Do put by that plodding of yours, and give 
me some advice. You know I boarded in 
the school-master’s family when I preached 
out there.” 

Miles nodded. 

“Well, you also know what an impulsive 
fellow Iam. Oh, Miles, if I only had your 
coldness andreserve! I’m afraid I’ve uncon- 
sciously gained the affection of the school- 
master’s daughter.” 

“Miss Fairfield—the lady that was here 
just now?” inguired Miles. 

“No!” roared Ralph. “ How could you 


suppose such a thing? I mean Dora, little | 


Dora—dear, gentle, sweet little Dora. To 


think of it, Miles! She was a mere child | 


that one couldn’t help petting and caress- 
ing. You certainly must remember her well. 
She sang, didn’t she, in your choir ?” 

Miles looked at his friend, and a heat 
gradually gathered in his eyes, in his voice ; 
even the forefinger that rested in the huge 
book of legal lore trembled. 

“Go on,” he said,calmly. “Ofcourse she 
sang in my choir. I do remember her well. 
Go on.” 

“*Goon!’” repeated Ralph. “It’s all very 
well to say ‘Go on,’ but what am I to do? 
Her sister has just told me that she’s wast- 
ing away. You know she’s delicate any 
way, Miles, and she can’t bear my depart- 
ure from there. Dear, dear little Dora!” 

“Do you mean to say that Dora Fairfield 
is actually ill in—in your behalf?” said Miles. 


“Her sister told me so just now, and she 
ought toknow. What wasshetodo? This 
confidence is excusable on her part, Miles: 
she idolizes Dora. How can she help it ? 
Dear little rose of the wild wood !—to think 
I should have unwittingly won her love !” 

Miles grew visibly paler. 

“Tt seems to me I can remember now,” he 
said, closing the book, and leaning his head 
,upon his hand, “that when she fainted in ' 
my arms that night it was after the sudden 
mention of your name.” 

“Fainted!” cried Ralph; “I never heard 
of that. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T never talk of those things,” said Miles, 
coldly; “but as corroborative testimony it 
, is, of course, valuable.” 
| “What am I to do?” exclaimed Ralph. 

“She mustn’t perish, Miles; that would be 
, terrible. Wouldn’t you go to her at once 
if you were in my place ?” 
| A smile of an icy bitterness touched the 
jlips of Miles Van Dorn. “Yes,” he said, 
| coldly, “if I were in your place, I should go 
to her.” 

Ralph started to his feet. “ Will you go 
over, Miles,” he said, “the first thing in the 
| morning, and ask Jane—Miss Fairfield—to 
|go down with me? I’m afraid the shock 

inight be injurious to Dora. Jane can tell 
her, you know. You'll go, won’t you, Miles?” 
| It was a matter of wonderment to Miles 
afterwerd aow he was induced to do such a 
| thing; but certainly he did find himself, aft- 
er a sleepless night, at the door of Jane's 
boarding-house, and actually sent up his 
card by the servant. 

Jane arose early that morning because of 
anxious thoughts that also drove sleep from 
her eyes. Slowly and ploddingly she went 
on with her toilet, a look of despair shaping 
itself in her face. For the first time in years 
a prayer forced itself from her lips., “ Let 
|this cup pass from me!” cried poor Jane. 
“Don’t let Dora die!” 

And at that moment a servant knocked 
at the door, and put a card into her hand. 
Jane started and turned pale as she read 
“Miles Van Dorn.” She went down stairs, 
firmly persuaded the whole thing was a 
dream. 

Miles got upon his feet when she came 
in, with the awkward conviction that his 
presence there was an intrusion, and his er- 
rand an impertinence. “Iam sent here by 
Mr. Peyton,” he said, briefly, “to ask if you 
will accompany him down to your house in 
the country this morning. He proposes 
starting as early as possible.” 

“As a minister?” cried Jane. “Does he 
dare to think of hastening the poor child’s 
doom by telling her she is going to die? 
Great Heaven!” said Jane, becoming more 
/and more excited. “He can do her no pos- 
sible good. ‘There is only one person in the 
world that can—” Jane paused abruptly. 








The 
Van Dorn leaped into a blaze. “ And that 


person is not, then, Ralph?” he asked, ea- 


gerly. 


“Why, the monstrous egotism of the fel- 


low!” said Jane, laughing with the air of 
one to whom laughing is unfamiliar. “Of 
course it isn’t. How could he dream of 
such a thing ?” 

“Tt is natural sometimes to fall into er- 
ror,” said Miles, a gradual agitation betray- 
ing itself in his ordinarily cold and measured 
tones. “Ihave myself been driven to think 
of this subject; it has, entirely against my 
judgment, absorbed much of my time. Since 
that night Miss Dora fainted I have found 
it impossible to keep her from my thoughts. 
You will pardon my determination to dis- 
cover this party who can be of benefit to 
your young sister if I confess to you, Miss 
Fairfield—”’ Miles paused; a sudden im- 


pulse of passion swept away all his rhetoric. | 


He went over to Jane. “I love Dora,” he 
cried; “I love her with my whole heart 
and soul. Now tell me, who is this party 
of whom you speak ?” 

“Why, then, God bless you, Miles Van 
Dorn!” said Jane, the tears bursting from 
her burning eyes: “that party is yourself!” 

These tears, seemingly wrung from an un- 
willing source, melted the heart of Miles Van 
Dorn. ‘ Miss Fairfield—Jane,” he said, “ it 
has not been my fault that Dora has suf- 
fered. I have not dared to think of love; 
it has not been a part of my plan of life. It 
did not seem possible—I did not know—” 

“But you know now,” said Jane. “ Hast- 
en back to Ralph, tell him the little mistake 
he has made, and meet me at the train.” 

Needless to tell of the interview between 
Miles and Ralph, or strive to paint the rapt- 
ure of Jane when she was able to give into 
her darling’s hands the clixir of life in the 
old shape of love. 

Jane had the felicity afterward to see 
Dora, dressed in a marvelous mixture of 
lace and illusion, singing to thousands of 
people who hung entranced upon her voice. 
But it was not as a cantatrice she sang, nor 


altogether to further the delight and ambi- | 


tion of her good sister Jane: it was at a 
charity concert, as the wife of the eminent 
judge and jurist Miles Van Dorn. 





THE GHOST’S ENTRY. 
Tue candle flutters and darkles; 
There is no sound within; 
The embers in ashes redden; 
One flame crawls spectral and thin. 


The candle flutters and darkles— 
Wide and black is the door! I start— 
The Wind was the ghost that entered, 
And shook me and chilled my heart. 
JOHN James Pratt. 
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slumbering heat in the eyes of Miles | 
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LEGISLATIVE HUMORS. 


Part IV. 
| By tue How. 8. 8. COX. 


“Let man send aloud ha! ha! through the universe, 
and be reverently grateful for the privilege."—Dove- 
LAS JERROLD, 


N previous papers the analysis of the de- 
liberative mind, collectively and indi- 

vidually, has been directed to its humors. 
Their utility in debate has been defended. 
The attempt has been made to remove from 
them the reproach of levity, while from 
different epochs of legislative history, and 
from other conspicuous sources, this ele- 
ment of parliamentary rhetoric has been il- 
lustrated. 

In this paper the purpose is to treat in 
detail of the occasion and mode of using the 
various kinds of parliamentary weapons 
which are tempered by humor. 

The liberty which allows so many levi- 
ties is, as Mr. Hallam has said, “the slow 
fruit of ages.” This indulgence is in pro- 
portion to the lusciousness of the fruitage. 
Just before and during our civil war, when 
men were almost on their knees in prayerful 
perplexity and trouble, as well as on their 
muscle and skill in great conflicts—the leg- 
islative humor was not pleasant. In vital 
conflicts fun does not flow so readily. Shad- 

/ow and sorrow do not make mirth. Thad- 
deus Stevens was, perhaps, an exception, but 
his flavor was not always saccharine. It 
grew out of the war. It was acidulous and 
sharp. Few “summer-sweets” were found 
in his orchard. If they were there, there 
were plenty of stones and clubs beneath the 
trees. 

If I should generally characterize the hu- 
mor of Congress in the twenty years of my 
knowledge of it, it should be said that the 
Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses had 
the rarer felicities. Do you ask why? Be- 
cause the war was over, and reconstruction 
had begun to show itself in better temper. 
Again, do you ask, “Who should be select- 
ed from this period as the happy members ?” 
| Using my tests, first, the lapse of time, and 

next the translatability of the merry words, 

I should say that Edmunds of Vermont was 

the capital wit; but Thurman met him ever 
with exquisite cunning of fence. Then fol- 
lows a constellation, comprising Tipton, 

Nye, Howe, Conkling, Casserly, and others 

in the Senate, and Schenck, Butler, Ste- 
| vens, Dawes, Garfield, Ross, Proctor Knott, 
Johnson of California, and a score of mem- 
bers of the House answered well the call of 
| genial-tempered debate. 

The same law which forms the pearl rules 
the witty expression. Naturalists ascribe 
the origin of the pearl to an irritation pro- 
duced by the intrusion of a grain of sand 
or grit into the shell of the mollusk. This 
by a peculiar process is covered over with 
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a calcareous secretion, which is deposited in | quite lost her winsome ways. General Mor- 
layers, and lo! the pure and perfect pearl. | ris’s woodman has so often been besought 
It is this same audacious and gritty though | to “spare that tree” that the theme is hack- 
small intruder which irritates, till its price- | neyed; and Mr. Bryant’s “drapery” has been 
less and creamy beauty is radiant with the |a good deal crumpled by insane though 
rare iris of humor. Although humor, like “pleasant dreams.” On solemn occasions 
the pearl, may only seem fit to be strung as | there have been a sufficiency of “weeping 
an ornament to tickle vain minds “to mirth | hermits” dwelling around the Congressional 
effuse,” yet its utility is no less evident. Cemetery to make a procession of the Mid- 
Quite a portion of the chitchat which | dle Ages to the Holy Sepulchre. 
gives zest and life to the daily routine of Frigid statistics thaw into humor, and 
Congressional work and worry is laminated, | help to give a merry tone to dry detail. 
little joke on joke, as pearls are formed. It | How the House laughed at the mortality 
is that which concerns the personal foibles, | of the Maine regiments as compared with 





the length of service, the manners, or the 
committee-work of members. Sometimes 
it is the bar-room and cross-roads talk, the 
badinage of the stump, the ignorant and 
ungrammatical fanfaronade, and the stupid 
brag of the Bobadils. Sometimes vulgari- 
ty competes with courtesy, and wins an ap- 
parent advantage until tested by taste and 
time. Yet such simple chitchat is not with- 
out its utility. It is far better than the 
forcible-feeble denunciations, spiteful snap, 
and pandemoniac howling which fill the ear- 
lier Globes. These are associated with cries 
of “Order!” “Order!” They brought forth 
at times the emblematic mace itself from 
its marble pediment. Often its silver eagle 
flew into the arena restrained by the stal- 
wart grasp of the sergeant-at-arms. 

Let me, then, refer to some of the occasions 
and illustrations of this by-play of humor. 
The gentler sex is a frequent theme. The 
laughs, however, are too often equivocal and 
reprehensible. Widows’ pensions, the mar- 
riage and other relations, are subject to the 
usual bandy of unexpressed but suggested 
ribaldry. The stage is not coarser than 
Congress in this respect, and a gallery of 
ladies makes no difference. No matter what 
the subject, whether Topsy or Thanatopsis, 
mention “women,” and the old joke appears, 
ineradicably suggestive of something not 
said. References to whisky and Democra- 
cy; to finance and its intricacies; to our 
colored brethren; to party shibboleths and 
motions for adjournment; to the youth and 
age of members, and by the member who 
would “not kick at nothing for fear of a 
sprain ;” to the devil and the Lower House, 
where he presides; to old Jacob Townsend; 
to victorious election prophecies and news; 
to Daniel and the locked-jawed lions, and 
the other roaring lion—the lobby; to Sir 
Boyle Roche’s mixed metaphor of rat, bird, 
and bud; to “loyality ;” to opening the mouth 
and putting your foot in it—these furnish 
much of the chitchat of debate. There are 
certain quotations very common, such as, 
“Til fares the land;” and on funeral occa- 
sions, that “storied urn” is sure to make an 
“animated bust.” “Your gory locks” are 
as sure to be shaken as “the galled jade to 
wince.” That jade has winced till she has 


those of New York! It was a question of 
| rations and liquor. The tax and the Maine 
| law played their part in the debate. New 
| York stood 52, but Maine 124. Temperance 
was shown to be unhealthy, and Maine and 
| her soldiers demoralized. And the House 
found the figures funny. 

Once Senator Edmunds proposed an 
amendment to an appropriation so artfully 
as to change the $20,000 for goods to that 
sum for transportation, and the $5000 for 
transportation to the cost of the goods. It 
| had pertinency against the inordinate cost 
of transportation. 
| “It is alleged,” said Mr. Axtell, “that we 
have traded away $15,000,000 for Alaska, 
and have only one million’s worth of real 
estate. Any man who can’t trade within 
1400 per cent. of the value of an article 
ought to be expelled. Such a Congress, Sir, 
|no longer deserves the confidence of a free 
| people.” 

The pungency of wit is seldom associated 
with mere phraseological conceits. This 
|element of legislative life, though it give 
vivacity to the session, is to be found in a 
higher grade of humor. I propose to char- 
acterize it in the following order: First, 
personalities and localities, and their points; 
second, defending the bad by the fallacy of 
fun; third, pithy narration and application 
of anecdote; fourth, apt repartee and cun- 
ning diversion ; fifth, argumentation, in the 
form of burlesque and irony; sixth, anti- 
thetic brevities; seventh, and lastly, those 
miscellanies which defy classification. 

First. Personalities and localities. 

An allusion to the personal appearance of 
a member excites as much fun in the English 
Parliament as in our Congress, if not more. 
When Colonel Sibthorpe said that he did 
not like the countenances of the minis- 
ters opposite, as their faces were the index 
of the mind, there was an artillery of ex- 
plosions. But O’Connell, in reply, turned 
the House upside down with its echoing 
roar by referring to the gallant colonel’s 
own face, bushily bearded all over; and he 
(O’Connell) “would not abate a single hair 
on the point of good humor.” The famous 














pasquinade of the same great Irish orator 
| Was made upon the same theme—whiskers— 
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and on the same Colonel Sibthorpe, “to beard 
whom Nature had shaved” the other two ob- 
noxious and bigoted members! 

Could any thing be finer than O’Connell’s 
compulsory apology: “I said you were com- 
posed of six hundred scoundrels, and I am 
very sorry for it!” It was the royal pur- 
vle upon his frieze coat. It was a personal 
venerality, with the subtlest ambiguity of 
regret. It was worth a centennial birthday 
celebration, in which it played a festive part. 

The same kind of risibility which O’Con- 
nell provoked on the hirsute Sibthorpe was 
produced in Congress when General Farns- 
worth referred to General Butler’s face, and 
the latter then got tangled in the long beard 
of the gallant Ilinoisan. But there is too 
much venom in such allusions to be enjoy- 
able. Henry Clay’s supreme and genial jo- 
sity is better. He had a habit of making 
merriment at ex-President Buchanan’s pe- 
culiarity of optics, to which I have referred, 
with such a Palmerstonian bonhomie that 
no offense was or could be taken. 

Ex-President Tyler once touched the Sen- 
atorial vein of pleasantry by referring to the 
tirm of “ Madison, Grundy, John Holmes, and 
the Devil!” He remarked that Mr. Grundy 
had retired, leaving his Satanic Majesty to 
take care of the remaining partners! 

Mr. Hawes, of Kentucky, on the French 
debate in 1835, to which reference was made 
last month, defending Quincy Adams from a 
general attack, said that he “did not like 
to see the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
whose long career had been crowned by 
that brightest of all crowns, the suffrage 
of a free people, exposed to a rifle here, a 
musket there, and a popgun over yonder!” 
That popgun was not so frequently fired 
for the rest of the session. 

Our rules, like those of the Commons, try 
to guard against personalities. 
bid the use of members’ names. The French 
and Spanish are less punctilious on this 
point. But while the rule is not observed 
in Congress as it used to be, there is no 
difficulty in making it apparent to whom 
allusion is made. Some at 


members are 


once recognized by a reference to their seat | 


or locality, to their committee, or toe their 
hobby. No reference to the red man in the 
late Congresses would have been complete 
unless it pointed at General Shanks, of In- 
diana, just as a reference to a tragic man- 
ner or to pig-iron immediately suggests an 
accomplished Pennsylvanian. Once I had 
occasion to insist on having macaroni kept 
on the free list. A long and red-haired, tall, 
lank, and odd member, full of complaisance, 
opposed it, as he said that he did not affect 
the dish. It was foreign; it was not nice. 
A playful allusion to his being fed on the 
badiy manufactured native article was an 
ad hominem that brought forth a round of 
fun from the House, and from him the ex- 
Vou. LIL.—No, 308.—18 


They for- | 


clamation that he once promised his wife 
never to find fault with his “ vittels,” and 
he never would again! 

That was a very clever rejoinder Senator 
Conkling made to Judge Thurman last Con- 
gress. “‘When the Senator turns about and 
addresses me, as he has half a dozen times, 
does he expect me to respond?” said the 
judge, just a little nettled. “ When I speak 
of the law,I turn to the Senator as the Mus- 
sulman turns toward Mecca. I look to him 


only as I would look to the common law of 
England, the world’s most copious volume 


of human jurisprudence.” Those who know 
the judicial aspect of the Senator from Ohio 
will appreciate the force and elegance of 
this superb badinage. 

The “long gentleman’s speech,” by an 
amusing mistake, is used for a short Sena- 
tor who made a long speech, and the ripple 
of fun runs around at Garrett Davis. 

The question of specie payments was un- 
der discussion in 1866, and so in clamoring 
for them was Long John Wentworth. He 
begged Mr. Stevens to lead them on to specie. 
“T believe it can be done,” said Long John. 
“My friend is large, but he has faith like a 
grain of mustard seed,” said Stevens. 

John Morrissey was once ordered to be 
arrested, under a call of the House. Mr. 
Eldridge, of Wisconsin, amusingly suggest- 
ed two sergeants-at-arms for the apprehen- 
sion of the gladiator. 

Senator Conkling, famous for his hya- 
cinthian lock, one day inadvertently re- 
ferred to the old abolition times, when pol- 
iticians thought it derogatory to say that 
their hair curled. Of course, in the re- 
marks which followed by another Senator, 
the blonde curl of Conkling became crisp 
| with more than Numidian elegance. 
| Not unlike these personal hits are those 
which consist in taking off localities. This 

is a favorite theme for pleasantry. Dickens 
made his description of our new Eden, as 
Proctor Knott did of Duluth; but whether 
| located in one section or another, such gro- 
| tesque allusions to the locus in quo of mem- 
| bers are enjoyed as if they were a “tu quo- 
que.” How Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, played 
his jet of fun on watery Cairo! His steam- 
boat landed passengers in the third story 
of its first-class hotel. In the very heart 
of the new city the cry of the faithful boat- 
man is, “No bottom!’ Said another mem- 
ber, on another occasion, “I say to gentle- 
|men that Cairo is one of the rising cities of 
this Union!” To which, “ Has it risen above 
high water yet ?” was the apt response. 

We remember the impeachment trial. 
How important a part a Delaware witness 
played. He swore that the “eyes of Dela- 
ware” were on the Executive conduct and 
War Department. What trepidation fol- 
lowed! In vain the Chief Justice rapped 
“Order!” The laugh would be renewed. 
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Delaware has sometimes received a slap 
for being small; but only when small States 
or men are pretentious do good men assail 
their diminutive proportions. A Senator 
from Delaware cries out, “If Delaware had 
the physical force, Sir, she would hurl you 
from her borders should you attempt it.” 
To which a Maine Senator, with a sang-froid 
such as becomes an ice-bound coast, replied 
that he “hoped the day was far distant when 
the nation would array itself against Dela- 
ware.” “Or,” added another, as the laugh 
grew lively, “ Delaware array itself against 
the nation !” 

“Where is the Seekonk River?’ “In 
Rhode Island.” ‘“ How long is it?” “Four 
hundred yards,” answered Cowan of Penn- 
sylvania. “Oh, longer than that,” said the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Judge Trum- 
bull: “There’s no such river. It is not in 
the bill.” 
said Governor Anthony. 

When, however, League Island, near Phil- 
adelphia, was asking appropriations, An- 
thony returned the compliment by similar 
ridicule. ‘‘ There was an iron-clad took fire 
on that island,” said he, “and there was not 
water enough to put it out.” 

Senator Cole represented California. He 
had charge of appropriations, and he, too, 
had made an adverse dash at League Isl- 
and. The Pennsylvania Senator—Scott— 
intimated that a noted example taught that 
all good works should begin at Jerusalem, 
and therefore that Mare Island, California, 
was a good place to begin. The ever-felic- 
itous Edmunds, well up in geography, re- 
marked, “Mare Island is not Jerusalem.” 
Mr. Cole: “No; far from it.” This was 
Ionic in softness and Attic in elegance. 

But a Senator from Rhode Island is not 
always the man to touch upon localities. 
This, Governor Anthony has often experi- 
enced. Who was it said that a traveler on 
horseback, stopping overnight, and hitching 
his horse in Rhode Island, was sued in tres- 
pass twice next morning—once in Massachu- 
setts, for his horse eating oats from a field in 
that State, and again, at the same time, for 
his kicking down a stone fence in Connecti- 
cut? Some one once intimated that Rhode 
Island was a large State, for it had two cap- 
itals ! 

Secondly. Why is it that some of the best 
humor is in defense ofthe bad? Why is the 
indefensible so often defended by fallacious 
fun? Does the devil monopolize the best 
jokes as well as the best music? Falstaff, 
when he defends his vices, lards the lean 
earth with unctuous hilarity. Hudibras 
makes a witty theme out of Puritanic aus- 
terity, as Aristophanes made Athens laugh 
rather with than at the corruptions of his 
time. 

One of the most exquisite pieces of rhe- 
torical humor was once delivered by a Cali- 


“ Well, it’s in the State, anyhow,” | 





fornia Senator. He defended the exalta- 
tion of intoxication with such incompara- 
ble pleasantry that many went out and 
imbibed. The Senate was left without 
quorum. In the spring of 1870, Mr. Johnson, 
just elected Lieutenant-Governor of Cali- 
fornia, made a speech, almost a poem, in 
which the fruit of the vine was celebrated 
in a purple shower of wit, and where no 
tears but “tears of wine” were shed to en- 
hance the luxury of nature’s rich clusters 
and golden goblets! 

In the same perverse tendency of fun, a 
Senator is up arguing lustily for the aboli- 
tion of the frank. Another Senator, whose 
significant name is Fowler, leads a pack of 
Senators after this first Senator with ques. 
tions like these: “Is there any thing to 
prevent the Senator paying his postage if 
he chooses?” ‘May he not dispense with 
the accursed privilege?” until the hoarse 
voice of Sumner tumbles in with: “The Sen- 
ator may emancipate himself by refusing 
to frank, and paying all his own postage.” 
Whereupon the Senator who would make 
reform is put down as a charlatan. A mem- 
ber in 1866 offered to expel another because 
he did not take the extra compensation 
voted; while another argued that if the 
salaries were reduced, the incomes of all 
Senators should be equalized. 

Thirdly. Another species of humor con- 
sists in the narration and application of an- 
ecdote. It may seem strange that a body 
of men so accustomed to use this trick of 
rhetoric on the stump should not fully ap- 
preciate its use in Congress. But such is 
the fact. The galleries sometimes appreciate 
it. Whether because the story is too slow 
and zigzag a way of reaching the object, or 
whether the joke is generaily stale—what- 
ever it is, anecdote is too diffuse and vapid; 
and if pungent, it is apt to degenerate into 
the coarse acidity of vulgarism. Stories are 
almost as much out of place in Congress as 
Shakspeare’s sea-coasts were in Bohemia. 
Still, they are not infrequently used, what- 
ever may be their effect. The Senate and 
House seem equally impatient and inappre- 
ciative of anecdote. General Logan arises 
and tells the old story of the man who 
bragged he was one of the minister’s con- 
verts. The minister rejoins, “I should think 
so, for it don’t seem as if the Lord was in 
it.” Does the joke tell? It hardly evokes 
a simper or cachinnation. But once I saw 
General Houston quit his whittling of cedar 
sticks in the old Senate-Chamber to plague 
General Cass. He did it by relating the 
story from Irving of a fight between two 
tortoises on shipboard. The fight consisted 
in blowing at each other, standing on their 
hind-legs. It was intended to illustrate dip- 
lomatic logomachy. Did it win applause ? 
Palpably ; but it won by the grotesque man- 
ner of the narrator and the pithy pertinency 
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of the story. General Hawley, to show the 
horrors of war, briefly related how he once 
isked one of his subordinates in his first bat- 
tle, “Colonel, how did you like it?” ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “I am satisfied; but when I saw my 
men going down all around me, I thought, 
Can’t this thing be compromised?” These 
stances are, however, exceptional, and de- 
pend for their success on their pointed ap- 
yl cation and concise expression. 

General Nye was happy in a short story. 
» question of rebellion and amnesty was 

“Guilty or not guilty, is it you ask me ?” 
said an Irishman. “How can I tell till I 
hear the evidence ?” The story is somewhat 
The point was a good deal in the 
How well, not to say 
how often, he told the story of the man who 
mauled the dead badger, for the purpose, as 
he said, of convincing the Dadger that there 
was punishment after death! Not less brief, 
as an illustration of the “uncertainty of the 
law,” was that of the young 1: 
had thrown up the profession and gone to 
speculating in lottery tickets. 

Mr. W. R. Roberts, of New York, neatly 
touched up the peaceful character and doubt- 
ful existence of the Ku-Klux by calling at- 
tention to the fact that nowhere in either 
party, from the South or elsewhere, were 
An Irishman 
na strange town stood looking at a vessel. 


ie 
il 


musty. 
Corwinian manner. 


uwyer who 


there evidences of violence. 


' 


He was accosted, ‘Where are you from, 
Paddy?” “ Begorra, Sir, ’m from any where 
but here, and [ll soon be from here too, 
Sir.” Argal, where were the K. K.’s? 

Illustrating the monopoly of ferries over | 
the streams in a remote Territory, an exag- 
gerative Delegate said that he had known 
two horses to be taken to pay the toll for 
one. 

General Nye illustrated the binding force 
of instructions to a committee by the story 
of an Irishman in one of our big cities. The 
dogs took after him, and he tried to stone 
them. He found the stones fast in the 
street, and he said, “It was a very pretty | 
country for liberty, to turn the dogs loose 
and tie the stones down.” This Senator 
seemed more than any one to make the Sen- 
ate redolent of the stump. He had carried 
his hustings from New York to Nevada, and 
thence brought them to Congress. He could 
not strike an inconsistent Senator without 
telling the story of the Dutch artist repre- 
senting the Scriptural scene of Abraham 
offering up Isaac. He gave, by a cruel an- 
achronism, a pistol to Abraham instead of 
a knife. “How, then, could the angel in- 
tervene?” He finally poised the angel on 
wings, with a cup of water to wet the pow- 
der in the pan! Thus was Isaac saved. 

John P. Hale once told this story of pat- 
ronage: “A lady appealed to me to assist 
her, as she had a Revolutionary claim; she 
said that she would go out into the street 


| ‘Why, divide again, of course. 


| there, looking on. 


and get some boy, and bring him in and 
have him ap 
take half his pay for her ancestor’s services 
in the Revolution.” 


pointed a page, and she would 


Senator M‘Creery, who is unctuous with 
humor, once related t 
State, wl 


hat a lawyer in his 


admitting the foreknowledge 
of God as a general proposition, did not be- 
lieve He could tell in l 


court of | 


advance how a county 
‘nutucky would decide a case. 
] 


General b ler ones | ologized for a long 


by » remark of Charles I. when 

He knew he was an unconscionable 
long time dying, and apologized therefor to 
his friends. 

To make clear 16 beauties and 
virtues of Senator Dixon 
repeated Dr. Johnson’s narrative to 
Boswell: “I was passing 
and I saw 


speech 


dying. 1e 


} 


some of t] 
reconstruction, 
once 
a fish-monger’s 
stall, him skinning an eel alive: 
and he was cursing the eel because it-would 
not lie still.” The disquieted and uneasy 
South, and the debate on its outlawry, were 
the points aimed at by the elegant and la- 
mented Senator from Connecticut. 

A Missourian desired to help a special 
bill, but not give up a general one for the 
benefit of his State. He said: “It reminds 
me, Sir, of the case of a profligate man who 
went to a respectable judge, and said, ‘The 
laws of society are not properly construct- 
ed” ‘What is the matter with them?’ said 
the judge. ‘Why, you are rich, and I am 
poor, and I think we ought to divide” ‘If 
I did divide with you,’ said the judge, ‘at 


| the end of six months you will have spent 


all your money. What will you do then?’ 


An Ohio member once touchingly related 
how an old bridge on the Miami had been 
carried off in a freshet. Bill Beckett was 
As he saw the bridge float 
away, with fifty years of association from 
rosy youth to gray age, tears stood in his 
eyes. “Ah! no wonder,” said a friend of 
Bill’s; “he was its biggest stockholder.” 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s stories was once used 
to display the heavy points made by an an- 
tagonist. One of the President’s neighbors 
had some heavy butts of logs on his land. 
“They were too infernal heavy to roll, too 
darned soggy to burn, and too tarnal tough 
to split; so he just plowed all around them.” 

A point was once made on the Methodist 
Senator, Mr. Harlan, by Senator Saulsbury. 
“A brother was in the habit of respond- 
ing to all the minister said with a hearty 
‘Amen.’ He became troublesome, and was 
cautioned. He held in for a while. But 
feeling a disposition one night, he hallooed 
out, ‘Amen! at a venture!” 

“Are you not conscious that you are la- 
boring under a prejudice against that man ?” 
was one of Judge Collamer’s happy anec- 
dotes. “Yes, Sir, I think it likely. I have 
detected him stealing two or three times.” 
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Another of the judge’s well-applied though 
aged stories is that of the Irish proposition : 
first, that a new jail should be built out of 
the materials of the old one; and second, 
that the old one should be kept good for 
prisoners till the new one was finished. 

Apropos of this sort of narrative for rhet- 
orical effect, it is a marvel that spicy literary 
allusions are so seldom used for illustration 
in Congress. They are quite infrequent, 
more so than in Parliament. 


have I heard a hint of Cervantes. Judge 
Kelley once called Bunsby to his side to 
help him answer the question whether a 
protective duty is a tax or a bounty: “The 
bearing of this observation lays in the ap- 
plication of it.” 


Fourthly. Under this head may be con- | 


sidered, in connection with the last remark, 
those natural and ready responses which 
are condensed by the fire and hurry of de- 
bate. The quick fusillade of fun, the sud- 
den turn of expression—these are repartees, 
They are unstudied and innocent. But the 
keenly barbed shafts that strike the white 
may not be classed strictly with repartee. 
They are retorts and sarcasms. 
the diablerie of wit, not 
of humor. 

Once when the Calhoun and Van Buren 
rivalry existed, and Calhoun was presiding 
in the Senate, with Jackson at the White 
House, General Noble, in alluding to those 
relations, said, “I tell you, Mr. President, 
the little magician will spoil your dish 
with the old hero; he is as cunning as a 
serpent and as harmless as a dove.” “The 
Senator will confine himself to the subject.” 
“Which subject?” “The one before the 
Senate.” “Iam trying to do so. I see but 
one subject before the Senate, the other is 
at the White House.” “The Senator will 
take his seat.” “As I was saying, the little 
magician—” ‘The Senator was directed to 
take his seat.” “So I did, but the chair did 
not expect me to sit there the -balance of 
the session.” 

“What’s before the House—does the gen- 
tleman know ?” says the irate Speaker. “I 
am,” said the member. The House and 
Speaker laugh. 

“Will the gentleman explain so that I 
can understand?” “I will not engage to 
do that,” says General Butler. 

A member is urging the widening of the 
bronze doorway, so as to make more com- 
modious the promenade from the House to 
the Senate. “Does the gentleman,” said 
Mr. Dawes, who may then have been culti- 
vating an enlarged bronze for the Upper 
House, “ find his progress to the Senate ob- 
structed by the narrowness of the way ?” 

Mr. Dawes once suggested a monument 
to Governor Swann’s memory for certain re- 
forms he had projected. 


They are 
the benevolences 


Governor Swann, 


Only once can | 
I recall a reference to Dickens, and rarely 


with his usual savoir-faire, begged him not 
to hurry the monument. 

A Pennsylvanian was opposing an ap- 
propriation for the Ohio River. Said Mr. 
Stevenson, of Ohio, “It is a public work,” 


|“ But,” responded Mr. Dickey, “the gentle- 


man thinks the country begins and ends oy 
the Ohio River.” “Why, Sir,” said Steven- 
son, “it rises in Pennsylvania.” Mr. Dickey: 
“The only good thing about it.” : 

They were talking of the system of com- 
pulsory pilotage. It is a State system. 
“They have to be boarded,” said one. “They 
board the vessel and the vessel boards them,” 
said General Garfield. “I put four pilots in 
irons for refusing to pilot Farragut,” said 
General Butler. “Ah, that was compulsory 
pilotage,” said Mr. Potter. ' 

A member anxious to take up the tariff, 
in which the duty on coffee was involved, 
said, “There is a cry of agony from the cof- 
fee interest.” “Then it needs settling,” said 
aSenator. “On what grounds?” said another. 

A member asks to insert “rock” before 
“salt” in the tariff. He fails. “ You split 
on that rock,” says a member. 

“My colleague,” said General Banks, “has 
deceived me again; he would deceive the 
very elect.” “Of course,” said Mr. Dawes 
to the defeated colleague, “that does not 
include you.” 

In discussing about improvements in 
Washington, Mr.Cameron said, “Talk about 
parks and lungs. The city is all lungs.” 
“So it appears here,” said Edmunds, with a 
chuckle. 

“Sir,” said a Southern member, “ sal-soda 
enters into the composition of soap; and 
soap, Sir, is used by every man, woman, and 
child in the country.” “Or ought to be,” 
said the jocose Job Stevenson, of Ohio. 

Ohio desires a bridge elevated, as it is 
only forty feet high. “The river is a 
gorge, and rises sixty feet from low to high 
water,” argues Senator Sherman. “Then,” 
said Governor Ramsey, “the fault is in the 
river, and not the bridge.” Why did not 
|some practical legislator move an amend- 
‘ment to lower the river? 

The Indian service is before the Senate, 
and the local Christian agencies. “I have 
'met no Christians in Nevada,” said Ore- 
gon. “You did not associate with our best 
people,” said Nevada. 
| They were taxing petroleum. It was 
called the poor man’s light by a Pennsy]- 
'vanian. “Were there no poor men before 
this light was discovered? No light from 
fish oils?” “That,” said the Pennsylvanian 
Scofield, “was the ‘light of other days.’ ” 

There is a canny sort of fun in Cameron’s 
homely thrusts. Judge Thurman was inter- 
ested in a debate. Mr. Cameron, who want- 
ed an executive session, suddenly interrupts. 
The polite and irate Ohioan is a thousand 
times obliged to the Senator for interrupt- 
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ing him in the middle of a sentence. Mr. 
Cameron: “It will give the Senator more 
time to reflect on the rest of it.” The se- 
ret session is ordered, with genial temper. 

“Tf the Senator is firing at the flock, it 
s a safe way of firing,” said Mr. Casserly. 
‘One bird is hit, at any rate,” rejoined Ed- 
nunds. 

The navy is anchored in Congressional wa- 
ters. ‘What the Senator says shows that 
he is a thorough seaman.” “Ora good deal 
at sea,” responded Mr. Edmunds. 

“The Senator says that neither war nor 
secession can take a State out of the Union.” 
This was from Senator Patterson to Senator 
Hendricks. ‘ Suppose,” he pursued, “all 
the male voting population of South Caro- 
lina were to die, where would the govern- 
ment be?” Mr. Hendricks: “That, Sir, is 
rather an exhaustive question.” 

Hickman of Pennsylvania called Vallan- 
digham of Ohio severely to account for hay- 
ng arebel camp named after him in Ken- 
tucky, when Vallandigham turned sharply 
and said, “Is there not a town in Kentucky 
by the name of Hickman?” The effect was 
electrically humorous. 

“Were one to rise from the dead, would 
t convince the gentleman?” “Well,” said 
Mr. Stiles, of Pennsylvania, “I would as 
soon take it from a dead man as from my 
colleague.” 

John P. Hale once made a retort that 
filled the galleries with laughter by quot- 
ing ironically a text from Second Samuel 
on Judge Douglas: “Absalom said, more- 
over, oh, that I were made a judge in the 
land!” He was equally happy on Wigfall, 
who had insisted on secession and that Tex- 
as was out. He called Colonel Wigfall the 
Senator of the late State of Texas. When 
Wigfall protested, he called him the [ate 
Senator from Texas. 

It was a railroad grant. “Where is all 
this to lead?” exclaimed Washburne. “To 
the Pacific coast,” said Garfield. “To the 
bottom of the Treasury rather,” was the 
prompt rejoinder. 

“They may use any power to stop the 
cholera,” said Chandler. “ What! martial 
law? I would rather have the cholera,” 
said Governor Anthony. 

“This is whipping the devil round the 
stump,” said a member. “No matter, if you 
can only hit him,” said Lynch of Maine. 

One of the proofs of genuine humor is 
often found not only in the pert repartee, 
but also in the manner of adroitly avoid- 
ug the point. It is a part of the study 
of an English minister to parry a question. 
We have no cabinet in our Congress to be 
interrogated, but we have the American 
or habitual disposition to interrupt with a 
question “just here.” 

No man had a better knack than General 
Banks for parrying these queries and mak- 


ing a diversion. His reply to a Mississippi 
member in 1854 is felicitous not only for the 
grandiose manner which the general always 
displays, but for the affected wisdom of the 
answer. “I am asked whether the black 
race is equal to the white. I answer, this 
can only be determined by the absorption 
or disappearance of one or the other, and I 
propose to wait until the respective races 
can be properly subjected to this philosoph- 
ical test before I give a decisive answer.” 
This would elicit laughter from a legisla- 
ture of owls. So non-committal a member 
on the then prevailing topic was naturally 
preferred as Speaker of the House, which 
was of doubtful majority on either side. 

Fifthly. There is a species of humor 
which consists in a quaint commingling of 
opposites as incongruous as “ lutes and lob- 
sters, seas of milk and ships of amber.” It 
is a species of argumentation. It belongs 
to the reductio ad absurdum. It is epigram- 
matic. One of the most eloquent members, 
Mr. Fitch, of Nevada, used it frequently. 
Referring to the Indian appropriations in 
this vein, he said, “‘ What a mixed assort- 
ment of Quakers and blankets, saw-mills 
and school-books, to send to vicious and 
unappreciative savages !” 

An original paraphrase for a “ pork thief” 
was once made by a Virginian: “ Scoundrels 
who had plenty of pork in the winter and 
no hogs in summer.” 

“Let the Senate clear the galleries.” 
“You will be fortunate,” said the witty 
Wigfall, “if the galleries do not clear the 
Senate.” This was in the days when Ben- 
jamin’s musical voice allured Southern men 
and women to the Senate. 

This rhetoric has often the cogency of 
logic. It belongs to this category of hu- 
mor if to any, as the following elucidations 


| show: 


Was that not a pleasing argument made 
by a member under arrest, after a call, that 
the Constitution provided “that members 
shall be privileged from arrest while going 


to and returning from the sessions of the 


House ?” 

“The man is to be hung if he does the 
act, and to be hung if he does not,” said 
Senator Doolittle, in reference to certain 
State laws against the Federal fugitive law. 
“If so, it does not make any difference to 
him. Then, in a certain case, the State law 
is void.” “And the hanging too,” said Mr. 
Benjamin. “But the hanging would be a 
certainty, and not void for uncertainty.” 
And the lawyers had their smile at their le- 
gal quiddity. 

Judge Douglas once made a humorous 
argument against secession. “Here you 
deny the right to coerce, and here by its 


| side is a proposition to buy Cuba for three 
| hundred millions. Would it not be a brill- 


iant achievement to buy Cuba, let her se- 
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cede, then re-annex herself to Spain, and | 
sell her out at half or double price, accord- 
ing to the gullibility of the purchaser ?” 

A member ridiculed a lot of abstract res- | 
olutions against rebellion by moving a res- 
olution to abolish the rebellion. 

I had the honor once to propose to inflate 
the currency by moving to stamp all ones 
as twos, all fives as tens, etc., whereat 
brilliant member intimated that I was 
noun with a profanatory prefix. 
deavored 


i 


a 
a 


to save the cost of printing new 
notes and all the risks of counterfeits. 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, once made | 


‘ 
€ 


himself a similar target by moving to a 
railroad grant that any body in any State 
should have power to build a railroad from 
any one spot to another, and have all the 
Jands not claimed by any other railroad. 
This was seriously pronounced simply ridic- 
ulous, in fact, impossible—really out of the 
question. 

Judge Van Trump, of Ohio, desired Gen- 
eral Schenck to answer whether he would 


follow the interest on the new bonds, by ex- | 


empting it from tax, into other investments. 
“Suppose a man,” said Schenck, in reply, 
“has a quantity of whisky, on which whis- 
ky there is now levied a tax, and he swaps 


it off for a horse, you do not continue to tax 


that horse as whisky.” The verbose and 
complicated query of the dignified judge 
was simplified amazingly, and the House 
enjoyed the whisky and rode the horse. 
The Civil Rights Bill is up, and so is Mr. | 
Sumner. The Pacific coast is aroused, and 
so is the Chinese topic. A motion is made 
to. keep the Celestials out of the benefaction 
of the bill. Then the large hearted and 


bodied Senator M‘Creery moves, and his mo- | 
It is that 


tion comprehends the argument. 
the act shall not apply to persons born in 
Asia, Africa, or any of the isles of the Pa- 
cific, nor to Indians born in the wilderness. 
And yet with what grace did this liberal 
Senator last Congress receive his colored 
highness Kalakaua in the Capitol! We 
served together on the reception commit- 
tee, but we had white gloves and mouchoirs, 
and thus saved our colors. * 

Mr. Wood once made a startling point 
humorously as to the duty on Cuba sugar. 
It was that his Republican brethren were | 
offering a premium on slave labor. He vo- | 
ciferated for tellers, amidst a roar of logical 
fun, “to see who were the friends of slav- | 
ery.” There was sweetness in the House | 
all day. 

Mr. Senator Tipton, arguing ironically for 
permanency in the officers of the govern- 
ment, intimated that he would carry the 
idea so far that when occasionally one 
should die, he would bury him in a vault 
under the building, in order that the out- 
side and greedy world should not know that 
a vacancy had occurred in the inside. 
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Yet I en- | 





“The gentleman so declares for economy 
that the wheels of the universe must le 
stopped because they consumed too much 
grease.” This was one of Donnelly’s good 
hits upon the frugal Washburne. 

A more innocent species of humor was dis- 
played upon a dispute of boundary. Ney 
York once had an interest in Vermont 
Vermont had to pay New York $40,000 be- 
fore she was admitted as a State. “It 
the impression in Vermont,” said General 
| Banks, in a quizzical way, “that this pay 
|ment was the foundation of New York’s 
prosperity.” 

Even in burlesque we find a species of 
logical humor. Although it is reckoned in 
| the lower rank, yet it is more useful and 
| delightful than the aggravating retort. The 
| easy repartee, the babbling gossip, the prat- 
tling puerility, which too often pass cur- 
rent for “good humor,” are not comparable 
with burlesque. Not one ray of light, but 
|a whole orb sometimes, glows with a diffu- 
sive splendor, from the contrast which bur- 
lesque weaves between the subject and the 
manner of treating it. Herein shone Cor- 
win and Knott. 

On a proposition to send black and white 
children to the same school, Mr. Senator 
Norwood hit off the project in a spreading 
eloquence quite enjoyable: “ He proposes to 
-apture them with a lasso, drag them hu- 
/manely to the same school-room, tie them 
| on the same forms, lash their arms together 
to hold the same book, fix their eyes on the 
same page, make their eyeballs stationary, 
and then, by some patent process as yet un- 
known to any one except the inventor of 
this exquisite machinery for the propaga- 
tion of knowledge and peace among men, to 
wind up their brains like eight-day clocks, 
and set their tongues, like pendulums, in 
motion, to tick out learning in harmonious 
measure.” 

How musically expansive was Senator 
M‘Creery on the currency speech of Senator 
Morton! “He began his voyage amidst the 
convulsions of revolution, cireumnavigated 
the globe, visiting England, Germany, 
France, and Spain, and, more fortunate 
than Captain Cook, he entered the ports of 
redemption and reconstruction with flying 
streamers, under cloudless skies, and im- 
pelled by pleasant breezes !” 

When General Nye eloquently remarked 
that the Goddess of Liberty had her home 
in the mountains of Nevada, Governor Hen- 


| dricks pricked his swollen balloon by re- 


marking, “Quite a solitary residence for 
| the lady.” How happily Nye rejoined that 
Liberty was a mountain nymph; that the 
flag when it went down el8ewhere would 
find its barricade in the mountain fastnesses, 
where our people inhale liberty in the air 
they breathe, unmingled with the malaria 
|of States located in that aguey country 
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Indiana called 


along the beautiful Ohio. 
tor quinine and whisky. 
Senator Logan once made a burly bur- 
lesque of the Indian Commissioner on a high 
horse, booted and spurred, lassoing the In- 
dian children on the plains to put blue 
breeches on them ; and the House was quick 


to take in the scene. It was the forerunner 
of Proctor Knott’s race of the Indians after 
buffaloes, and driving them into the corrals 
of Duluth. 

“There is not a sheep from the green hills 
of Vermont to the mountain ranges of Cali- 
fornia, where sheep are slaughtered by tens 
of thousands, that does not in his dying 
moments ejaculate as to both of these rev- 
enue arguments on wool, ‘Baa! baa!” 
[his was from Mr. Brooks, of New York, and 
was effective. 

These inflated expressions, by the unex- 
pected escape of gas, are often compelled 
to come to earth. Two notable instances 
should be recorded, one by General Butler, 
and the other by Mr. Evarts on the hole in 
the sky, before the impeachment legislative 
tribunal. General Butler used to answer 
Mr. Bingham’s rhetorical flights about the 
land drenched with the blood of millions, 
and the gathered wisdom of the Constitu- 
tion, by saying, “I always did like that 
speech.” 

There is a certain kind of wit or humor 
too evanescent and exquisite for general ap- 
prehension. Large assemblies do not quick- 
ly catch it. If Addison had spoken in Par- 
liament what he makes Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley say in the Spectator—that he would have 
given her (his mistress, or his country) a 
coal-pit to keep her in clean linen, and that 
her finger should have sparkled with a hun- 
dred of his richest acres, the heavy yeoman- 


ry of the Commons would have looked at | 


him in daft amazement. There is in such 
humor too much recondite fancy for the or- 
dinary mind. Its very prepensive pretti- 
ness and precariousness prevent any sting 
or stimulus. The Addisonian wit, like that 
of Webster and Corwin, was jeweled in the 
hilt. It never carried blood away on its 
blade. Not so with the wit of Thaddeus 
Stevens. His retorts riled; his quiet ques- 
tion quenched his opponent. It is said that 
a needle under the microscope will show 
ragged edges. Doubtless if the microscope 
magnified sufficiently, the needle point, so 
smooth and acute to the eye, would show 
jagged crags, Alpine peaks, and abysmal 
gorges; but Nature is infinite in her exqui- 
site craft. The sting of a bee is as smooth- 
ly keen under the miscroscope as the needle 
is to the naked eye. This was not the sting 
of Thaddeus Stevens. His was the sting of 
the wasp or adder; for though he had much 
gentleness in his nature, he was not careful 
of consequences. ‘Who will take me up 
in their strong arms when you two mighty 
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men are gone?” said he to the two ofticers 
who carried him in his chair across the 
Capitol grounds. This was nectarine fun. 
“ Ah, John,” said he to his friend Hickman, 
as he was dying, “it is not my appearance, 
but my disappearance, that troubles me.” 
This, too, is a spiced dainty. But when 
he said to a troublesome member, who was 
ever uncertain as to his course and vote, 
and who was asking liberty to pair, “I do 
not object to your pairing, but pair with 
yourself,” he displayed no honeyed humor. 
When he said, “Must we forgive these 
traitors as they forgive us? why, they do 
not forgive any body on earth,” he was 
not of amnesty all kind. A member asks 
him, “ Are there not sixty-four half gills in 
agallon? If I am not correct, the chairman 
of Ways and Means will correct me.” “J 
need not tell you. You have counted them 
a hundred times.” This was in his happy 
mood, and perhaps more characteristic. 
And in the same vein, when once the ques- 
tion of taxing lager-beer came up, he hu- 
morously defended lager. ‘Its effects are 
eccentric and amusing,” he said. “ Many a 
night I have looked out of my house and 
seen the honest men who drank it stumble 
against the fence. Once they knocked it 
down. I should therefore designate its ef- 


| fect not as intoxicating, but rather as ex- 


hilarating.” Once he remarked in a speech 
that he was not well; and hence he was 
diffuse. “A man always is diffuse when 
feeble, and feeble when diffuse.” This had 
the playfulness of the lamb; and so has 
this: An appropriation is up for a sewer 
in Washington. “It is out of order,” said 
one. “The sewer is,” said Stevens, “ but 
not the proposition.” His sarcasm was not 
always thus curbed. “I do not,” said he, 
“give the gentleman my censure or ad- 
vice: the one is beyond my jurisdiction, 
and the other would do him no good.” This 
was not a little sarcastic; but not more so 
than the next: “The style of these Con- 
gressional biographies is as various as the 
gentlemen who write them.” His diabolic 
wit shone with the feu @enfer when he met 
James Brooks in a hot encounter. Mr. 
Brooks had said, in response to Mr. Stevens, 
very bitterly: “There are three gates in 
London renowned for peculiar architecture: 
Newgate, of the prisons; Cripplegate, of the 
cripples; Billingsgate of the fish - women. 
The gentleman has studied his vocabulary 
in all three.” “There is one gate which 
the gentleman will enter,” retorted Stevens, 
“that I will try to avoid.” 

In contrast with this sarcastic humor, let 
me recall one of the most playful speeches 
ever listened to. It is remembered for a 
humor iridescent and fluttering. It was a 
short speech of Judge Holman’s. His sub- 
ject was “the economic plants,” as they had 
been termed, raised under “the glass struc- 
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ture to make elegant bouquets for the delec- 
tation of officials.” Is it too dainty a simile 
to say that the judicial mind on that occa- 
sion reminded me of the trochilide? What 
are they? or, rather, “what is it?” It is to | 
America what the sun-bird is to Europe. It 
is an airy sprite, “barrin’ it’s a bird.” It 
has the lustre of topaz, emerald, and ruby 
on its plumery. It revels, as did my friend’s 
raillery, amidst tropical blossoms which ri- | 
valed those jewels in hue. Like the hum- 
ming-bird, from fuchsia to japonica, from 
sunny heliotrope to night-blooming cereus, 


“Each rapid movement gave a different dye,” 


as the judge, with the barbed and viscid 
tongue of the hummer, drew the mischiev- 
ous insects, with the honey, from the flow- 
ery depths. So illustrated he his theme 
that the House was tickled into a vein of 
honest reform. | 

Lastly. Let me hang upon my string a 
few more pearls—or imitations, perhaps— 
of various color and shape, and which can 
only be detined as miscellaneous. 

Speaking of the civil service, General 
Banks turned on this jeu @esprit: “It is no 
matter whether the applicant knows how 
near the sun is to the earth, unless it gets | 
so near as to scorch him on duty.” 

Mr. Morton wittily likened the Bourbon | 
element of the improgressivists to the man 
riding in the cars backward, who never sees 
any thing till he has passed it. 

Once in the chair I made the mistake of | 
saying, “Gentlemen will please go through | 
the tellers.” I should have said “ between.” | 
It was an agreeable variation from the ste- | 
reotyped form, and from a representative 
of the big bad city it was accounted lar- 
cenously and eminently proper, for to go 
“through” is to—become amenable to the 
criminal law. 

“What are these fifteen extra Capitol po- 
lice for?” “To keep the people from stealmg 
the bronze doors and carrying off the dome,” 
said Dawes; but the laugh was bracketed 
thus—[great]—when he answered the ar- 
gument for this extra police that they were 
necessary for the funerals of members: “If 
we are not more earnest in economy, our 
funerals will be attended to elsewhere, and 
without charge.” 

“Such a selection for an Indian super- 
intendency,” said Senator Sargent, talking 
about Nevada, “ would necessitate Artesian 
wells; for if the Indian agencies are to be 
distributed among religious denominations 
without the wells, you must inaugurate a 
sect of dry Baptists.” 

General Cass once made the Senate ring 
with fun as he described the effect of no- 
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| when he went home to Michigan, what was 


his surprise when he found the whole batch 
of lies fortified and proven against him by 
affidavits! ; 

John Covode was an odd member. It igs 
said that Mr. William J. Florence, in his fa- 
mous character of Bardwell Slote, the mem- 
ber from Cohosh, has taken him as the anti- 
type of his histrionic member. However 
that may be, one thing Slote does not do 
which Covode did—quote Biblical history. 
“Solomon,” said Mr. Covode, “went on tax- 


|ing to beautify Jerusalem, and the result 


was, it bursted up the ten tribes of Israel, 
and left Judwa and Jerusalem high and 
dry.” Covode was known as Ahab, from 
his frequent and pungent references to that 
party. Slote’s ways and dress and man- 
nerisms are wonderfully like the average 


| Congressman, but I will not say that for 


his moral tone. The expressions of these 
half-loose public trustees are hardly to be 
taken as full indices of their generous and 
genial character. As the quaint Sir Thomas 
Browne once said of his own style, “ Many 
expressions are merely typical, and to be 
taken in a soft and flexible sense.” Many 


| allowances are to be made for the stormy 


yassions of a body representing such diverse 
* eS 


| s ‘ e 
|interests. Our Congress can not for that 


reason be, like the Italian Parliament, as 
dull as the lake that slumbers in the storm 
No fugitive or cloistered virtue can live in 
such an arena, where are exhibited so much 
ardor and élan. You must meet the adver- 


| sary not in the impersonal editorial or the 


one-sided pulpit, not in the controversial 
tractate or the quiet thunder of the big 
folio, but face to face. There can be no 
slinking, no hiding. The garland of the 
Congressional race must be won through the 
heat and dust of active personal conflict. 

In making this analysis and collation of 
the humors of such an arena the writer is 
conscious of its meagreness. The spoken 
word has nothing of the immortality of the 
written word. It does not live alife beyond 
life. Tradition can not, does not, convey its 
impression. The very ecstasy of its enjoy- 
ment by the orator unfits him afterward, 
as it unfits his reporter, to place his eva- 
nescent humors upon the same scroll with 
sedate thought. Still, enongh has been dis- 
tilled from the conduct of Parliament and 
Congress to show that our legislative life is 
not made up of the dull, cheerless, sunless 
commonplaces so often derided by the press. 

We might wish in our legislative discus- 
sions for more variety in style, and now and 
then for some quaintness or felicity of ex- 
pression in place of the old state-paper and 





ticing a slanderous enemy. He gave it as| 


a lesson to younger members. After rising 
to a personal explanation, and denying and 
disproving what all knew to be false, yet, 


commonplace jargon. Why can not some 
one change the monotony of the public 
|formula? Why must the question be al- 
| ways put just so, and the clerk read in a 
| high dead level? Why should a motion to. 








DON JOAQUIN. 


adjourn be made without the slightest re- 
gard to the inflection of the voice or the ob- 
ject of the motion ? 

4 Oratory should follow the teachings of her 
sister art. In painting, the artist who dis- 
tributes his lights and shades best shows his 
taste and skill when he gives relief by con- 
trast. The dark parts of his canvas would 
fail of their intended effect if the light parts 
were darkened. 
need the relief which the shadow does not 
Public speakers are not exempt 
from the ordinary rules of art. We have 
enough clouds of sorrow here. Let us fringe 
their dark edges with sunshine. Let us 
mellow and brighten them for the solace of 
others, if not for the joy of our own heart. 
Grief and melancholy are selfish. All nature 
calls for hilarity. To a spirit penetrated 
with its subtle essence “the open sky will 
sit upon its senses like a sapphire crown, 
the air will be its robe of state, the earth 
a throne, the sea a mighty minstrel playing 
before it,” and no sphere in the wide range 
of its sympathies will be kingless. In that 
province of human activity in which life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are the 
ostensible objects of guarantee—the prov- 
ince of statesmanship—where collisions of 
prejudice, interest, and passion are of con- 
stant occurrence, while there may be no need 
for the cap and bells of the fool or the acro- 
batie entertainment of the harlequin and 
clown, there is ever an urgency for those 
gifts which, cheer, brighten, and bless, and 
which diffuse through society their soft ra- 
diance like the sweet hallowing influences 
of sunset. 


Our energies as a people 


bestow. 


DON JOAQUIN. 


I. 


AD the summer midnights of 1874 found 

you in Havana, you could not have 
idled long among the grave and elegant 
loungers of the Alameda but you would cer- 
tainly have noticed one man, tall, faultlessly 
attired, dark, handsome, sombre, who moved 
among his more quiet fellow-Cubans—for | 


something made him restless—conspicuous, 
not for youth, less for conversation, but for 


the grace of his figure and the impressive | 


dignity of his bearing. 

You would presently notice that he was 
nuch courted. As, with his slow and state- 
ly step, he passed one and another group, 


| that deuced mummery. 


| man, what 


half officers, half civilians, that sat smoking | 
and chatting in the broad moonlight of the | 
Parque, an acquaintance would lift a cigar | 


from his lips, and say, invitingly, “Don Joa- 
quin!” and draw up an sues chair; or an- 
other, more free and soldier-like; would say, 
“Justiniani!” and beckon coaxingly, but 
generally without success. Then a third 


would say, “ He learned that odd habit of | 


promenading from Simpson.” 


And they | 
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would resume their gossiping upon the sub- 
ject of the war. 

In the Casino he was always the centre 
of a circle, though he listened far more than 
he spoke, never played, avoided the library, 
and seldom filled his glass. Not that he 
turned his back but he had 
caught a habit of looking her in the face 
and never smiling. 


on Pleasure, 


Monasterio, the architect, of Matanzas, but 
lately come to locate in Havana, said of him 
that he walked the earth as a man who had 
had one love affair and could never have 
another; but Monasterio was a sentiment- 
alist—even his fast and effeminate Havan- 
ese comrades admitted that—and we shall 
see whether he was not mistaken. 

The don’s friends understood, however, 
that there was something wrong with his 
heart. Not any thing silly—that even a 
voluntario would smile at—but something 
that made life all romance and burden. No 
matter where he carried this heart, by day in 
the bustling Calle del Mercaderes, by night 
under the romantic blending of lamp-light 
and starlight on the Prado, in the Tacon, 
under the palms of the Quintas, in the gay 
hurry of the Paseos, through all the halls 
of the Casino, it had constant moan, 
like the cry of a feeble child in the arms of 
a forlorn father, erying, “Give! give!” 

Said Simpson, the burly English merchant, 
who used to sit in the card-room of the Ca- 
sino with his big pink fist lying beside his 
glass of ale, while he railed by turns at his 
two great aversions, Cuban and 
womankind—said he: 

“Td confounded glad if Justiniani 
didn’t have a heart! Why don’t he come 
square up like a man, and look his trouble 
in the eye till it gives over and backs down ? 


one 


customs 


be 


| But no; to-day he punishes it, and to-mor- + 


row he fondles it. That’s the way with 
you bloody Cubans. To-day he runs away 
from it to the bull-fight. What a beastly 
bit of foolishness that bull-fight is!” 
™ “Si,” said Monasterio, who understood a 
little English, and was esthetical. 
“To-night,” continued the Englishman— 
“to-night he lets it follow him to the thea- 
tre, and here to-morrow he’ll take it up gen- 
tly to church, and kneel with it through all 
I hate to see a fine 
For Justiniani is a 
If Justiniani was an English- 
a bully fellow he’d be!” 
said the invincible courtesy of ~ 
is Cuban listeners. 


man spoiled that way. 
fine man. 


6S abl? 


But Justiniani was not an Englishman; 
wherefore neither friends, nor incense, nor 
blood of bulls, nor wine, nor music, nor la- 
dies—ah! the poor heart turned away quick- 
ly with a little shudder. None of those— 
no, no, any thing but them! 

Nothing brought him joy. 

One lovely night in summer the mood 
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came upon Don Joaquin, as it does at times 
upon all men who carry hidden griefs, to 
tell his trouble. Whether it was the poetry 
of the romantic scene about him I know 
not; something made him for the moment, 
if the truth must be told, sentimental. 

™ The evening was far spent. The thou- 
sand little cabs that had been trundling 
here and there, freighted with fair women, 
were for the most part disappearing, and 
the ringing pavements and the wretched, 
frantic little steeds that traversed them 
began to have a moment of partial rest. 
Among the trees of the Prado and Plaza still 
glittered the countless lamps, and while the 
windows of the hotels and the Louvre shone 


brilliantly on one hand, on the other the | 


Casino beamed light and merriment from 
its deep arcades, and at stated moments an 
intense flash darted over the scene from the 
majestic light-tower of the Morro, as its 
single burning eye was cast now far across 
the Mexican Gulf, and now over that an- 
cient, cruel, ungodly beauty, the city of Ha- 


~, Vana. 
— 


“ Justiniani,” said the Englishman, as the 
graceful don was slowly passing where he 
sat, “give a fellow a light.” 

Don Joaquin stopped, brushed the ashes 
from his cigar, and tendered it. The En- 
glishman touched it to his own, and paused 
to condemn, in his British way, the “ fellow 
that sold it.” The don drew one from his 
breast. 

“Thry theez one,” he said, in the slow, 
gentle, hoarse voice peculiar to his people; 
“it ees-a—ees-a frone—” 

“From your father’s plantation?” asked 
the Englishman, accepting. 

“Si, si,” replied the don; “7-frone me 
plan’-tion: ’s-the bez-a kine.” 

“Sit down,” said the Englishman, patting 
a chair bottom with his broad fat hand. 

The Cuban waved a gracious refusal, look- 
ed up at the stars, and suddenly letting his 
trouble into his face, shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“What’s the row?” asked the Briton. 
“Sit down, Justiniani—sit down, old fel- 
low. What has got into you? You weren’t 
always so, were you ?” 

The Cuban drew a chair a little toward 
his friend and seated himself. 

“What makes you so deyvilish sad, old 
boy ?” continued the Englishman. 

“Ts-a troubly,” slowly responded the low 
voice of the don. Then, after a pause, “ Is-a 
one teeng-a—if a was not—I would-a be 
cheer.” 

The two were silent. The chairs around 
them were becoming vacant; the blue linen 
uniforms of the army were much in the ma- 
jority, and even of these, two or three groups 
near them presently dispersed. The En- 
glishman softly brushed off the ashes of his 
cigar against the post of his chair back. 
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The don resumed. “Is abou’ seeze yearcy 
ago”—dropping his words very slowly, one 
by one, with great painstaking—“’s ahoy’ 
seeze yearce ago—was one lathy—one cre- 
ole de Coova [Cuba ]—z-was young-a—beau- 
tifule—deen loog lig-a the creole—has-a 
eyes-a—blu’; z-was beautifule. Fore-head 
—w’-i-ite —cheeks—a-t’roat—a-leeps”— he 
expressed their lusciousness by gathering 
his finger-tips at his mouth and opening 
them with a solemn wave of the hand, then 
looked up into the starlight with a sad ec- 
stasy in his eyes as though he saw her face 
in heaven. 

“Dead ?” asked the Englishman. 

“ No—belief—not.” 
| “Did she live in Havana?” 
| No—Marianao, she leeve. 
lI go to see 








I love-a her. 
a-plenty time—plenty.” 
| “You used to go to see her often?” 
| “Si; often—pazz by the weendow—look- 
|in’ out.” He touched his hat reverentially, 
| as if he bowed to her once more at the win- 





dow in Marianao. 

“Why didn’t you ask her father? But you 
didn’t know him, eh ?” 

“ No—si—no; I—ah—I deen—” 

“You didn’t know him at first, but you 
| met him afterward ?” 
| “Si,si. I ask-a heem come to see hees-a 
thaughter. He sayce,‘Si,sefior.” She have 
a-no mo-ther; a-no seest’r; a-no bro-ther. 
He sayce, ‘Come; bud-a me thaughter has-a 
been leeve in the States; z-you want mar- 
ry—muz-a got to ask-a me thaughter ligue 
mesel’,’” 

“ Right,” quietly said the Englishman. 

“T go—oaften. Af’-w’ile—’ The don 
looked at his companion to know if he had 
the word correct. 

“Yes,” said his friend, “‘ afterwhile.’” 

“She lo-vez me,” said the don, with a 
deeper voice than ever. His eyes glistened 
with moisture. “I theenk,” he resumed, 
explaining; “I thoughd.” He sighed, and 
again was silent. “One thay, some bothy 
was a-git weddin’.” 

“Married,” said the Englishman. 

“Si; git marriet. We was a-talkin’ ’bout 
—that lathy, hor-a fadther, an’ a-mesel’; we 
| was a-talk’’bout. An’ hore-a fadther sayce 
| how theez a-bri’groom ask-a fore thad brithe 
| three timce. I sayce it was-a bad; he muz-a 
| stop—he muz-a— I don’ know how you 
;cole—’ The don halted, and frowned at 
| the poverty of his English vocabulary. 

“Right,” said his companion; “that a 
jman shouldn’t make an ahss of himself 
| twice for one woman.” 

“ Ah, sefior!” said the Cuban, “she was-a 
| young — was-a only eighteen ;” trying to 
| hold up eighteen fingers. 

“Oh, I know,” replied the other, hastily ; 
|“but it’s their blahsted way. They’re all 
| alike: I say the women are all alike.” 
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The don shook his head, but was too po- 
lite to contradict. After a pause he recom- 
menced, with his usual slow impressiveness. 
“She sayce she t’ing-a dat-a me—I—will 
ask-a thwize for-a me—inamorata.” 

“The*dence !” 

“ Z-was all-a play.” The speaker paused 
1 moment, and then resumed: “ Z-was all- 
a playin’. Hor-a fadther, he laughin’; an’ 
she laughin’; an’ I sayce, ‘1 will a-bet a-you 
the protiest-a granada in Coova.’ Z-was-a 
one pomegranate, you know.” 

“She took the bet,” said the Englishman, 
contidently. 

There was a long silence. The English- 
man extended his lighted cigar toward his 
friend, for his light had gone out; but with 
a wave of acknowledgment the offer was 
declined. 

The Cuban resumed. 

I ask-a—to be me wife.” 
vreath. 

“And she said ‘no,’ I suppose. 
played with you.” 

a sayce dat!” replied the don. “Tsayce, 
‘You has-a play weeth me—fare-a-well!’” 

The Englishman thumped his knee with 
his palm. “Justiniani, you’re a man—I’ll 
say that for you!” 


“Was nex’-a even’ 
He drew a long 


She just 


“ But-a z-ees a-keelin’ me,” slowly respond- 
ed the don. 
“Tt sha’n’t kill you!” 


| answer. 
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, 


said the Englishman, “I’m 


“ Justiniani,’ 
sorry for you.” 

The don a grave 
and solemn man; still, he was aCuban. He 
drew his arm out quickly to cast it lovingly 
about the speaker’s neck; but it was caught 
by the Englishman’s hand. 

“None of that!” said the true Briton; “I’m 
no Cuban. Take my arm.” 
away together. 


7 


was, as we have said, 


They walked 


“Now, Justiniani, I’m going to tell you 
what I’ve been thinking this long time. 
There isn’t much the matter with you; but 
you’ve got to go to work and make a man 
of yourself, and not be carrying that blahst- 
ed long face about, or some of these nights 
you'll blow your brains out.” 

We need not follow to hear the Cu'ban’s 
His friend’s boorishness failed to 
offend him. Havana had tacitly consented 
to let Sefior Simpson be as ill-mannered as 
he chose. It was no little marvel that he 
and Don Joaquin should knit so closely to 
each other; but the whole philosophy of 
their phenomenal friendship lay in the sim- 
ple fact that each felt sure that the other 


was trustworthy. 


Before the Englishman gave any further 
advice, he repeated the assurance that what 


Don Joaquin had done was a manly and 


“ Leesten,” said the Cuban, with unbroken | 


sadness. 
fright’; an’ she laughin’, an’ sayce, ‘When 
ou comin’ ’gain you bring-a one pome- 
granate.’ Oh,she was-a beautifule—moze in 
theez world. I come back to Havana.” 
“Now see there what 
sense!” said the Englishman. 


“T was leav’ the door, she look-a | 


proper action, and proceeded to add that a 
woman who would reject the hand of the 
man she loved solely for the vain compla- 
cency of being asked a second time, was a 
“bloody fool.” To this the don 


made in- 


| stant and emphatic objection; and the En- 


| glishman 
| women 
a piece o’ non-} 


“Si, sefior,” said the other; “all-a none- | 


sense. She was a-young, you know. Hor-a 
fadther thied. I was-a one thay—a cowart; 
I go to Marianao—try to see hor-a once-a 
more; she was-a go’ to France! I was 
afrai’ to be a cowart again—I go to the 
chorch —kneel-a before the Virgin, you 
know, an’ make-a swear—” The don could 
go no farther. 

For a minute or two neither spoke. All 
at once the Englishman rose nervously. 
“Oh! see here, Justiniani, what ails you? 
you're not going to—” But he was. His sad, 
handsome face went down into his palms, 
and the drops of anguish stole through his 
lingers to the ground. 

The Englishman stood up disconcerted. 
Then he sat down again, his hands in his 
pockets. 

“See here, Justiniani!” 

But the don did not respond. 
while he tried again: 

“See heré, Justiniani!” 

_ The Cuban rose to depart. His compan- 
ion immediately offered an arm. It was 
accepted, 


apologized, and admitted that 
are different from men. Then he 
recommenced his advice. It consisted in 
an emphatic, wholesale, and rather rugged 
denunciation of those peculiar Cuban pas- 
times for which he had no relish, and a ree- 
ommendation to Don Joaquin (who was, to 
say the least, not a devotee to any of them) 
to let them go to a certain custodian unmen- 
tionable to ears polite ; to choose something 
to do that was worth doing, and give him- 


self plenty of trouble about it. “ Occupa- 


| tion, Sir, is all you want.” 


In a little 


quin. 


The don, in his faltering English, said 
something about doing much to oblige his 
friend. The advice seemed good, he said. 
What should he do? 

But instead of replying to this question, 
the Englishman incontinently said good- 
night. He had a mortal horror of a man 
who did not think for himself, and he would 
not tolerate a hint of the defect in Don Joa- 


Ill. 

Don Joaquin’s friend Simpson was one of 
those people who try faithfully to be hard- 
hearted, and can not. Never a morning 
same but he rose with the fixed determina- 
tion that that day he should do nobody a 
favor, and that that day nobody should get 
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admittance into his sympathies on any pre- 
text whatsoever; then, as a toper takes his 
daybreak cocktail, so he would stiffen him- 
self up with some sinister maxim, which in 
his heart of hearts he did not believe in. 
But alas for good resolutions! before the 
day was half spent his bosom was distend- 
ed with the milk of human kindness, and 
though he kicked against his fate with Brit- 
ish energy, somebody was “into him,” as he 
said, by sundown, and walking oft with a 
milk-maid’s song and a bucketful of bene- 
fits. But he was “ going to stop this thing.” 
He was always going to stop it. 

To see this temper in full flower one had 
to visit him in his counting-room in the 
Calle— I've forgotten; but it was a dingy 
room with a wooden floor. There was a 
stone floor under the wooden one; but the 
Cubans like stone floors; so he had the 
wooden one laid over. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Justiniani,” said he, 
nervously, as the stately don appeared in 
the door opposite his desk the morning aft- 
er the night of tears. He spoke his good- 
morning as one would say, “There, if you 
please, don’t come any nearer.” “Take a 
seat, Mr. Justiniani. We sha’n’t have time 


to talk to you to-day, Mr. Justiniani. José! | 


Where’s the confounded fellow? Don’t go 
out, Justiniani. What the deuce!—José!” 
to a little, thin, excited-looking Cuban, who 
dashed off a new hat of preposterous pattern 
as he entered, and came to a halt on a pair 
of inadequate legs. “José, where’s those 
samples of sugar? Sit down, Justiniani. 
To-day’s our busy day, you know. Have a 
chair. José, give Mr. Justiniani a chair. 
There’s the Voz de Cuba, Justiniani. José, 
where d’ye say you found that house for the 
lady and gentleman that are coming from 
New Orleans—in O'Reilly, wasn’t it ?” 

“Obispo,” answered José, starting wildly 
from his high stool, and stopping in the 
middle of the floor again. 

“And who else did you say was going to 
arrive to-day from New Orleans ?” 

““ Monasterio.” 

“Yes, yes; Monasterio. He’s made ¢ 
quick trip.” 

“ Monasterio?” asked the don, softly, of 
José. 

“ Si, sefior,” whispered José. 

“Now, José,” cried the Englishman, “don’t 
you be too late with those bills for the royal 
mail steamer, now.” 

“No, Sir,” said the clerk, supplying Don 
Joaquin with a pen. 

“Did you take those Vera Cruz letters— 
Where on e’rth is that long letter in the 
blne envelope? I laid it raight heer—ah! 
never mind, José. How’s your digestion, 
Justiniani? José, did you get those pass- 
ports ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 


“These people are an eternal nuisance. 


— 
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I’m going to be rid ofthem. ll be whipped 
if I know why I’m such a simpleton as to 
be attending to their business for them. 
So you got the servants ail into the house 
in O'Reilly, have you, José?” 

“Tn the Calle del Obispo,” said José, 

“Yes, yes, in Obispo; and they’ve every 
thing ready for the gentleman and his niece. 
eh? There’s a chance for Monasterio; they 
say she’s beautiful. Well, you’d better step 
around to the steam-ship agents in Merca- 
deres, José: you’d better go at once, and 
board the vessel with their clerk ; you know 
the gentleman’s infirm, and will want as- 
sistance with his lady—” 

José was off like Mercury. 

“José! What the deuce are ye always 
in such a deyvilish big hurry to see the 
women for, José? Get a good cab for them, 
José, you know. Now what are you wait- 
ing for, José ?” 

José vanished. 

“Confound these people, Justiniani, ’m 
not a maid-of-all-work! They’re an in- 
fernal nuisance.” 

“Si,” said the don, who had been busy at 
adesk. He came forward now, and dropped 
a note before his friend’s eyes. 

“Hello!” said the Englishman; “ what's 
the r-row ?-—this to Monasterio? So you're 
going to take my advice,eh? Getting your 
architect ‘lready, are you? That’s bully, 
Justiniani. What are you going to build?” 

“ Go’ to buil’ one chorch.” 

“Yow re not going to do any sucha thing!” 

“Ye-e-e-s-a.” 

“Why Justiniani, you're a— Why, don’t 
you see it will never do? You've got to 
build your heart into it. You must build 
yourself a house to live in—one of the 
finest sort. Something magnifico, you know. 
If you feel pious, you coe the Church a 
check on the bank.” 

The handsome don was silent a moment. 
“Or-right,” he said at length, and was go- 


| ing. 


“Oh! Justiniani !” 

The don paused half-way down the stairs. 

“But Ill see you in the Casino to-night, 
eh ?” 

“ Si, sefior.” 

FY, 

A week had haraly elapsed before the 
Englishman began openly to boast that he 
was “curing Justiniani.” But just then 
there came in a counter-influence—some- 
thing unseen, impalpable, working so subtly 
upon the sad Cuban’s mental bruises that 
the vexed and mystified Simpson found the 
magical effects of his British oil, so to style 
it, inexplicably retarded. 

The source of this influence, so hidden 
from the Englishman’s impatient percep- 
tions, was the simple reiteration here, there, 
every where, by all the gallants in Havana, 
of the name Luisa. Not an evening half 
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hour could pass but it was cast like a hand- 
ful of salt upon the ever-open wound in the 
poor don’s heart. 

A knot of young officers, with ostenta- 
tiously beautiful throats and tiny hands 
and feet, would be sipping ices about a ta- 
ple—let us say in the Tacon restaurant. 

“ But, Rodriguez.” one would say, as he 
polished with his sleeve the tortoise-shell 
visor of his white fatigue cap, “ you were 
going to tell me’—here he would bow rev- 
erently to Don Joaquin walking by—* you 
were going to tell me about the Sedorita 
Luisa.” 

The don’s heart would leap as if pricked 
with a hot sword; and before an hour had 
passed, thw same accident would befall him 
again. 

4 Speaking of Don Joaquin’s liberality to 
the Church,” some one in the Casino would 
say, “did you hear what he did for Simp- 
son? Simpson being straitened, he lent him 
ten thousand dollars on his note, and sent 
him next day a little silver urn with a lid on 
it, and under the lid the ashes of the note.” 

“Yes,” another would say; “but a still 
prettier thing was the check for two hun- 
dred and fifty which he left on José’s desk, 
payable to his widowed mother.” 

“ He’s a generous gentleman, that Justini- 


“Oh, we are a generous race. The world 
calls us cruel; but at the most we are only 
just.” 

“The world is crazy. But have you heard 
about Simpson being in love ?” 

“No! With whom ?” 

As the answer is given, fate brings* Don 
Joaquin within ear-shot. 

“With this Sefiorita Luisa de Grijalva.” 

Oh, poor heart, lie still! There was a Se- 
jorita Luisa onee—not De Grijalva; but 
rise, strong new resolution, and dote on the 
new task—this house, this gorgeous habita- 
tion; build in anticipation its lofty halls; 
stand in its flowery court; hear and see its 
fountain dancing under palms ; and seek its 
deep, hushed inner chambers, where the air 
shall be heavy with sweet rest. 

One night Don Joaquin found the whole 
Casino in a distended smile. Was he the 


occasion? Not at all. Simpson had been | 
making an absurd attempt to describe a| 


“deyvilish beautiful woman” whom he had 
become acquainted with, but whose place 
of residence he declined to reveal to “the 
bloody Cubans,” as if every one did not 
know it must be the Sefiorita Luisa. 

Then and there the don’s heart turned 
at bay, and, sitting at the invitation of a 
wounded colonel, he nerved himself to hear 
who the new loadstar was. 


> —* } 
She was not the belle of the Captain-Gen- 


eral’s late ball, nor of the Cerro, nor yet of 
the Prado, but simply because she had not 
appeared at either, for rumor said she was 


singularly and superbly beautiful. It seeim- 
ed she was from New Orleans, had made her 
new acquaintances only among the foreign 
residents, had the care of an infirm uncle, 
and felt compelled to be always within his 
eall. If you wished to see her, you must 
pass her house in the cool of the evening, 
and behold her at her grated window, like, 
as the poetical colonel said—“ like a dove in 
a cage.” 

“Tt is worth the trouble every day,” said 
he. “There are none like her for beauty, nor 
for goodness, I dare venture, though”—with 
a blasé smile—* that is a minor considera- 
tion.” 

Her residence was in the Calle del Obispo, 
an ordinary Havanese dwelling, neither poor 

|nor pretentious, two stories high, of con- 
crete, with a square paved court at the bot- 
tom of its covered carriage-way, its draw- 
ing-room on the ground-floor with windows 
immediately on the street, protected by the 
perpendicular iron grating which the climate 
demands instead of window-sash. 

Looking into one of these windows, one 
could see that the furnishing of the apart- 
ment was in Cuban style: a large rug in the 

; middle of the checkered marble floor, and 
ten cane arm-chairs standing around its 
edge. This is notable, as it was rumored 
that the gentleman and his niece had 
brought many of the manners and customs 
of the “ States” with them. All the appoint- 
ments of the room were costly, and the vases, 
pictures, and statuettes, which were plenti- 
ful, were gems of art. 

“Monasterio says so,” remarked the col- 
onel, “and there is no deceiving him in that 
direction ; next to sefloritas, statuettes are 

| his maddest passion. You will know the 
place by the very large zaguan” (carriage- 
way through the house). ‘“ There is an emp- 
ty space across the way with a few old foun- 
dation stones on it, and some acacias—” 

“You forget,” breaks in a slender youth 
whose gaiter toes turn up marvelously, 
“that Sefior Justiniani is building directly 
opposite. Certainly. Monasterio selected 

| the site, and is to be builder as well as de- 

signer. It is to be a perfect palace, I am 
told, Sefior Justiniani.” 

The suffering don answered only with his 
shoulders, and the young man understood 
that he had spoken overboldly. The don 
| rose to leave the place, but before he reach- 
|ed the street he heard two handsome fel- 
|lows on the stairway say that “the only 
|two who had the privilege of stopping at 
her drawing-room window were Monasterio 
and Simpson,” and he knew they meant the 
Sefiorita Luisa. 

V. 

“ Ees a fas’-a woark-a-man—Monasterio,” 

| said Don Joaquin, in one of his brighter 
moods, to the Englishman. But the En- 

' glighman answered only with a surly grunt. 
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He had come to loathe the architect; for 
Monasterio in love-making was little short 
of a genius, while he, though he trudged up 
and down the Calle del Obispo at a broad- 
footed English trot until the very sparrows 


knew him, and though he had José to help | 


him, made slow progress. When the sefior- 
ita had first landed, Monasterio had follow- 
ed her in a cab (as is proper for Cuban ad- 
mirers to do), and had marked her dwelling. 


The next evening he had passed it on the | 


farther side of the way; the third evening 
he had stood on the corner and drawn forth 
his handkerchief with a coy flirt; on the 
fourth he had crossed over and bowed. 


He was a handsome man, maybe a little | 
light of frame, but with a clear olive skin, | 
bright black eyes, and a harmless boyish- | 


ness of face that helped to excuse the su- 
perabundant locks which his delicate artist 
fingers kept tossing up. ° 

It was merely the artist, however, not 
the man, whom the “ proud seiiorita,” as the 
neighbors called her, favored with a recog- 


nition, and it was only when he was the | 


enthusiastic bearer of some lovely bit of 
ornamentation intended for the new house 
that he was certain of a pleasant evening 
chat, to the chagrin of a score of persistent 
passers-by. 

He was, as the don said, a rapid work- 


man. No sooner had the site been finally | 


chosen, where the heart of Don Joaquin, 
like the ashes of Columbus urned in the old 
cathedral, was to have a dwelling-place, 
than the crow-bars had struck in, and the 


harmless little gray lizards that dodged in | 
and out among the stones and rubbish to | 
drink the torrid sunshine, and the yellow- | 


tufted acacias that had planted their feet 


so happily in the crannies, were ousted from | 


their snug homes without writ or apology. 
The old foundations were heaved from their 
beds, spade and mattock ran a six days’ 
race, and from the quarries came stones that 
made the mighty necks of the oxen to trem- 
ble and their sure feet to slip, while the En- 
glishman, leaning from Don Joaquin’s vo- 
lante, said biting things against their cruel 
masters. 
pleased don saw the new foundations fitly 
laid; and as the weeks passed in and out, 
and the beautiful structure began to be a. 
reality, he felt, despite the weary mention 
of the Sefiorita de Grijalva, his spirit some- 
what lightened. 

His heart seemed little by little to build 
into the stately walls as day after day they 
rose, great stones upon great stones—the 
yellow coral rock that holds the island up, 
and which grows younger and more imper- 
ishable as it grows old and gray. It enter- 
ed into the halls of marble, into the freseoed 
chambers, and took delight in the doors of 


precious wood, the pavements of Italian | 


tiles which Monasterio loved, and all that 


In ever so short a time the well- | 


|the architect’s enthusiasm had furnished. 
| poetical in architecture, Spanish in art, o1 
rich and Cuban in display. 

His trouble fell asleep. Even then, it is 
true, it stirred in its slumber; for the very 
artisans had caught the name of the sefiorita 
| over the way, seeing Monasterio and the En- 
glishman so often at the window, and had 
learned to startle thé don with commenda- 
tory allusions to this or that piece of bronze- 
work or tiling as the Sefiorita Luisa’s choice, 

Not only so. The Englishman too made 
her the burden of frequent conversation 
with his friend, and heaped up one more 
annoyance upon a hundred earlier by ask- 
ing at every meeting, ‘“ Have you not seen 
her yet, Justiniani? That’s strange: you've 
never seen her, though you pass her house 
every morning. If you would go by some 
evening, now—” 

“No.” The Cuban made a dark grimace. 

“You'll see her yet, Justiniani; and mar! 
you, when you do you'll say you never saw 
| so fair a woman in your life.” 

“Egecept-a one!” said the don, with a 
slow, imperative bow. 
| “Well,” said Simpson, “wait till you see 


| her. But see here, Justiniani, when you 


| do, you mustn’t steal a march on me, you 
| know.” 

| Even Don Joaquin, plainly vexed, had to 
stnile. 

“Ez ees a quastione I naver-a go’ to ask-a 
no-bothy.” 
| “Oh, confound you, I wouldn’t trust you 
unless you promise!” cried the Englishman, 
whom love had made a little silly. 

“Qr-righ’,” replied the tired don; “I mag-a 
the pro-mise.” 
| One day—how the year had worn round! 
—the house was completed. Nothing was 
wanting save to hang the beautiful rose- 
wood gates at the entrance of the great 
arched carriage-way. Monasterio stood by 
the workmen all day, and then burst in upon 
| the don‘and the Englishman after night-fall, 
as they were pacing, side by side, a room in 
the Hotel de Ingleterra. 
| Allis done! the gates are up! the house 
—your beautiful house—is finished!” He 
east his arms around Don Joaquin’s neck 
and kissed first one cheek and then the 
other, while he patted him with soft ec- 
stasy between the shoulder-blades. 
| The Englishman looked on in mute dis- 
gust. 

Monasterio recommenced: “There is ab- 
solutely nothing to add but the knocker for 
the gate; and oh, could you see that! the 
silversmith will deliver it in a day or two; 
sculptors and anatomists in council could 
not find fault with it; it is a heavenly 
piece of work; silver and gold and blue 
enamel; the design of—softly, sefiors; this 
way a little—of Sefiorita Luisa! I per- 
mitted her. It was the greatest sacrifice 
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I could make to living being. I shall tell | 
her so.” 

“Pish!” said Simpson. “Come, Justini- | 
ani. Monasterio, you will please excuse us.” 

“Buenas noches,” said Don Joaquin, smil- 
ng apologetically, and bowing his architect 
away. 

“A single word,” said Monasterio: “come 
a little later than your wont to-morrow, 


senor, please. Good-night.” 


VI. 

In the Calle del Obispo the sidewalks are 
but twenty inches wide. When, therefore, | 
the Sefiorita Luisa, having risen at an hour | 
which the ladies of Havana call early, walk- | 
ed to the drawing-room window, and leaned | 
her cheek against the iron grating in con- | 
templation of the newly finished mansion, | 
itis not strange that the dark face of a pass- 
er, who happened at the moment to be 
ing his way along the narrow walk, 
very near her own. 

It was the face of Don Joaquin. 

For an instant they were eye to eye; but | 
the sefiorita fell back a step, and he, with | 
all his heart’s blood in his brow, promptly 
touched his hat, murmured apelogetically, | 
and passed across to the new house. A man 
with a pair of compasses began an eager | 
speech to him, but he answered in a mono- 
syllable, and turned to move off. As he 
did so he sent a quick black-eyed glance 
across to the grating, looked on up to the | 
cornice of the house, ran his eye along from | 
one house-top to another, and walked away. 
She had left the window. 

Though the driver of his volante saluted 
thrice, the don passed it without seeing him. 
He saw nothing—nothing! He walked as 
one in sleep; but his heart, which at sight 


pick- | 


came | 


of that form at the window had started and | 


flinched like a sick man when something 

falls, was awake, with the old ery of “Give! 

give!” rising up and dying at the lips. 
Gaining his bed-chamber, he locked him- 


self out of sight and hearing of the world, | 


and fell down, with his head between his 
hands, to hold communion with the foolish 
vow that had wrecked his life. 

O Luisa, Luisa! O God! O cruel, idle vow! 
O morsel of pride for a princedom of love! 
O wretched life at this whipping-post of a 
sworn promise! O blindness! O little, little 
vow, holding the neck to the ground! 0 life! 
O suicide! O shame if the oath be broken! 
O agony if the oath be kept! O Luisa, Luisa! 
and O false friend! and O false and traitor- 
ous counsel! 

It was nearly sunset when he arose. Go- 
ing to a small drawer, above which stood a 
crucifix, he took from it a silver pistol, and 
carefully noting that it was freshly charged, 
thrust it into his bosom. His face was that 
of a man ruined by a cruel fraud, and bent 
on a sudden terrible reprisal. But, “Her 
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| traces his morning wa 


ORT 
face once more first,” he said aloud, took up 
his hat and cane, and walked forth. 
He enters the Calle del Obispo, and re- 
lk. At every step he 
is greeted with the deferential bows of his 
many acquaintances, and returns them meas- 
ure for measure. But there is one acquaint- 
ance in Havana, if he is now in his path, woe 
betide that man! 
Don Joaquin comes in sight of his goal. 
O heart! how hateful looks his gaudy pleas- 
ure-house! Now he 
almost His heart 


stops. 


He d UW nearer, is 


opposite the window. 
Can he command his 
will, yes. 
Can he lift his eyes? 


steps ? By force of 
Yes—no—yes. He 
gathers all his strength; he looks across the 
way. Oh, torture! oh, delight! there 
stands, as she used to stand so often in the 
happy times at Marianao. 

She was leaning gracefully against the 
grating, with one beautiful hand upon it, a 


she 


| slender, softly moulded figure, her upward- 


turned face a little pale, and a light from 
heaven falling upon her head, and making 
tender the gentle majesty of her long down- 
sweeping summer robes. Truly, truly, not 
like the creoles of Cuba. From her fair 
temples the auburn hair waved back in its 
old luxuriance, half caught in 
and half escaping away on her shoulders, 
and one bold ringlet—ah, so well remem- 
bered!—ran round and touched her snowy 
throat. Her single moment 


the comb, 


eyes a were 


| gazing upward; suddenly they turned to 
| his, then fell 


Will she go away? O Love! O Heaven! 
will she stay? 

She stays. 

“ Sefiorita!” One who has grown haggard 
since morning stands close outside the bars. 

“Don Joaquin !” 

Their hearts leaped together. 

For a blissful, all-unmeasured lapse of 
moments the of the 
Spanish tongue trembled through those iron 
bars, each voice to each listener’s ear like 
a long-hearkened-for music coming at last 
across the sea fremrfer-effsummreriglayils. 

The Sefior De Grijalva’s footsteps came 
within hearing. She called him to see “the 
old friend of my girlish days of whom I 
have so often spoken; for whom, too, the 
beautiful house has been built, and whose 
name you insisted was certainly Christiani.” 
And when Monasterio passed the place two 
hours later, he was, in a figure, stabbed to 


low, sweet cadences 


| the heart at sight of a group of three within 


the window that had so long been to him 
the gate of Eden. 
ing good-night to Sefior De Grijalva and to 
Sefior De Grijalva’s sister’s child. Her name 
was not De Grijalva. She had never been 
to France. She had been in Louisiana all 
those six years. 


Don Joaquin was say- 
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But did Don Joaquin go to a happy couch | said the Englishman, looking quietly but 
that night? Ah, no. Memory was wait-| wearily into his eye. 
ing for him, like a creditor, in his bed-cham- “ You has-a play’ the r-rascal !” 
ber, and through all the hours of asleepless| “ Mr. Justiniani,” replied the Englishman, 
night floated, ghost-like, sometimes before | “I went last night to De Grijalva’s to ask 
and sometimes behind him, with the whis-; him for his niece’s hand.” 
per now of the old vow and now of a listless} Don Joaquin’s hand went slowly to his 
promise but lately extorted by a friend. A | bosom. 
friend? A traitor! And on the head ofthe} ‘“Ihad not been there two minutes before 
Englishman he let fall such a silent curse | I discovered that she is your old sweetheart 
as a Cuban can. At a certain hour which| from Marianao. I had never suspected it. 
he seemed to have tixed upon he stood pre-| I foolishly took it for granted that her nan 
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pared to go once more into the streets. He | 
paused and looked forth at a window. 
beautiful harbor of Havana, with all 
bravery of decks and spars and shimmering 
waters, lay asleep in the soft light of the 
moon. The peaceful scene was not without 
its effect upon him. For a moment the tu- 
mult of his mind subsided, and he thought 
within himself how the great heart of a 
true man, thus freighted with hopes and 
enterprises, might lie still with bliss under 
the smile of a fair, true woman. But he 
turned himself, and was gone. 


He went to the Hotel de Ingleterra. The 
object of his search was not there. He ven- 


tured into the Casino, cautiously, fearing to | 


have his haggardness challenged. His en- 
emy was not there. He walked in the shad- 


ows of the Alameda. He was not there. He 


The | 


its | 


| was the same as her uncle’s. I came away. 
Sir, saying to myself that by rights Mr. Jus- 
tiniani ought to be allowed to speak tirst. 
I came to your door last night, but it was 
locked, I know, now, what you were doing. 
I have been walking the streets all night. 
| I’m tired. Now, Sir, I suppose you're ready 
| to commence shooting; if so—” 
| a motion as if to resume his pen. 
| Don Joaquin had something to say. He 
|extended his beautiful hand toward his 
| friend, opened his lips to speak, closed them 
| tightly, swept the trembling hand across 
| his brow, came forward, still mute, and put 
| his hand upon the Englishman’s shoulder. 
His friend rose up. 

| Again the don’s lips parted; one short, 
inarticulate note was all he could utter; h 
| averted his face, covered his eyes, and wept. 


He made 


called a cab and rode into the street, and| Simpson tried to laugh, but failed. “See 
i to the dim number of the wooden-tioored | here, Justiniani,” said he, presently, “we'd 


ia, pie: 


ze counting-room; but when he looked up at | as well do the whole scene now.” He hand- 
Be] its window, all was dark. The night wore| ed the don the familiar little urn. “This 
1 by; all Havana slumbered; lights disap-| has nothing to do with last night’s discov- 
te peared; the footsteps of the dull serengs | eries, you know; I arranged this some time 


Ph conics 


began to echo against the silent walls; yet 
Don Joaquin still paced in and out among 
the lights and shadows. The cock crew, 
but the spectral memory staid. He was 
carried at last by mere vacancy of conject- 
ure to the tish-market; but his enemy was 
not there. 

Early in the morning the vainly sought 
Englishman entered his counting-room and 
sat down at his desk. It was a habit with 
him. But this time he first opened an iron 
safe, and taking from it the tiny silver urn 
that Don Joaquin had once sent him, set it 
on the desk, reseated himself, and began to 
write. Presently he heard a footstep on the 
threshold. He looked up. Don Joaquin 
stood before him. 


Vil. 


But what saw Don Joaquin? A face so 
drawn with anguish that astonishment held 
him fast. 

“ Hello, Justiniani!” said the Englishman, 
huskily; “I was about to write to you. 
What fetches you out so e’rly ?” 

The answer was slow and solemnly pas- 
sionate : 

“T com’-a to keel-a you!” 


ago.” 

Don Joaquin lifted the lid and took out a 
piece of paper. This he unfolded. On the 
back was written in pencil, “To be given to 
Don Joaquin Justiniani in the event of my 
death.” The inside was a check for ten 
thousand dollars, dated some two months 
back. The don made a motion toward tear- 
ing it, but the Englishman prevented him. 

All at once the Cuban’s arms fell about 
his friend’s neck. The Englishman endured 
the torture for a moment, and then said, 
“Oh, come, come, Justiniani; suppose some 
one should come up and catch us this way. 
Go, now, pocket your pride, and—” 

The don sadly shook his head. 

“You mean you'll not break your vow?” 
asked the other. 

“T have-a swear een the chorch.” 

The Englishman mused a moment. 
you will see her?” 

The Cuban made a sign of assent. 

“Well, Justiniani,” said his friend, with 
somewhat more energy, “I want you to take 
a letter to her. You see, I draw out.” He 
forced a smile. “She’s deyvilish beautiful, 
but I don’t want to see her again—under 
the circumstances—at least, not for some 


“ But 








“You'll make a great mistake if you do,”| time. Still, it wouldn’t be just gentlemanly 
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for a fellow to go as far as I have and then | 
walk off without a word of rhyme or reason, 
you know. D’ye see, Justiniani ?” 
" «J taga the lettre,” said the don. 

“And I want you to help me in other 
ways to-day, Justiniani, for I sail for Vera 
Cruz by the royal mail steamer.” 

The Cuban looked up from the floor, pain- 
fully surprised. 

“Qh, it’s only business,” said the English- 
man; “besides, I sha’n’t be gone but six | 
months. Anyhow, old fellow, don’t you see 
how it willbe? DonJoaquin and Simpson 
can’t be the old chums they were, now you 
and she—” 

“Boat I have-a swear-a—” 

“Never you mind that,” said the English- 
man, with a nod that the Cuban ought to 
have understood. ‘ You just deliver the let- 
ter that I’ll write to-day.” 

“Boat-a—” 

“Oh, Justiniani, be quiet 
glishman. 

The don ceased. 

“Will you help me ?” asked the English- 
man. 

“Yaz-n.” 

So all that forenoon the busy alleys of 
Havana saw the volante of Don Joaquin— 
conspicuous even there for the opulence of 
its silver trappings—hurrying from place to 
place; and now the Englishman, and now 
the Cuban, with busy countenances, stepping 
in and out. The hour of noon passed, and 
the Englishman’s letter was not prepared. 
Then came the regular afternoon shower, 
during which the letter was written; and 
when the rain had passed away, the don’s 


"” 


said the En- 


flashing volante, with its front curtain close- | 


ly drawn, rumbled around the Plaza de 
Armas, and entered the Calle del Obispo. 

“You see, Justiniani,” said the Briton, 
“Tll keep dark in the volante, and you'll 
just knock at the zaguan, and send up the 
letter, saying that yowll wait for an an- 
wer.” 

Don Joaquin only nodded assent. 


small glass window in the curtain of the 
volante. 


with the air of a happy man. 


“Oh, he’s a bloody fool!” said the English- 


man. 

A moment afterward the volante flourish- 
ed up to the door, and Don Joaquin knock- 
ed, delivered the letter, and waited. 

The servant who took it, after a consid- 
erable absence, returned, and asked him in. 
But the servant had made a mistake. 

As the door of the drawing-room, stand- 
ing ajar, was silently pushed open by his | 
usher, and Don Joaquin stepped from the 
pavement of the zaguan to the threshold, | 
he saw before him, standing in the centre | 
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|} marble floor. 


He was | 
frowning at what he saw ahead through the | 


His friend looked, and beheld the | 
agile Monasterio just bowing backward from | 
the seforita’s window, and tripping away | 


| 
| 
| 


of the apartment, the Sefiorita Luisa. Her 
face was turned away. The Englishman’s 
letter had been absently let fall upon the 
In her hands, in its blue satin 
cushion, lay a small,costly toy. She seemed 
gazing upon it with admiration; and in the 
unconsciousness of her fancied seclusion, 
her lovely form had happened upon such a 
graceful attitude as might well have kindled 
a colder eye than that of Don Joaquin. 
Turning at the sound of his footstep, she 
blushed with surprise, and never, to that 


| . ‘oe 
| moment of her life, had she looked so beau- 


tiful. 

She quickly smiled, but not without a cer- 
tain faint sadness, and as she advanced to- 
ward him, the word that was upon her lips 
escaped unuttered, and her blush deepened. 
For an instant she seemed almost to betray 
a look of alarm. She stopped as the don 
started forward, and dropped her glance, 
then by an effort looked at him and spoke 
as one who must. 

“Sefior Justiniani,” she tremblingly said, 
“your architect has left for me to admire—” 


| the faltering speech broke of its own weak- 


ness. “I owe you, Don Joaquin—I have 
owed you—oh! I have served pride for six 
years—we have both suffered—my debt.” 
Her tears brimmed over. She stood close 
before him, silent, with downcast eyes, and 
by a little tremulous effort lifted the burden 
of her hands into his. 

Well, I say, it was, after all, only a costly 
toy, the knocker at whose knocking the 
beautiful gates of his beautiful home were 
to open; but itwas the finest in Cuba—the 

| silver effigy of the sefiorita’s own hand ten- 
dering a small golden pomegranate. 


The Justinianis never allowed their dear 
Simpson to sail for Vera Cruz. But when 
the sobbing Monasterio said he must go to 
Matanzas to see his wife, they let him depart. 

He wept all the way. 
| 





THE FLORIDA PIONEERS. 
By WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 


Sray, love; for see! the sinking moon 
Has drawn apart the braids of rain, 
To look on happy fields of grain, 
And grove and garden full of June— 
The husks-that fold in monochrome 
The sweet small kernel of our home. 


Long vistas of clear atmospheres, 

Like mirrors that repeat themselves ; 
Low dirges, as by ledgy shelves 

Of brook-falls, constant in the ears; 
And palms and pools where herons wait, 
Narcissus-like, to meditate. 


How changed from that black Abaddon 
We looked on first, that seemed to scold 
In saw palmetto! vines that hold 

The live-oak, like Laocoon ; 

But, cleft, the rough, thick-sharded pine 
Gives aromatic fruit of wine. 
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To clear away that outer bark 

What work we had! what make-believes 
Of cheerfulness those troubled eves, 

As children whistle after dark, 

When progress seemed to balk the will, 
Like a blind horse in a crushing mill! 
The strayed ox and the balky team; 
‘The cyclone rending through the grain ; 
The wood’s fire, like a burning rain 
That flowed off in a scathing stream— 
We've had them ali since first we planned 
To own a rood of cow-penned land.* 


Ease came, unconsciously as sleep 
When slept the boy Endymion ; 

Like tired oxen coming on 

By sheaves of wheat and herds of sheep 
And falling days, as blossoms shed 
Their leaves to keep the fruit instead. 


You smile, and call me patriarch. 
The Southern sun has made the man, 
And every year has laid a tan 

Since baby shipped his Noah’s ark, 
And saw the pearl-coat minnows rise, 
To call them pretty water-flies. 





His plaything scraped by dismal isles, 
Like ours, when baby had the croup, 
O God! to hear him gasp and roup, 
And not a doctor in thirty miles, 
And we unskilled to know or do 

But ask God's help! He gave it, too. 


Around us ebbed and flowed the change 
Of town lot, store, and mill and school; 
A slow tide, freshening sink and pool, 
Of farm land eating up the range— 
Around about us, little wife, 

The slow, sweet percolating life. 


By that, and by the timely stitch, 

And not a railroad* taxed and ground 
From the public purse, it all came round 
In the orange grove, and we are rich. 

To think! ’twas just six years ago 

We came—out of Chaldee—love, you know, 


That is the epic. See! the moon 

Is down, and, like a rock-cut pool, 

So deep and sweet, so dark and cool, 
The night fills up the sills of June. 
A nation’s epic. Homes like ours 
Are the native seed: America flowers. 








* Land on which the stock has been turned over- 
night for a month or two to tramp and manure it—a 
common preparation of farmer and fruit grower. 


| * Orange County, without railroad help, or metal or 
mineral, has by its orange groves alone increased in 
wealth from twenty to a hundred fold in six years. 








Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


> gs is old, old, good old Christmas gone? 
Nothing but the hair of his good gray 

old head and beard left? Well, I will have that, 
seeing I can not have more of him.” ‘These are 
the words, quoted from ‘‘ Hue and Cry after 
Christmas,” which Irving prefixes to his papers 
upon the holiday in the Sketch-Book. Horace 
Binney Wallace, of Philadelphia, said, in his se- 
vere criticism upon Irving, that his works fur- 
nished the original and model of Dickens's de- 
scriptive manner, and mentions the ‘* English 
Stage-Coachman” in the Christmas series as the 
preliminary study for the elder Weller. But is 
not the same series also the prelude of the great 
Christmas revival which came in with the Christ- 
mas Carol and all of Dickens’s and Thackeray's 
Christmas books? Certainly Irving in a sense 
introduced Christmas to us. ‘That is, he recall- 
ed and vividly reproduced the spirit of heartiness, 
of universal hilarity and hospitality and good 
feeling, which are traditionally associated with 
the old, old, good old Christmas to which he ap- 
peals. Thackeray says that there is no doubt 
Dickens's holiday stories were the cause of an 
amazing conviviality and good-fellowship, and 
Irving’s sunny and cheery description of the 
Christmas games and dinner and general festiv- 
ity immensely quickened the observance of the 
day in this country. When it was objected that 
his description was antiquated and that his story 
lost probability because the customs were obso- 
lete, Irving replied that he had seen almost every 
thing that he described in the country on the 
skirts of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, where he 
passed the holidays of one of his years in England. 
The Puritan element in this country long held 
old Christmas at bay. In Virginia, however, 





. 
and wherever the Establishment was paramount, 
there were relics of the traditional day. But as 
the Puritan rigor relaxed, and the national in- 
fluence of the great Irish and German immigra- 
tion began to be felt, a more festal spirit was 
developed, a more evident fondness for pleasure 
and enjoyment appeared, until now New York, 
at least, observes the day not less than any other 
of the great capitals of the world. Even New 
England memories which are not very long can 
recall the scant honor that was paid to the day. 
The Easy Chair knew one little fellow who had 
some feeling for the festival, picked up in some 
old book in the public library of a New England 
town, and which contained glowing descriptions 
of the ancient customs—the lighting of the Yule- 
clog, the stirring and the quaffing of the mighty 
wassail-bowl, the bringing in of the boar’s head, 
the entrance of the mummers, and, above all, the 
kissing under the mistletoe. ‘The boy's fancy 
was so alive that he counted the days and the 
hours to the blessed morning, and when Christ- 
mas-eve came he walked in a glory of dreams. 
Yet there was no sign of Christmas in the little 
town—no peal of chimes, no generous expectation 
of Santa Claus, None the less he went into the 
street and believed that every body shared his 
feeling, and that before he fell asleep that night 
he should hear the waits softly singing in the 
moonlight on the snow. ‘The little head lay long 
intent upon the pillow, waiting for the solemn 
music, but the boy was sound asleep before he 
heard it. ‘The next morning, alas! was like all 
other mornings. ‘There had been no stocking at 
the fire-place, there was no green in the win- 
dows, there was no sign of Christmas. The lit- 





tle boy began the morning ruefully, no longer 





feeling that every body was secretly conscious of 
the day. If he thought of ‘*‘ Dame Mince-Pie” 

and ** Roast Beef” and the Lord of Misrule, it 

was as of the loved and forever lost. It was 

not a sense of personal grief only that oppress- 

ed him, but a feeling of something exceptionally 

wrong and monstrous in such disregard of such 

a day. At length, when his mother asked him 

what made him so sober and cross, the boy an- 

swered it was because Christmas had been for- 

gotten. The good mother, to whom Thanksgiv- 

ing was the high feast of the year, slipped out of 

the house, and presently gave the young protest- 

ant a purse with a bright silver piece as his 

Christmas-box. ‘That was something, and the 

boy ran to the confectioner’s, an old Frenchman 

who had been settled in the town many years, 

nd who rose to wait upon his customer. ‘The | 
Christmas confectioners’ shops of to-day ure bow- | 
ers of bliss, and tempt every youngling to spend | 
his whole fortune, if only amidst the embarrass- 

ment of riches he could decide what to buy. But | 
in the old Frenchman’s shop in the quiet town | 
there was no recognition of the festival—no sprays | 
of hemlock, no ground-laurel over the door or in | 
the windows, no piles and pyramids of unimag- 

inable boxes of comfits and every kind of fresh 

and delightful candy. ‘The old familiar sugar- 

plums were ranged upon the old familiar shelves, 

ind the same ancient cakes pined and withered | 
under the same dim glass. ‘The boy was vague- 
ly conscious of this bareness, but he had still a 
distinct knowledge that almond candy was his 
toothsome choice, and the old Frenchman grave- 
ly weiZhed out the small measure. As the buyer 
took out his new purse to pay, with a sudden im- | 
pulsive hope to find some spark of sympathy, he 
held it up and said, in a bashful way, ‘* That’s 
my Christmas present.” 

‘What's dat you say, little boy ?” replied the 
Frenchman. 

‘“‘That’s my Christmas present.” 

“*Christmas! Christmas!” exclaimed the old | 
man, impatiently. ‘‘ No, no: nobody know | 
Christmas here !” 

There was such a depth of scornful repudia- 
tion of a community that knew not Christmas, 
and by implication such a profound and hearty | 
regard for it in his own heart, in the tone and 
air of the old Frenchman, that the boy was sat- 
isfied, and felt that his deep longing for some | 
due observance of the day had been satisfied by 
the suppressed but immense feeling of the old 
Frenchman. 

But in that quiet town Christmas has doubt- 
less come to his own again; and even in that | 
earlier time when it had no honor, the little Epis- 
copal church was dressed with evergreen sprays, 
and a little later ifs bell was rung on Christmas- 
eve. Yet the charm of that sound and the as- 
sociations that it awakened were doubtless due 
to the papers in the Sketch-Book that described 
the holidays at Bracebridge Hall. Now it is a 
great and universal holiday, the happiest of the 
year, It is the feast of brotherly love, which is 
the essential doctrine of the religion that it com- 
memorates. And what eating and drinking! 
What immense good cheer! ‘That comes from 
our Northern blood, from the ancestors who did 
not figure a heaven of harps and hymns, but a 
Walhalla of wassail-bowls and endless quaffing 
of mead :—no sarsaparilla runnings, but liquid 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


| before their English visit. 


~ 





fire burning through immortal veins. Dickens's 
Christmas has been called gross and sensual—a 
feast made by the butcher and baker—the kind 
of Christmas that Kenny Meadows used to draw 
in the J//ustrated News, where bald old gentle- 
men pledge in flowing bumpers shriveled but 
still gay dames in caps, and the red-faced cook 
brings in a smoking plum-pndding large enough 
to feed a city, and the whole world guzzles and 
gorges. But although Dickens is sympathetical- 
ly just to the beef and pudding, it is the kind and 
generous heart which the profuse table symbol- 
izes that is his real text. The spirit of his Christ- 
mas stories gives an appetite for doing good 
things as well as eating them; the heart and 
the hand are to open as well as the house; the 
carol that he sings is peace and active good-will 
to men; the chimes that he rings are the accord 
of charity, patience, fidelity, unselfishness, with 
real happiness and genuine success, ‘There are 
wisé critics who think that they have disposed of 
Dickens by calling him a sentimentalist. What 
is the Sermon on the Mount? What is the soul 
of all religion, what is morality itself, but senti- 
ment? 


Tue chief event of the antumn to many seri- 
ous persons was the preaching and singing of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, whose object was 
to produce a revival of religion, That is the 
daily object of all good persons. But with this 
particular effort there has been so much that is 
known as sensational and spectacular that, with- 


| out condemning the movement as useless or worse, 


certainly very many of those same serious per- 
sons have fallen to thinking of the degree of serv- 
ice to right living which is rendered.by such pro- 
ceedings. ‘The evangelists were not unknown 
They had preached 
and sung in Brooklyn without producing any re- 
markable impression. But soon after they crossed 


| the sea and began to preach in England and Scot- 


land, rumors returned to us which recalled the 
days of the Wesleys and Whitefield. ‘Their story 
—the story of the early Methodists—is one of the 
most striking and touching in history. ‘There 
were, of course, good men and women enough in 
the Established Church, but its forms had become 
so outwardly formal that the conduct of clergy- 
men seeking to be made bishops, and of bishops 
seeking preferment, is painful to read of, and that 
emotion, fervor, ardent aspiration and expres- 
sion, which had been always associated with pi- 
ety and religion as of their very essence, were 
decried under the name of enthusiasm. 

The Bishop of London warned George White- 
field against enthusiasm. It was warning a night- 


ingale against singing. But he feared to shock fine 


society. It was like the anxious clergyman warn- 
ing Peter Cartwright in a whisper to be careful 
what he said, because General Jackson had just 
come into the church. But Peter, with all the 
spirit of the first Methodists, replied audibly: 
** And who is General Jackson? If he does not 
look to the saving of his soul, God will damn him 
as surely as a Guinea negro.” ‘The agonized 
clergyman went next morning to apologize to 
General Jackson for the plain-speaking of Cart- 
wright. Probably he thought, in the spirit of 
the French monseigneur, that God would think 
twice before damning General Jackson. The 
Bishop of London—and in perfect good faith— 
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would have warned the stern old Covenanters in 
the mountains of Scotland against enthusiasm, 
and he would have prayed the early Christians 
in the Catacombs to beware of it, unheeding that 
it was enthusiasm which had brought to England 
and planted there the religion of which he was a 
minister. The Chancellor of Bristol would not 
allow the enthusiast to preach in Redcliffe church. 
But he went four miles out of the town to a wild 
common inhabited by savage colliers. A hun- 
dred came stupidly to hear him. Soon came 
twenty thousand, full of emotion, the tears leay- 
ing ‘* white gutters” on their black cheeks. 

The astonished clergy and undoubtedly ‘the 
better classes” of society all agreed with the re- 
mark of the Weekly Miscellany, the religious jour- 
nal of the time: ‘*’These rash pretenders, who 
thunder out damnation at random, without study, 
experience, thought, or judgment, deserve punish- 
ment much more than ignorant licentiates merit 
the censure of the college for their malpracticts ; 
and as far as any of us, by all fair means, do 
not endeavor to prevent the havoc they make 
among weak people, we are so far answerable for 
the ruin of families as to their temporal welfare 
and peace of mind.” This was the prevailing 
tone. How bitter and contemptuous it was half 
a century later, the sneers of Sydney Smith in the 
Edinburgh Review show. How common it still 
is, the columns of the newspapers illustrate. But 
‘**these rash pretenders” produced an immense 
effect. ‘The cries and convulsions that attended 
their preaching are familiar. ‘They were likened 
to the shouts of the demons who rent the bodies 
of those upon whom Christ exercised His power. 
But it had other results. ‘* Ladies who used to 
wear French silks and French hoops of four yards 
wide, téte de mouton heads [wigs], and white satin 
smock petticoats, are now turned Methodists and 
followers of Mr. Whitefield, whose idea of the 
new birth has so prevailed over them that....they 
now wear plain stuff gowns, no hoops, common 
night mobs, and plain bags for under-clothes.” 

Sydney Smith and his school were of opinion 
that all this was a form of hysteria, and he ridi- 
culed it remorselessly as fatal to noble character 
and to true religion. He published a series of 
incidents, advertisements, etc., taken from vari- 
ous magazines under Methodist control, nearly 
seventy years ago, and they are certainly exceed- 
ingly ludicrous. For instance: ‘* Wanted, by 
Mr. ‘Turner, shoe-maker, a steady apprentice. 
He will have the privilege of attending the min- 
istry of the Gospel. A premium expected.” 
** Wanted, a man of serious eharacter who can 
shave.” ‘* Wants a place, a young man who 
has brewed in a serious family.” But the most 
extraordinary of the advertisements was a letter 
to the Evangelical Magazine of 1807, commend- 
ing a religious hoy for Margate; and this, it 
must be remembered, expressed the sincere feel- 
ing of many persons. 


“ ReLig1ous PAssENGERS AccomMODATED. —T¢ the Ed- 
itor: Six,—It affords me considerable pleasure to see 
upon the cover of your magazine for the present month 
an advertisement announcing the establishment of a 
packet to sail weekly between London and Margate 
during the season, which appears to have been set on 
foot for the accommodation of religious characters, 
one in which ‘no profane conversation is to be al- 
owed.’ 

“To those among the followers of a crucified Re- 
deemer who are in the habit of visiting the Isle of 
Thanct in the summer, and who, for the sea-air or 





from other considerations, prefer traveling by 
such a conveyance must certainly be a desix 


water, 
! 4 eratum, 
especially if they have experienced a mortification sim. 


ilar to that of the writer, in the course of the last sum- 
mer, when shut up in a cabin with a mixed multitude 
who spoke almost all languages but that of Canaan’ 


Totally unconnected with the concern, and personally 
a stranger to the worthy owner, I take the liberty of 
recommending this vessel to the notice of my fellow- 
Christians, persuaded that they will think themselves 
bound to patronize and encourage an undertaking that 
has the honor of the dear Redeemer for its professed ol)- 
ject. It ought ever to be remembered that ever 


talent 
we possess, whether large or small, is given us qn trust 


to be laid out for God; and I have often thought that 
Christians act inconsistently with their high profes- 
sion when they omit, even in their most common and 
trifling expenditure, to give a decided preference to 
the friends of their Lord....I am, Mr. Editor, your 
obliged friend and sister in the Gospel, E. T.” 


This is so foreign to the modern metliods of 
religious expression that it seems almost revolt- 
ing. Itis such a grotesque blending of the most 
spiritual and sublime emotions with the most or- 
dinary and material associations that it seems to 
be more than an offense against good taste, and 
to be what is usually called blasphemous. ‘To 
a temperament like Sydney Smith’s, who was a 
type of the cultivated, conservative, common- 
sense Englishman of his time, it was so repulsive 
as to seem the hollowest cant and hypocrisy. It 
is to the same feeling that we owe Dickens’s 
Stiggins and Chadband, and Thackeray’s picture 
of the ‘‘Serious Paradise” at Clapham in the 
opening chapters of The Newcomes, and the ludi- 
crous play of The Serious Family. They were 
all satirical and farcical shafts leveled at Wesley's 
and Whitefield’s Methodism become formalism. 
But neither Dickens nor Thackeray would have 
satirized the profound earnestness and prodig- 
ious effect of early Methodism, and the modern 
English novel may well set off Dinah in Adam 
Bede against any of the Chadband fraternity. 

But ‘‘ revivalism” did not begin with the Meth- 
odists. ‘The great awakening in New England 
of which Jonathan Edwards was the chronicler 
preceded the excitement in England, and when 
John Wesley read the account he wrote in his 
journal, ‘‘ Surely this is the Lord’s doing, and it 
is marvelous in our eyes.” Soon afterward the 
‘* manifestations,” as they were called, began un- 
der the influence of his preaching—the cries and 
shrieks and convulsions and trances and fits which 
are in a lesser degree familiar in the history of 
American revivals. ‘The degree is less because 
there is probably no class of people in America 
who attend revival meetings like that to which 
the early Methodists preached—the Kingswood 
colliers, and those who were too ignorant and 
brutish ever to enter a church. Here, again, to 
the typical respectable Briton, like Sydney Smith, 
the preachers who produced such effects could 
only seem a kind of mountebank, and all the Cav- 
alier contempt of the Roundhead in the previous 
generation broke forth in the feeling of the Es- 
tablishment toward the ‘ fanaticism” of Dissent. 
*¢* Mr. Shufflebottom, of Bungay, gave the charge,” 
wrote the clerical wit in scornful italics’ Anda 
little later he quotes sardonically from a Baptist 
missionary record : 

“Brotrner Carey’s Prety at Sea.—Brother Carey, 
while very seasick, and leaning over the ship to relieve 
his stomach from that very oppressive complaint, said 


his mind was even then filled with consolation in con- 
templating the wonderfu! goodness of God.” 


It is very interesting to contrast with the 
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preaching of Wesley and Whitefield and its ef- 
fects the work of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
in England. ‘There has been no such religious 
sensation since the time of the Methodists, and 
the tone of the press was remarkabie for its free- 
dom from the aggressive contempt and bitterness 
of the treatment of the earlier movement. ‘The 
general feeling was—and it has survived the de- 
parture of the preachers—that it had done very 
much more good than harm by quickening the 
consciences of those who would otherwise have 
remained torpid and dull. But this, of course, 
leads to the further question, Has it aroused the 
consciences of poor men and women to the res- 
olution of living better lives in this world, of be- 
ing pure and temperate and truthful and chari- 
table, as well as to the desire of saving their 
souls from future woe? ‘This is the great ques- 
tion that confronts every religious revival or 
movement. It challenges Methodism itself. Did 
the marvelous eloquence of Whitefield, the fer- 
vent exhortation of John Wesley, the songs that 
his brother Charles sweetly sang—did the heroic 
endurance and lofty devotion and untiring zeal 
of the early Methodists not only amaze and en- 
rage the Establishment, and array public opin- 
ion and mob violence against the preachers, and 
melt and console and terrify the poorest and 
most neglected people in England, but did it 
make them better? Did crime diminish? ‘Does 
history record that society became more peace- 
ful, more charitable, more humane? Did the 
preaching and the praying and the singing issue 
in a higher, purer, nobler national life, or exhale 
in a fruitless, barren emotion, in a conviction of 
sin, but not in honester living? ‘This is the real 
question, and there can be little doubt that it is 
a true answer which says that ‘‘ to the ignorant, 
the depraved, the violent, and to the victims of 
sensual indulgences, it was...... a restorative and 
saving grace.” While apart from the immedi- 
ate, tangible, calculable effect, the contempla- 
tion of a great moral heroism, whether the 
Methodist Wesley confronting the wild mob in 
England, or the Catholic Brebceuf facing the 
savages in Canada, is a tonic and inspiration to 
human life and character every where. 

There is nothing of this imposing aspect in the 
English work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Their utmost persecution was a doubtful prohi- 
bition to preach at Eton. ‘There were no cries 
or convulsions at their meetings. Lords and 
ladies and respected clergymen of the Establish- 
ment sat upon the platform. ‘The newspapers 
were courteous and friendly. Thousands listen- 
ed to them daily and decorously. It is assumed— 
for it can not be known—that their influence was 
salutary. On the other hand, it is alleged that 
such exhortations lead people to suppose that a 
condition of emotional excitement, and not clean 
and honest living day by day, is the essential 
thing, and that as all excitement is followed by 
reaction, a momentary exaltation of this kind 
may have pernicious consequences. Meanwhile 
the notoriety of the preaching in England ex- 
cited great curiosity in this country, so that when | 
the preacher and singer arrived, public expecta- | 
tion was very eager. But in a country of elo- 
quent preaching and of revivals, the success seems 
to have been one of decorous curiosity, and at 
the time when this is written there is nothing | 
comparable in the Moody movement to that of | 


the revival of 1837. It was impossible that great 
erowds should not attend, both becanse of the 
foreign renown of thé movement and of our read- 
iness for any new form of excitement. ‘The well- 
bred crowds who have thronged the hall in which 
the revivalists began their work have listened 
With attention and propriety. A great multitude 
of people always magnetizes itself, and the choral 
singing of a thousand voices is always inspiring. 
Yet it is impossible to read one of Mr. Moody’s 
sermons, as printed in a verbatim report, and not 
feel that however earnest and sincere the preach- 
er may be, the hearer may be very easily confused 
by his words, and mistake a feeling, or a wish, or 
a nervous emotion for a spiritual spring and rev- 
elation. Mr. Moody is an honest man, honest- 
ly anxious to make men better in calling upon 
them to save their souls. But if any susceptible 
youth or maid, charmed and softened with San- 
key’s singing, and excited with the declaration 
of Moody that men can find mercy if they only 
will, and that they should seek the Lord then 
and there—if any such hearer should suddenly 
spring up, joyfully shouting, ‘* Hallelujah! He is 
mine! I have found the Lord, and I am His for- 
ever !’’—does he think what it means to find God ? 
Does he reflect upon the famous saying of old 
Jeremy Taylor, that ‘‘ godly sorrow is but the 
title-page” of good living, that only the good are 
godlike, and they prove that they have found 
God by obeying His commandments ? 

Mr. Moody is not a clergyman, nor is the Easy 
Chair in orders. Its province, as it has been 
sometimes reminded, is the minor morals and 
manners. But what are minor morals, if not the 
obligations of honesty, fidelity, and charity in 
the small, constant, vital relations of life? And 
what is the worth of a revival of religion which 
does not revive these? Who can believe that 
the tide is rising if it does not flood the most se- 
cluded inlet, the remotest shore ? 


Sacactous observers define a poet as he who 
says what every body wishes to say; and grea 


fame is, therefore, a kind of self-applause. We 
rejoice in Shakespeare because he says what we 
think. Indeed, accayding to this view, renown 
is only recognition, and we recognize only what 
we know. But if we praise so warmly the man 
who says what we think, we can not help prais- 
ing the man who does what we would have done. 
Nothing seems easier than to write a poem like 
the ‘* Song of the Shirt.” Poor victims, women 
whose lives are inconceivably sad, and who, as a 
recent case of suicide in New York shows, despite 
every shame, are yet capable of an absorbing pas- 
sion, are found every where in great cities, and 
some morning ‘‘ one more unfortunate” is taken 
drowned from the river, or lies shot or poisoned 
by her own hand on her bed. It is an incident 
most familiar to ordinary experience. We speak 
of it with a shrug or a sigh, and pass on, But 
one day Hood describes it in verse. ‘The passion- 
ate pathos rings and tingies through the common 
heart and conscience. He has said what we all 
felt. How easy it was! It was only to tran- 
scribe the universal emotion. But he alone did 


| it, and his poem becomes an immortal strain in 


literature, and the singer himself is famous for 
the song forever. 

In the same way nothing was easier than to 
put off from a port in Spain, and passing through 
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the Straits of Gibraltar, to push steadily west- | 
ward toward Cathay, and find a new world or a 

new way to the old. Any body, we say, might | 
have done it; but one man did it, and he too | 
is honored and immortal. Any body might have | 
seen the condition of the English jails; but John 

Howard looked at them, and arousing England | 
and the world, made a great reform by simply | 
pointing out what thousands already knew, Sir | 
Samuel Romilly, with other Londoners, knew 


| 


that men were hung every week at Newgate for | 


was stretched from the floor to the ceiling, a dis.’ 
tance of sixty feet, at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. Up this the little child of seven was foreed 
to climb in a paroxysm of fear, painfully crawl. 
ing with the pole in his hands. When he reach- 


ed the top, he put his right foot backward and 


clasped the rope between his first and second 
toes, and so slid down with a frightful rush into 
the arms of the master. ‘There was no net to 
catch him if he fell, and the only provision for 
his safety was a small cord tied around his mid- 








small offenses, and also that juries would not| dle and passed over a block at the top of the 
convict, even upon the clearest evidence, because | stage, the other end being in the hand of the 
they did not choose to hang starving girls for} master. This cord was not as Jarge as an ordi- 
stealing a loaf of bread. He merely told Parlia- | nary clothes-line, and as there was a slack of six 
ment what every honorable gentleman knew, | feet, it would probably have ent the little body 
and the criminal law was reformed and Sir Sam- | in two had it fallen. The child could give little 
uel was famous. In the streets of every great | account of himself when his master was arrested. 
city we have all been in the habit of seeing and | But the testimony of one of the ballet girls tells 
pitying the suffering of horses, and often a gal- | the probable story of his life. 
lant and impetuous man has interfered between 
an abused brute and his tormentor. But our ob- 
servation and sympathy and anger generally ex- 
haled in exclamations. Mr. Bergh’s did not. 
He saw no more than the rest of us, but he did 
a great deal more. He went to the Legislature, 
and obtained the power of the law to stop the 
abuse. Instantly the old spectacle had a new 
aspect. ‘The eyes of the whole community were 
turned threateningly upon the torturers of ani- 
mals; there has been an immense diminution of 
the abuse; and Mr. Bergh has a gracious and| ‘This is one case, like the single horse that you 
humane distinction which he has well won. As| may see kicked and beaten in the street. But 
the poet sings what we all obscurely feel and| summary dealing of the law with such eruelty 
think but can not express, so the practical hu-| brands it to the thoughtless public gaze, so that 
manitarian does what we all see ought to be] the public conscience is awakened. This is the 
done, and what we are glad to have done, but} way in which a high civilization asserts itself. 
what we should not have done ourselves. That of Athens and of Rome was graceful and 
This was curiously illustrated in the case of | splendid, but it was the glory of a few, not of 
the little tight-rope dancer or acrobat known as| a whole community. The test of a high eivil- 
Prince Leo, who was recently rescued from his | ization and its security is sensitiveness to the 





“It was only 
Saturday morning that I saw Leonard whip lit- 
tle Leo terribly. He told him to perform a new 
and very hard feat. Leo tried to obey, but was 
overcome with fear, and fell to the floor when 
half-way through. Without stopping to see if 
the boy was hurt, Leonard beat hinr and kicked 
him. We girls interfered and tried to stop him, 
but he swore at us, and beat the boy all the worse. 
The next time Leo tried the feat, he got through 
all right, and Leonard told him to take care that 
he did not fall again.” 








tormentor by the Society for the Prevention of | general welfare. ‘The active sense of universal 
Cruelty to Children. ‘The very people who were | brotherhood is the mainspring of Christianity as 
encouraging the brutal master to torture the boy | distinguished from other religions. And the so- 
applauded heartily when he was arrested. That | cieties for the prevention of eruelty to children 
shows that there is, under all the excitement of | and to animals are essentially Christian, because 
watching the spectacle, a consciousness that it| they develop and strengthen the consciousness 
is cruel and wrong. ‘The positive action of the | of mutual responsibility and the sentiment of 
society develops that consciousness into active| humanity. Even the pessimist may be consoled 
protest, and the result will undoubtedly be a dis- | by comparing Gérome’s noted picture of the glad- 
continuance of the monstrous practice of training | iators in the Coliseum going to butcher each oth- 
helpless little children by whips and terror and | er to make a. Roman holiday, with the scene at 
torture of every kind to dangerous performances | the Tivoli Theatre when the agents of the socie- 
upon the rope in circuses and theatres. It will | ty arrested the brutal master of Prince Leo. 
teach every person in the audience to reflect that 
the bespangled Prodigies and Phenomenons and THERE is an active movement in England for 
Mademoiselles and Masters are pitiful little vic- | what is called funeral reform. Its object is to 
tims, who are made to risk their lives and limbs, | diminish the enormous and extravagant expenses 
and to their own daily mortal terror, for the bene- | for burials, and it goes so far as to urge the 
fit of some lazy and cruel scoundrel, their master. | discontinuance of mourning apparel altogether. 
The fathers and mothers and children in the au- | The shops for the sale of mourning have long fig- 
dience will be ashamed and indignant, and the | ured sarcastically in many of the English’stories, 
musie and the lights and the spangles and the} and the pomp of grief in the mutes, the empty 
grimaces will not hide from them the real na-| carriages, the nodding plumes, the undertakers 
ture of the scene. of official solemnity, and the general gloomy 
This little fellow, called Prince Leo, was} magnificence of burials have been relentlessly 
brought upon the stage, frightened and trem-| satirized. ‘The other day, in New York, a poor 
bling from head to foot, and made to walk back- | girl of twenty-one ended her dissolute life by 
ward and forward upon a tight rope, carrying a | killing herself, and when she was buried, three 
balancing pole. ‘Then, while his muscles twitched | coaches were hardly enough to carry the flowers 
with terror, he was blindfolded by his tormentor, | which other poor girls—brilliantly wretched, the 
and so sent across the rope again. Then a rope | saddest paupers of to-morrow—heaped upon her 
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coffin. There are many sensitive persons who 
smell in the penetrating scent of tuberoses only 
the shop of the undertaker, so associated is ths at 
flower with funerals. Families who know not 
where to look for food when the ‘‘ bread-winner” 
is dead, bury him at an expense of carriages and 
mourning that is but a mockery. 

In England this is felt to be so serious an evil 
that the movement has become already impor- 
tant. Mr. Gladstone writes to express his sym- 
pathy, but is not willing to say that he approves 
of renouncing mourning altogether. Mr. Bright, 
who comes of Quaker stock, heartily approves 
and commends the example of the Friends, who 
wear no mourning. ‘There is certainly nothing 
more repulsive than the custom which, “when the 
best beloved lies dead in the chamber, turns the 
house of mourning into a millinery shop, and is 
mainly intent that the wife who has ‘lost the friend 
and companion of years shall appear swathed and 

enveloped in thick folds and clouds of erape and 
bombazine, stifling herself and darkening the day 
as she goes. ‘The same show of sorrow is ex- 
tended to the coachman and footmen. Note- 
paper and cards share the gloom. In this ex- 
cess it is but a refined barbarism. It is the 
howling and sitting on the ground and scattering 
ashes on the head, of earlier times and people. 








But while the excess is repulsive, the wearing 
of mourning is a natural instinct. It is not asa 
sign of respect for the dead, but as harmonious 
with a chastened and saddened feeling, and to 
apprise strangers of it, that mourning is worn. 
That it is often and easily abused and made ri- 
diculous is certainly no serious argument. Ifa 
strip of crape or a black glove will spare the 
kindly friend from speaking with a jarring tone 
of jollity, or from saying what he would not and 
could not say if he knew that the shadow of death 
had fallen upon you, why not spare him the real 
pain? Moreover, dress is not only a covering: 
it is an expression; and as you would not sing 
and shout and dance when those you love are 
lately dead, so you naturally seek a sober tone in 
the dress you wear. The funeral reform is time- 
ly and wise, but it may easily become mechanical 
and unreasonable. ‘The custom of wedding gifts 
has become formal and inexpressive. But that 
is not a reason for a reform which would abolish 
them altogether. Even Santa Claus has grown 
into the most intolerable tax-gatherer in many 
households. But what parent, for that reason, 
would blockade the chimney, or lose the exqui- 
site music, beyond waits and pifferari, of hushed 
little voices and pattering little fect in the early 


darkness of Christmas morning ? 





Chitar’s 


CRIBNER AND CO., who published last 
i) year the two sumptuous volumes of travels 
in South America by Paul Marcoy, surpass 
themselves by their publication this year of two 
volumes somewhat similar in general character 
and design, as in their French origin—Spain, 
and India and its Native Princes. Spain is the 
joint product of Baron Cu. Davitvrer and Gus- 


press, the latter the illustrations. ‘The book has 
been known some time to the readers of French, 
but is now for the first time, if we mistake not, 
introduced to English and American readers. 
Spain is a theme admirably adapted to Doré’s 
peculiar genius. Except perhaps his illustrations 
of Dante, we recall nothing from his facile and 
fertile pencil which better accords with the spirit | 


| their English cousins. 
tave Dort, the former furnishing the letter- | 


Fiterary Record. 


funeral service or a bull-fight, and, with a French- 
man’s quick sympathies and versatile nature, to 
see every thing with Spanish eyes and from a 
Spanish point of view. He possesses, too, that 
peculiar vivacity which characterizes most French 
literary travelers, and which is ordinarily so con- 
spicuously absent in the descriptive writings of 
He has neither religious 
bias nor national prejudice; perhaps for young 
readers more pronounced opinions on the moral 
aspects of Spanish life would be desirable, but 
the adult can easily supply for himself these mor- 
al reflections, which, if they were provided by 
the author, would probably be skipped by the 








reader. He that desires to form quickly and 
easily some judgment as to the immediate pros- 
| pects of republicanism in Spain will find some 


of his art: he is always at his best in the semi- | | materials for his judgment in a mere glance at 


grotesque and the w eird. The scenery of Spain, 
with its rocky defiles, its dark and sombre mount- | 
ain passes, its frowning and forbidding precipices, 


the architecture of Spain, never in the truest 


sense simple and sublime, but always salient and | 
romantic, are successfully portrayed. 
character sketches are the feature of the book. 


The Spanish priest and peasant and dancing | world. 


girl and gypsy and beggar, the solemn procession 


bearing the image of a crucified Redeemer, and | ful sigh of aw andering soul after an unknown . 


the bull-fight with all its brutal horrors, the in- 
teriors of the cathedral and of the cigar factory, 


the street dancers and the gypsy ‘‘ wake,” the 
smuggler, the peddler, and the merchant, all pass | 


in a wonderfully varied panorama before you, 
With every variety of fort and face and feature, 


| 


But his | 


| the singularly stolid and brutal faces of these 
Spanish peasants, and he will find abundant light 
by a careful reading of the book. 

But the most sumptuous book of travels of this 
season, if not of any season, is India and its Na- 
tive Princes. ‘The monuments of India are prob- 
ably, its literature is certainly, the oldest in the 

Its philosophy is poetry ; its history is 
romance ; its native religion is the plaintive, piti- 
| God ; its architecture, partaking of the dreamy 
character of its people and the gorgeous charac- 
ter of its scenery and verdure, seems at once a 
| product of the soil and a voice of the soul. There 
is in all the world no mountain scenery more 
| grand than its Himalayas; no field for roman- 







from the dark-faced beauty of the theatre to the | tic exploits more attractive to the hunter than 


horrible, toothless hag, her mother and chaperon, | 


its jungles; no literature more fascinating to the 


The author, like the artist, is very catholic in | scholar than its Rig-Vedas; no gold region more 


his tastes. 


He is equally ready to describe a | alluring to commerce than its wonderfully fertile 
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plains; no religion more curiously interesting to | woven very naturally into his pages; and he is 
the theologian than its parallel but wholly dis- | at once content to fill a second place, and not 
tinct systems, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Moham- | indifferent or careless because it is subordinate - 





medanism, and the religion of the Parsees; no 
people whose hunger for spiritual life, interpret- 
ed by the outcry of their own poets, has made a 


| for the real value and attractiveness of this work 
depend upon the illustrations. In Part I., which 
lies before us—the work is to be completed in ten 


field so attractive to the missionaries of the} parts—there are six full-page pictures, etchings 
Cross. Look at it from what point of view you | by H. Thatcher from pen drawings by Mrs. Great- 
choose—that of the tourist, the hunter, the schol- | orex. She is a true artist, and proves herself 
ar, the merchant, the theologian, or the Christian | to have the soul of art by her rare appreciation 
worker—India is the richest country of the world. | of beauty in very common and even uninterest- 
This is the land which M. Lovis Rovussex«t | ing objects. ‘The view looking up the lower end 


opens to the American reader, with the aid of | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Buckle as a translator, and | 
Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. as publishers. ‘The 
volume contains 317 illustrations and six maps. 
Of the illustrations over one hundred are full- 
page. They are all admirably executed, and in 
an artistic point of view the volume is charac- 
terized by something of the gorgeousness of the 
country which it describes. ‘This is its excuse 
for a binding almost too ornate. ‘The work is 
the result of six years’ study of the land, its 
monuments, religious beliefs and symbols, and 
its history and native civilization. ‘To modern 
India—the India which Great Britain has made 
or marred, the only India which the ordinary | 
tourist ever sees any thing of, the India of rail- 
ways, hotels, and telegraphs—M. Rousselet pays 
very little attention. His enthusiasm was aroused | 
by, and his attention is concentrated upon, what | 
we may call Indian India, to distinguish it from | 
European India. He not only made the entire | 
circuit of the peninsula, he pursued his travels | 
into the heart of the country, and traveled north | 
almost to the heart of the Himalayas, and quite | 
to the borders of Cashmere. He became thor- | 


of Broadway, through the leafy arch of the treés 
of the Battery, is a genuine picture; so is the 
tumble-down old rookery which she tells us is 
the old Jersey ferry-house, Of all the myriads 
who daily pass and repass St. Paul's, we doubt 
whether a score ever recognize the quiet placid 
beauty of the old church-vard, which Mrs. Great- 
orex has not only seen and felt, but so interpreted 
as to make others, far less royally endowed, rec- 
ognize also. In execution the work is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. A certain vigorous rough- 
ness enters into and forms part of the charm of 
etchings; but these are foggy and ill defined, at 
least in some notable cases, lacking that vigor 
and clearness of contour and color which so re- 
markably characterize the best specimens of 
Hamerton’s analogous work, Stronger lines and 
fewer of them would produce a better effect, and 
correct the dimness and irresolution which are the 
chief, if not the sole, faults of these otherwise ad- 
mirable designs. 

We all recognize in the bird an element of ro- 
mance, Its flight is the very poetry of motion. 
Its wing beats are rhythmical. But it requires 
genius to discover and disclose to others, as JuLus 


oughly familiar, also, with the social life of the | Mtcuexet has done in his last book, Zhe Insect 


people. He seems to be a man of rare tact, and 
that winning and flexible character so peculiar 
to the Frenchman, and to have been able to com- 
mend himself to the good graces of the Indians 
of all ranks, perhaps the more readily from the 
contrast which he presented to the austere, re- 
served, and cold-blooded Englishman. He thus | 
succeeded in entering private houses, witnessing 
domestic and other fétes, penetrating even into 
temples ordinarily closed to the stranger, and thus 
obtained the materials for a picture of the inner 
life of the people, and in some instances of scenes | 
and features which are so rapidly disappearing | 
before the spirit of progress, which has pervaded | 
even India, that they may probably never be seen | 


(Thomas Nelson and Sons), the same poetry, ro- 
| mance, divinity, which he so successfully inter- 
| preted in his pen pictures of the bird and the 
mountains. If we desired to inspire in any one 
a love of science, we would commend to him one 
of these volumes of Jules Michelet. He imparts 
all the attributes of soul to these little creatures. 
Ile writes of them less in the spirit of a modern 
scientist than in that of a Hebrew prophet and 
poet. He transforms even the spider, and 
awakens at once our pity for his misanthrop- 
ical loneliness and our respect for his patient 
industry. ‘This poetic, sympathetic, spiritual 
character of his observations and descriptions 
is indicated by some of his titles—‘*Compas- 





» heart of India and her peoples. 


again. He writes purely as a narrator; looks| sion;” ‘The Orphan: its Feebleness ;” ‘'The 
upon all that he sees with the eve of sympathy; | Home and Loves of the Spider.” His general 
commends rather than criticises; and though his | divisions are threefuld—Metamorphosis; Mission 
pictures of Indian life, character, and religion may | and Arts of the Insect ; Communities of Insects. 
be somewhat less coldly accurate than if they had | His material is his own personal and painstaking 
been written in a more critical spirit, they are | observations of their habits and methods. Some- 
really more truthful, because they represent not | times, perhaps, his imagination perceives what 
merely the outward semblance, but also the inner the unaided eye could not see. Sometimes his 
| deductions are those of a poet rather than of a 

In Old New York from the Battery to Bloom- | purely scientific scholar. But he sees much of 
ingdale (G. P. Putnam's Sons) Mrs. GREaTOREX | the true life of this insect world which men gen- 
and M. Desrarp conduct the reader the entire | erally do not see; and what some will perhaps call 
length of Manhattan Island, for the purpose of | imagination would be more justly entitled insight. 
showing him, not the prosaic pride of its present, | ‘There are few men who would feel remorse for 
but the picturesque beauties of its past. ‘The | having killed a bee that had invaded their sleep- 
letterpress in such a work as this is no small | ing-room, and still fewer who would have watch- 
test of the literary capacity of the writer, and | ed the stunned intruder with pitying eyes till he 
M. Despard fulfills his difficult task well. His | recovered his consciousness, came back to life, 
descriptions are simple; historic sketches are' and sprang away at a bound. There are few, 
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chevefore; that would have detected the calcula- | 
ting cunning of the bee. ‘There is a special ad- 
vantage in the insect world as a theme of study, 
in that it requires no instruments but eves, and 
no preparation — but patience. Light a lamp on 
a summer evening in the country, open the win- 
low, and in twenty minutes your table will be 
cov ered with the material for your investigations. 
Then watch. Read Michelet’s The Insect first ; 

in it are abundant suggestions of points for your | 
study. You will be astonished, if you pursue 

your investigations in his spirit, to find how much 

there is of poetry, and how much of real mental 

and moral life, in the bugs that have hitherto 

aroused only your repugnance or your fear. ‘The 
140 illustrations by Giacomelli are exquisite— | 
only inferior to those of The Bird because the 
theme is less capable of artistic variety and | 
beauty. 

The same artist illustrates Mrs. TrimMer’s | 
Ilistory of the Robins (‘Thomas Nelson and Sons). | 
‘The same study of nature is apparent in the great | 
variety of pictures, in all of which birds, in most 
of which robins, are almost the sole figures, The | 
book itself, under guise of a story, conveys to | 
children, for whom it is especially written, Valu- 
able information respecting the nature and habits, 
the life, food, and dangers, of our common gar- 
den birds, and, what is perhaps more important, 
can not fail to awaken the hearty sympathy of 
youthful readers for the feathered tribe. The | 
boy that reads this book will never rob a nest, or | 
stone a robin, or use one as a mark for his shot- | 
gun, unless he is a confirmed and irredeemable 
burglar and assassin—of birds. 

The Dresden Gallery (George Routledge and | 
Sons) ranks among the finest illustrated books 
of the season, It contains fifty examples of the | 
old masters, selected from the famous Dresden | 
Gallery, reproduced by photography, which the 
title-page entitles ‘‘ permanent,” as a guarantee 
against fading. ‘Titian, Correggio, Holbein, Paul 
Veronese, Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt are 
among the artists represented. ‘The selection em- 
bodies a large variety of theme and treatment, 
as well as of schools and of individual artists. 
Tragedy, comedy, peace, war, repose, action, 
sacred and domestic scenes, are intermingled. | 
Each picture is accompanied with a very brief 
description, and a paragraph respecting the artist, 
which gives, however, little more than his birth 
and death and school of art. Something more 
of biographical and critical matter would have 
enhanced the value of the work for the great 
body of readers. As it stands, it is a fine col- 
lection of photographic reproductions of remark- 
able works by remarkable artists. 

Farm Legends, by Wixi Carveton (Harper | 
and Brothers), does not rival in humor or pathos | 
its predecessor and companion volume, Farm 
Ballads, by the same author. It is the law of 
literature that the cream always rises to the top, | 
and the first skimming is the best. But, com- 
parisons forgotten, the reader's heart will warm 
to the writer on the perusal of the preface, and | 
it certainly will not be chilled by reading the po- | 
ems which follow. ‘In this book the author | 
has aimed to give expression to the truth that | 
with every person, even if humble or debased, | 
there may be some good worth lifting up and 
saving; that in each human being, though re- | 
vered and seemingly immaculate, are some faults 


| 


| 
| 


w hich « deserve pointing out ft and ¢ correcting ; and 
that all circumstances of life, however trivial they 
may appear, may possess those alternations of 
the comic and pathetic, the good and bad, the 
joyful and sorrowful, upon which walk the days 
and nights, the summers and winters, the lives 
and deaths, of this strange world.” ‘This is in- 
deed ‘* the truth of things,” and this divine trath 


| would suffice to impart the flavor of genuine po- 


etry to these simple legends even if there were 
not, as there are, marked literary excellences, 
especially a notably smooth poetic form, and very 
considerable vigor in character drawing. But the 
peculiar charm, the characteristic magnetism, 
of the book is in the broad human sympathies 
which pervade its pages. ‘The illustrations are 
characterized by vigor both of conception and ex- 
ecution. 

Mabel Martin, by J. G. Wurrtier (J. R. Os- 
| good and Co. ), is subst antially a reproduction of 
| the “Witch's Daughter,” published some years 
ago in Home Ballads. It now appears in an il- 
lustrated edition, with designs by Mary A. Hal- 
lock, J. J. Harley, * R. Waud, and 'T’. Moran, 
engraved by A. V. Anthony. ‘The song is 
a quiet song, and aia singer a sweet but calm 


| singer, whose story is a simple one of bitter sorrow 


cured by love. ‘The artists have in this respect 
caught the spirit of the book, and the pictures 
are quiet in tone, as befits the theme and the poet. 
It is characteristic of Whittier to give, as a por- 
| trait of the witch, one 
“who turned, in Salem's jail, 
Her worn old Bible o’er and o’er 
When her dim eyes could read no more.” 


And it is characteristic, perhaps equally charac- 


| teristic, of Mary Hallock to give a picture of 


the old woman to whom your heart instantly 
warms. ‘The conventional old hag is neither in 
picture nor in poem. Even in the representation 
of her execution the stern spirit of the Puritans 
has been caught and preserved by an illustration 


which does not lack strength, yet does not pos- 


sess a single hideous feature or figure. ‘The vol- 


}ume is worthy to compare with Longfellow’s 
| Hanging of the Crane, of last year, which in size 
| and general structure it resembles. 


Martin Farquyar Tuprer’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy (James Miller) is one of those books con- 


| cerning which the popular verdict and the eritic- 


al verdict are directly opposed. ‘The critics all 
laugh at it, the people will read it. ‘This edition 
is accompanied with sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions, mezzotint. We judge that they have been 
adapted to the text, not drawn for it, and they 
are decidedly old-fashioned in style, as perhaps 
befits a very old-fashioned poem. Both in a lit- 
erary and an art point of view the work recalls 
the Christmas books of thirty or forty years ago. 


|—A companion to it is Half Hours with the 
| Poets (James Miller). 


The book is a new edi- 
tion of what is a deserved favorite. ‘The illus- 


| trations, which are steel, belong to a school now 


gone by, but the plates are in a good condition, 
and the impression clear and distinct. — bishop 
| Heber's Poetical Works (James Miller) will nev- 
er grow old. Mr. Miller's red-line edition is 
neatly printed, and contains a few steel page il- 
lustrations, which are hardly wortliy the poet's 
numbers. 

‘*'The Mountain of the Lovers” (E. J. Hale and 


| Son) is the first and the largest poem in a new 
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volume by Paut H. Hayne. It is founded on 
an old legend of the miscalled chivalric age, so 
the poet tells us, though to us the legend is new. 
The tragic end is unexpected and disappointing. 
Love so heroic, so self-restrained, so masterful, 
should have proved more than a match for blind 
malignant passion. But for that the old chron- 
icler, not the new, is responsible. ‘*' The Venge- 
ance of the Goddess Diana” is also an ancient 
legend in verse; the rest of the pieces in the 
book are short poems. Mr. Hayne is familiar 
to most American readers as one of our most 
popular verse writers. His imagination sees 


clearly, and his descriptions, especially of exter- | 


nal scenery and circumstance, are pictorial—as 
the perilous ascent of the doomed lovers; his 
fancy is chaste, and his ornamentation refined 
rather than profuse; but the quality which im- 
presses us as predominant in his verse, perhaps 
because of the contrast to most of modern liter- 
ature, especially that written for our papers and 
periodicals, is its perfect finish. Every word is 
well chosen and well placed. The verbal per- 
fection of his verse belongs to the school of 
which Moore and Byron were exemplars. 

The Sunlight of Song (George Routledge and 
Sons) is a collection of sacred and moral poems, 
with original music and illustrations. We have 
no opportunity—so late do we receive the book 
—to try its music; but among the composers we 
observe some of the best modern English ballad 
writers. The songs are nearly, if not quite, all 
religious in their character, and a great improve- 
ment on the sentimental productions with which 
the piano is too often profaned. ‘The illustra- 
tions are fine; some of them are exquisite. The 


whole book is an inspiration, especially to the | 


family which closes the Sabbath with a service 
of home song—and what close could be better? 
— The Shepherd Lady, and other Poems, by JEAN 
InGELOw (Roberts Brothers), is a very attract- 
ive volume. It is printed on thick paper, with 
wide margin and red line. The illustrations are 
designed by Arthur Hughes, Mary A. Hallock, 
G. Perkins, J, A. Mitchell, W. L. Sheppard, F. 
O. C. Darley, and Sol Eytinge. There is con- 
siderable difference in the value of these illus- 
trations, and in some instances the engraver has 
done the artist scant justice, but in its entirety 
the book is a worthy testimonial to the poet. 
The portrait is fine, and the face is one to make 
a fine portrait.—F amous Painters and Paintings, 
by Mrs. Junta A. Suepp (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.), is practically a biographical dictionary of 
famous artists. It is arranged in chronological 
order, so that the reader’may trace the rise and 
progress of art, but a classified index at the end 
gives the means of pursuing inquiries respect- 
ing any artist. The articles are very brief—too 
brief, indeed: a smaller type, less white paper, 
and more matter would have made a more use- 
ful book. ‘The eighteen illustrations—reproduc- 
tions by the heliotype process—of remarkable 
works by a few of the more famous artists great- 
ly enhance the value of the present edition.— 
Professor W. J. Rotrr, whose edition of the 
Merchant of Venice, etc., was so admirably pre- 
pared, sends out a small companion volume, Se- 
lect Poems of Oliver Goldsmith (Harper and 
Brothers). ‘The form is very convenient—the 
book can be slipped into an overcoat pocket— 
and is better reading in the cars than such as 


| travelers are ordinarily served with there. 'The 
| introduction contains a biographical sketch of 
| Goldsmith. ‘The poems chosen are ‘‘The 'Tray- 
eller,” ‘‘The Deserted Village,” and ‘ Retalia- 
tion.” The notes, which are literary and crit- 
ical, are wisely placed in an appendix. ‘The 
volume is fully illustrated. 
| Dr. J.P. Newman's Thrones and Palaces of 
| Babylon and Nineveh (Harper and Brothers) is 
| a fascinating book of travels, and fully and fine- 
| ly illustrated. ‘Though in part it carries us to 
| scenes which previous writers have made famil- 
iar, yet parts of the course are rarely traveled by 
American tourists. There is abundant oppottu- 
| nity for romance, and Dr. Newman loses no such 
| opportunity. He spices his narratives with that 
| exaggeration of coloring which characterizes al- 
| most invariably the most entertaining story-tell- 
| er, but without awakening any suspicion of his 
integrity as a historian. He infuses into his nar- 
rative a strong and, on the whole, healthful feel- 
ing. His simple faith is quite charming; some- 
times it approximates the amusing. It is well 
enough, perhaps, to chant from Paradise Lost 
in the full assurance that he is standing in the 
identical Garden of Eden, pardonable to build 
|& poetic sentiment for the dust of Ezra, at his 
| traditional tomb, on very slender rabbinical au- 
| thority, and even allowable to glory in the sacred 
| ruins of the tower of Babel, small as is the ground 
| for identifying the ruins of the temple of Belus 
| with that probably long-since demolished strue- 
| ture. But there are points beyond which credu- 
lity ceases to be a virtue; and when he suggests 
| that there may have been a foundation in fact 
| for the Arabian Nights, hints at a historical Sind- 
bad the Sailor, and discovers in a supreme mo- 
ment of wonderful excitement ‘‘the lion’s den 
into which Daniel was thrown”—‘“ a depression 
four feet deep,” and identified beyond doubt by 
the fact that it contains ‘‘a lion of dark gray 
granite, ten feet long and as many high, standing 
over a man with outstretched arms’”—the read- 
er does not need to know that the lion was « 
common emblem of Babylonish power in order 
to read with amused incredulity the account of 
our traveler's emotions. Dr. Newman pursued 
an unusual course, starting from Bombay, sailing 
up the Persian Gulf, thence up the Tigris to 
Bagdad, and thence traversing Mesopotamia and 
Northern Syria, ending his journey at Iskender- 
oon, not far from the ancient Tarsus, in Cilicia. 
A more entertaining book of travel through this 
region we have never read; but it is entertain- 
ing because its author is not critical, and we do 
not advise our readers to accept too unquestion- 
ingly his surmises as to traditional sites of sacred 
places. 

Family Records (Henry Hoyt) is a book for 
mothers and maiden aunts. It contains, besides 
pages for journalizing, one for each member of 
the family, with a blank for every important act 
in his life, from getting his first tooth to his mar- 
riage and his first child.—Story of the Hymns, 
by Hezex1an Butrerworta (American ‘Tract 
Society), is partly poetical, partly biographical, 
partly bibliographical. It is an account of the 
origin of hymns of personal religious experience, 
the value of which is often very considerably en- 
hanced by a knowledge of their genesis. Mr. 
Butterworth is an enthusiast in this department 
| of hymnology, and his book gives abundant evi- 





| 














dence of being written con amore.—Church Dec- 
oration (E. P. Dutton and Co.) is peculiarly 
appropriate to Christmas. It gives practical 
directions—first a very good list, with brief de- 
scriptions, of the principal emblems and their 
meanings, including the flowers for the different 
feast days, and then practical instructions how 
to trim and decorate the church. Much of the 
book will be equally useful in home decorations. 
—John Todd: the Story of his Life (Harper and 
Brothers) is ‘* told mainly by himself.” ‘Though 
Dr. Todd never kept a journal, his letters and 
published writings had so much of his own per- 
sonal experience in them that his son, the editor 
of this volume, has found it practicable to weave 
from these materials a story practically autobio- 
graphical, He has done his work well. The 
story, though a quiet and in some respects a 
humble one, is well worth the telling.— Zravels 
in Portugal, by Joun Latoucne (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is artistically attractive. The il- 
lustrations are photographs, apparently from In- 
dia-ink sketches, and are wonderfully soft and 
beautiful. ‘The ground is not much traveled: 
why not as much as Spain it would be difficult 
to say. ‘The author's accounts of the people are 
more satisfactory than his descriptions of the 
scenery. ‘Lhe former he judges at once intelli- 
gently and sympathetically, the latter he appre- 
ciates better than he describes. But despite 
some obvious literary defects, chiefly, perhaps, 
growing out of the fact that he took no notes and 
wrote wholly from memory, his book is decided- 
ly more interesting and instructive than the ay- 
erage volume of European travel.—The “‘ Little 
Classics” (Osgood) and ‘* The Brie-a-Brac Series” 
(Scribner) we have hitherto referred to in notices 
of individual volumes. For busy men and tired 
women ghe first series will give in entertaining 
form a very fair knowledge of some of the che/s- 
d'«uvre of the best writers, English and Ameri- 
can, especially of fiction; the latter, in an anec- 
dotal way, gives similar information concerning 
the lives of English littérateurs. Either set makes 
an attractive and useful addition to the home li- 
brary.—The same may be said of J. S. C. An- 
Bott's series of *‘ American Pioneers and Patri- 
ots” (Dodd and Mead), the last volume of which 
is Columbus. This series promises to do for 
American history something the same service 
that has been so well done for English and 
French history by the Abbott ‘‘ Red Histories.” 

The great pile of children’s books before us 
admonishes to exceeding brevity ; but this Liter- 
ary Recorder can not wholly omit the children at 
the Christmas season. Among their distinctive- 
ly illustrated books especially notable are Sp/en- 
did Times, by M. E. Sancster (American ‘l'ract 
Society), adapted to the younger children, spright- 
ly, and with those inimitable character portraits 


which only German art can produce; Frisk and | 


his Flock, by Mrs. D. P. SanpForp (E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co.), who is to be congratulated on the 
literary skill with which she has adapted her 
story to the illustrations, which are of English 
origin; Doings of the Bodley Family in Town 
and Country (Hurd and Houghton), by the an- 
thor of Stories from my Attic—a decidedly unique 
combination of prose and poetry, fact and fan- 


cy, old and new pictures; the cover is odd and | 


ingenious; the silhouettes on the inside of the 
cover and fly-leaves are curiosity-provoking ; but 
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the real charm of the book is in its true poetic 
spirit and its beautiful though subtle teaching 
of Christian goodness. — The Mysterious Island 
dropped from the Clouds (Scribner) is another 
of JuLes Vrerne’s impossible and popular sto- 
ries. ‘The illustrations are striking in compo- 
sition but imperfect in execution.—The Big 
Brother, by Grorct Cary Eoaeirston (Put- 
nam), is a romantic story of wild adventure in 
Alabama and Mississippi during the Indian wars 
of 1813. It is harmlessly sensational.— The 
Realm of the Ice King (Putnam) is an English 
reprint, giving, for the benefit of the children, 
with fair illustrations and an excellent map, an 
account of the various explorations in the arctic 
zone, from those of the Norsemen to the present 
day. It is a book to be cordially commended 
to the boys, who will not think adventures the 
less interesting because they are real.—Ada and 
Gerty (American Tract Society) and Fred and 
Jennie (Carters) are two stories for girls in their 
early teens. ‘hey are decidedly religious in 
their character.—F or the same class of readers 
are two series, ‘‘ Miss Ashton’s Girls,” by J. H. 
Martruews (Carters), and the ‘‘Say and Do Se- 
ries,” by Miss Warner (Carters). Both are de- 
cidedly religious in their purpose, the former 
teaching by the characters and incidents of the 
stories, and the latter by the more direct means 
of conversation and precept.—We are glad to 
read another volume from KatHarine WILL- 
1aMs. How Tiptoe Grew (American Tract So- 
ciety) is as good as the original Tiptoe, which is 
high praise. —Proud Little Dody (American Tract 
Society) is by a well-known and deservedly fa- 
vorite authoress, SaraH E. Cuester. Dody is 
a companionable little girl, notwithstanding her 
pride.—A Story-Book for the Children (Osgood) 
is a collection of sixteen short stories by Mrs. 
Diaz. ‘The illustrations greatly vary in their 
merit.—Mice at Play, by Nett Forest (Rob- 
erts), is a story of very genuine children, whose 
capers keep their seniors in perpetual perplexity. 
This story and Jolly Good Times, by P. THORNE 
(Roberts), are decidedly entertaining reading; 
but how would it be if our real children copied 
the pranks ?—Miss Atcort’s Eight Cousins ; or, 
the Ant-Hill, is better reading for the aunts than 
the cousins. Excessive reverence for their elders 
is not one of the faults of modern juveniles.— 
Nine Little Goslings, by Susan CooLepGe (Rob- 
erts), are short stories, the plots for which are 
suggested by certain of Mother Goose’s melo- 
dies. Both in the plan and in its execution Miss 
Cooledge has exhibited the same kind of inge- 
nuity which made The New- Year's Bargain so 
unique.—James Miller seems to have a mission 
to rescue from oblivion books too good to perish, 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men, Canove's Story 
without an End, Anpersen’s Dream of Little 
Tuk, and Grimm's Fairy Tales are children’s 
classics. —Somewhat of a soberer type than our 
average American children’s books, and more 
after the model of Miss Edgeworth’s stories, are 
three series published by Porter and Coates: the 
‘** Willow Vale Library” and the ‘* Magnolia Li- 
brary,” by Mrs. HorLanpn, and the ‘* Leila Se- 
ries,” for older children, by ANN Fraser T'YTLER. 

Irom George Routledge and Sons we receive 
a number of attractive illustrated books for 
the children, characteristically English in both 
art and literary contents; more sober but also 
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more healthful than much of our modern Amer- | 
For very little folks are | 


ican child literature. 
the Blue-beard Picture Book, with thirty-two 
pages of unique colored pictures; Buttercups 
and Daisies, a volume of rhymes and pictures— 
the former not embodying any remarkable po- 


etic merit, the latter decidedly bright and pret- | 


ty; Happy Child Life, with real sparkle in the 
rhymes, and with colored pictures very attractive. 
—Oscar PLetscu has a remarkable genius for 
portraying children and child life-—The Golden 
Harp Album, Little Wide-Awake, and Every 
Boy's Annual are collections of prose, poetry, 
and pictures, rather too miscellaneous to take 
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first rank in children’s literature.— The Young 
Ladies’ Book is a very useful manual of amuse- 
ments, exercises, studies, and pursuits. Its ob. 
ject is to teach young ladies something to do 
both in useful employment and in recreation ; it 
begins with nursing the sick, it ends with direc- 
tions for a picnic.—Another book very full of 
useful information is Discoveries and Inventions 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Roser Rovt- 
LEDGE. It is almost a cyclopedia of inventions 
contains over 300 illustrations, and covers a wide 
| scope. It gives more credit to American invent. 
ors than many of the foreign works on kindred 
subjects are accustomed to do. 


Chitur’s Drientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 
UR Astronomical record for October begins 
with the notice of two new asteroids, No. 
149, discovered on the 6th inst. by Perrotin at 
Toulouse, and No. 150, discovered on the 18th 
by Watson at Ann Arbor, 

In the mathematical department of astronomy 
we should not fail to note the memoir by G. W. 
Hill, of Nyack, on the development of the per- 
turbative function in periodic series. Mr, Hill 
occupies himself with that method of develop- 
ing the perturbative function in which all the ele- 
ments are left indeterminate, whereby a literal 
development is obtained possessing as much 
generality as possible. ‘This method has been 
invested with additional interest, he states, on 
account of certain investigations arising from 
Jacobi’s treatment of dynamical equations, and 
Delaunay’s method in the lunar theory. 

The Analyst, the pages of which are enriched 
by Mr. Hill’s memoir, is a journal devoted to 
pure and applied mathematics, edited by J. E. 
Hendricks, of Des Moines, Iowa. This is the 
only purely mathematical journal at present sus- 
tuined in America, and it is believed that it is 
doing a good work in encouraging the study 
among us of that which lies at the foundation 
of all progress in the physical sciences. 

In publishing some observations on the planets 
as made at the observatory at Paris, Leverrier 
states that the observations of Mercury are rep- 
resented by the tables of the movements of that 
planet with very great precision ; but in the con- 
struction of these tables it has been necessary to 
assume that the perihelion of Mercury's orbit 
moves in such a manner as corresponds to the 
existence of one or more intramercurial planets. 
‘These planets, as is well known, have never yet 
been satisfactorily observed, nor is it known 
whether they are of the nature of asteroids or 
meteoric dust, nor whether, perhaps, the zodiacal 
light and the solar corona may not contain suffi- 
cient material to cause by their attractions the 
movements observed in Mercury. 

Secchi contributes to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences the full details of his observations of the 
solar protuberances and spots since April, 1871. 
‘This period covers fifty-five rotations of the sun 
around its axis. 

Professor Heis has published the complete de- 
tails of his observations of the zodiacal light. 
These observations extend from the year 1847 


to 1875, and their complete publication consti- 
; tutes a very important contribution toward the 
| solution of the questions bearing on the true na- 
| ture and the cosmic relations of the phenome- 
|non. A large number of the best modern ob- 
| servers of the zodiacal light have been stimulated 
to their exertions by Professor Heis’s interest in 
the work. Among these we note Weber, whose 
observations have been made at Peckelot, about 
twenty miles east of Miinster; Goldschmidt, 
| whose observations were made in Paris; Trom- 
| holdt, in Denmark; Groneman, in Groningen ; 
| Eylert, whose observations were made during an 
ocean voyage from Hamburg to Buenos Ayres. 
| The observations made by Schmidt, Jones, Neu- 
mayer, Serpieri, and others are also made use 
| of by Heis; and, according to the careful com- 
| parison of modern and ancient observations, it 
| would appear that there is reason to suspect lit- 
tle or no change in the general features of the 
| zodiacal light during the past two hundred years. 

Progress is reported in the construction of the 
new physical observatories being erected, the one 
at Paris, under Janssen, and the other at Pots- 
| dam, under Sporer, Vogel, and others. 

A school of practical astronomy has been es- 
tablished by Mouchez at Montsouris. It will be 
open to all who have any desire to study astron- 
;omy. Special attention will be given to spectral 

analysis and celestial photography. 

In Meteorology, we take pleasure in calling the 

/ attention of both theorists and observers to the 
|methods adopted at the observatory at Mont- 
| souris for studying what is there called the phys- 
|ics of the atmosphere, by which, however, is 
|more especially meant the study of the réle 
played by the moisture both in its invisible and 

| in its visible state. ‘The complete investigation 
of this subject is provided for by Marie Davy, 
the director of the observatory, by the use, first, 
| of a large achromatic with a silvered objective 
}and achromatic ocular, by means of which the 
| brightness of any portion of the sky is deter- 
|mined. Second, a similar apparatus with un- 
| silvered objective for determining the relative 
brightness of the diffused light of the sky, and 
the actual brightness of the solar rays; and the 
same apparatus is employed also for a similar 
| object at night, to determine the transparency of 
\the sky. ‘Third, a modified form of Desain’s 
| thermo-electrie actinometer, whence an indica- 
tion as to the total quantity of the vapor of wa- 








ter contained in any portion of the atmosphere is 
obtained. Fourth, Arago’s cyanometer, and side 
py side with it Arago’s polarimeter, to which the 
modifications suggested by Rubenson are to be 
applied. The important works of Desain are 
fully appreciated by Marie Davy, who follows 
very closely in the route pursued by him, in that 
he insists on the preponderating influence of 
aqueous vapor upon the variable diathermancy 
of the atmosphere: aqueous vapor, in fact, plays 
a double part, both as an invisible gas and as a 
visible cloud ar haze. 

In reference to the relation between the solar 
radiation or solar spots and terrestrial meteorol- 
ogy, Blanford, of Calcutta, remarks that in India, 
in general and in detail, in the annual changes 
as well as in the daily, the temperature of the 
air and its humidity always vary in opposite di- 
rections. ‘This is easily explained by consider- 
ing that the greater the humidity of the air, so 
much the greater is the quantity of cloud and 
the quantity of rain. ‘Therefore it follows that 
under these conditions a less amount of solar 
heat reaches the surface of the earth, which is 
consequently cooled down by the evaporation of 
the falling rain-water. It would seem, there- 
fore, that on the average throughout the world, 
since there is more water than land, the princi- 
pal effect of an increase in the temperature of the 
sun would be to increase the quantity of moist- 
ure in the atmosphere, and to diminish the tem- 
perature of the air at the immediate surface of 
the earth. 
~ Professor Wild, of St. Petersburg, announces 
that the Central Physical Observatory in that 
city is to be enriched by the erection of an aux- 
iliary observatory at Pavlovsk, some fifteen miles 
to the southeast of the present institution. In 
this new building numerous researches will be 
carried on that are quite impossible in the old 
one, where there is now experienced much dis- 
turbance from the traffic in the city. 
come of the auxiliary observatory will be about 
one-half that of the central institution. 

Mr. Hellmann has investigated the peculiari- 
ties of the atmosphere as observed by the Army 
Signal-office at Mount Washington in May, 
1872. He finds a decided connection between 
the difference of the temperatures at the top 
and bottom of the mountain, on the one hand, 
and the direction in which the wind is blow- 
ing and the state of the cloudiness of the sky, 
on the other. 

We understand that the Japanese government 
has taken up in earnest the matter of meteoro- 
logical observations, partly, it is said, in conse- 
quence of representations made by the Americans 
and English residing in Japan. The first step 
has been taken by the Kai-T'a-Kui-Shi, or the 
department for the colonization and development 
of Jesso. ‘This department has determined to 
establish eight stations on that island and one at 
its head-quarters in Tokio. The instruction of 
the observers and the organization of the whole 
system seem to have been intrusted to G. J. 
Rockwell, Professor of Chemistry at the Imperial 
College at Tokio, whose name will be familiar 
to many of our American readers. 

Professor Rowland has begun the publication 
of his studies on magnetic distribution. He 
states that his investigations made in 1870 cover 
a portion of the ground recently treated of by 
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Jamin. His own observations were conducted 
in reference to the confirmation of his mathemat- 
ical investigations, which are represented by very 
general formule. ‘The most novel feature of 
Rowland’s experiments consists in the method 
adopted to measure the intensity of the magnet- 
ism, for which purpose he uses a small coil of 
wire sliding along the magnet. 

Professor J. L. Smith, in a note on the Dix- 
on County (Tennessee) meteorite of 1835, states 
that this is the most interesting specimen of pure 
meteoric iron yet known. Its surface was not 
melted, although evidently highly heated in its 
passage through the atmosphere. ‘The Wid- 
mannstattian figures are developed with exqui- 
site beauty. It contains 71 per cent. of hydro- 
gen. 

Among the Physical papers of the month may 
be mentioned Marey’s valuable memoir on the 
movements of liquid waves in elastic tubes, in 
which is given the results of experiments made 
to elucidate the circulation of the blood, particu- 
larly with reference to the character of the pulse 
as determined with the author's well-known 
sphygmograph. By means of a very ingénious 
little apparatus called an explorator, several of 
which are placed along the length of the tube 
through which the wave moves, compressed air 
is made to move a style at the instant the wave 
passes. ‘This style records the movement, both 
in time and in form, upon a blackened cylinder, 
whose surface moves twenty-eight centimeters 
per second. ‘The author's conclusions from these 
experiments have a high physiological impor- 
tance. Romilly has studied the action of a cur- 
rent of air or steam in drawing into its course 
the surrounding air, using for this purpose va- 
rious forms of openings and ajutages. ‘The 
same results were obtained with air and steam, 
the maximum pressure in the receiver being ob- 
tained when the receiving cone has an angle of 
5° to 7°, the base directed away from the jet. 
This latter is placed at a distance from it deter- 


| mined by making the jet the apex and the open- 


ing of the receiving tube the base of a cone of 
15°. ‘Then the quantity of air drawn in is di- 
rectly as the diameter of the two openings (of 
the jet and receiving cone); the velocity is in 
the inverse ratio; the pressure is inversely as 
the section of the receiving tube, the absolute 
pressure varying according as the receiver is 
open or closed. 

Parish has described a simple form of balance 
for taking specific gravities of solids, constructed 
somewhat like a common form of letter scale, 
with unequal arms, the substance being placed 
in a pan (which can be immersed in water) at 
the end of the shorter arm, while the longer is 
graduated directly to give the specific gravity. 

Schott has examined the character of the 
erystallizations which are produced in common 
glass under various conditions, with a view to 
elucidate the chemical character of glass itself. 

Nipher has published a paper on the variation 
in the strength of a muscle, in which he calls at- 
tention to the fact that after the relation of the 
strength of a muscle to the dynamical work of 
exhaustion has been determined, its strength at 
any time is easily found by measuring the dy- 
namical work of exhaustion. Te also finds that 
the co-efficient of power of a muscle per square 
centimeter of its section is very variable; so 
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that the work a muscle can do depends not 
alone upon its size, but also upon its quality. 

Victor Meyer has devised a simple and very 
effective method of determining the solubility 
of salts in solvents, which is rapid and accurate, 
whatever be the temperature at which the solu- 
bility is taken. 

Schiiller and Wartha have proposed some 
modifications in the ice-calorimeter of Bunsen, 
with a view of adapting it to more general use. 
The freshly fallen snow is replaced by ice, and the 
measurements are made by weighing the mercu- 
ry expelled. 

Naumann finds in the recent results of Kundt 
and Warburg upon the specific heat of mercury 
vapor a complete confirmation of the opinion 
which he, on purely theoretical grounds, ex- 
pressed eight years ago, that mercury and cad- 
mium molecules are diatomic. Moreover, he 
shows, in accordance with the dynamic theory 
of gases, that the heat of the atomic motion is to 
the heat of the molecular motion, and to the 
heat of expansion as n: 3: 2, in which n is the 
number of atoms in the molecule. The specific 
heats of gases, including that of mercury vapor, 
calculated on this hypothesis, agree well with 
those experimentally determined by Regnault and 
others, 

Abney has investigated the conditions of pho- 
tographic irradiation—which causes the photo- 
graphic image of a luminous body in front of a 
dark background to appear larger than it is—and 


concludes that the current theory that it is due | 


to reflection from the back of the plate can only 
be true when the incident rays make an angle 
with the normal to the surface. This he con- 
ceives to be the fact, the particles of silver brom- 
iodide scattered through the collodion film acting 
to reflect the light thus obliquely. ‘The experi- 
mental results given accord well with those cal- 
culated on this theory. 

‘Yerquem and Trannin have described a new 


method for determining rapidly the index of re- | 


fraction of a liquid, which, like Wollaston’s, de- 
pends upon the angle of total reflection, but which 
does not require a special apparatus. By means 
of two plane parallel plates of glass, having a film 
of air between them, which are immersed in the 
liquid to be examined, the critical angle is de- 
termined, and so the index. 

Hagenbach has called attention to the fact that 
unannealed or imperfectly annealed glass, which 
is in a state of tension from too rapid cooling, is 
very likely to break either from a blow or from 
sudden changes of temperature. Ass this tension 
renders the glass doubly refracting, he proposes 
to examine glass articles with polarized light in 
order to detect any imperfection in the annealing. 

Sandoz has examined four of the new Jamin 
permanent magnets of laminated steel with a 
view to ascertain whether their force varied with 
time whether the armature was attached or not, 
and also whether sudden rupture diminished the 
portative force. ‘The magnet employed weighed 


| magnet, in which, instead of a bar of iron, the 
| core is made up of a number of concentric tubes 
of iron, around each of which a coil of wire js 
j; wound, In one experiment such a magnet 
charged with the same battery, lifted five times 
| the weight which was raised by a precisely similar 
| magnet constructed on the old plan. In a sub. 
sequent paper Du Moncel has communicated to 
the Academy some results he obtained with this 
magnet, which are analogous to those made by 
him in 1862. He shows that the in@treased pow- 
er obtained in these magnets is due to a super- 
| position of the magnetic effects by the enveloping 
cores. 

Jamin has re-observed and extended the cy- 
rious fact stated by Haldat that iron filings, in- 
closed in a brass tube and compressed, retain 
| their magnetism permanently. ‘Tubes thus made 
| were shown the Academy, eight or ten centim- 

eters long and three in diameter, which attract- 
ed iron filings at least as strongly as steel bars 
| of good quality of the same size. Filings of 
| pure soft iron showed the same result, as also 
| did iron reduced by hydrogen. 

; Deprez has made some experiments on the 
| velocity of magnetization and demagnetization 
of iron, and finds that soft iron, ordinary iron, 
malleable cast iron, and chilled steel all required 
| one-and-a-half-thousandths of a second for mag- 
| netization, and one-four-thousandth for demag- 
|netization. Gray cast iron was magnetized in 
one-thousandth. 

Rowland has published the results of his stud- 
ies on magnetic distribution, giving the results 
| of experiments made in 1870-71. 
| Fuchs has devised a simple means of detecting 
| the presence of an induced current by means of 
a gold-leaf electroscope. 
| Oberbeck has experimentally determined the 
| yesistance which the air offers to an induction 
| spark. He shows that it is a function of the 
| 
} 
| 
| 


strength of the currents, and that hence its nu- 
merical value may be calculated in the same 
way as that of solid or liquid conductors. 
Bauermann communicates a method of show- 
ing the conductivity of the various forms of car- 
bon, due to Dr. Von Kobell, of Munich. A 
fragment of the carbon to be tested is held in a 
| pair of zine tongs (a simple strip bent on itself) 
| and immersed in copper sulphate solution. ‘The 
| proportion of copper deposited on the carbon in- 
dicates its conducting power. 
Lippmann notes the curious experiment of 
| putting a mass of water contained in a glass ves- 
sel in communication with the earth, and then 
bringing near it an excited rod of resin; oxygen 
| is evolved at the wire. On removing it the hy- 
| drogen is disengaged. But before removing the 
| rod, where was the hydrogen? ‘The author says 
it is neither in combination nor solution, but is 
| retained upon the surface of the water. 
Buff has made an extended investigation into 
the changes of temperature which are produced 
| when an electric current passes from one metal 


411 grams, and its armature 69 grams, Its max- to another. The evolution of heat is propor- 

imum lifting power was 9.3 kilograms, or near- | tional to the quantity of electricity passing in a 
. . . | . . . . . 

ly twenty-three times its own weight. He finds | unit of time multiplied by the electro-motive force 


that these magnets gain rather than lose by time, 
and that whether they are kept armed or not; 


of the battery. 
In General Chemistry, Cayley communicated 


| 


and sudden rupture rather increases their power | to the Chemical Section of the British Associa- 


to receive charges. 


| tion a paper on the analytical figures which are 


Camacho has deseribed a new form of electro- | called trees in mathematics, and on their appli- 
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His purpose was to determine the theoretical 
number of hydrocarbons of the formula Cy H4.+5, 
and his results agree with those of experiment so 
far as the latter have been developed. He shows, 
for example, that 799 isomers are possible, hay- 
ing the formula C,,H,,. Berthelot has continued 
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cation to the theory of chemical compounds. | hogany an astringent substance containing car- 


bon, oxygen, and hydrogen, which is crystalline, 
and identical with catechin. 

In Physiological Chemistry, Schutzenberger has 
continued his valuable researches on albumin and 


| the albuminates. 


his studies in thermo-chemistry, and has publish- | 


ed two papers. In the first of these he treats of 
the thermal changes connected with the oxides 


Gautier and his pupil Scolosuboff have made 
an extended examination on arsenic in the tis- 


| sues, and have shown that it principally localizes 


of nitrogen ; in the second, of the thermic forma- | 


tion of barium dioxide and hydrogen dioxide. 
E. Dumas has written upon the touch-stone, 


giving an extended historical sketch of the sub- | 


ject, and furnishing an analysis of a stone which 
has been used from very ancient times in the 
Paris assay office. It proved to be a piece of 
fossil wood, of an unknown genus and species, 
however, to which, on microscopic data, Renault 
assigns the generic name Obrussaxrylon, meaning 
wood used for assaying gold. 

sehrend has described a new method of pre- 
paring sulphuryl chloride, which consists in heat- 
ing sulphuric chlorhydrin in sealed tubes to 
170°-180° for ten to fourteen hours. The yield 
is satisfactory. 

Frerichs has devised a new form of balance, 
in which the beam is made of aluminum alloyed 
with five per cent. of silver. ‘The beam is very 
short, and yet the balance is not at all deficient 
indelicacy. ‘The use of riders is dispensed with, 
the small weights being determined by the tor- 
sion of a wire ingeniously arranged. 

Arzberger proposes the use of an air-damping 
apparatus for chemical balances, to diminish their 
oscillations. ‘To the stirrup a gilded brass plate 
is hung, which moves in a short cylinder, a trifle 
larger in diameter, supported on the case. 

Precht and Kraut have investigated at length 
the question of the dissociation of salts which 
contain water, and have obtained some valuable 
results. 

Langley has proposed, in determining carbon 
in iron and steel, to burn the carbon without first 
separating it from the copper, as is the usual 
method, 

In Organic Chemistry, Prescott has given the 
results of his determinations of the solubilities of 
the alkaloids in the crystalline, amorphous, and 
nascent conditions in ether, chloroform, amyl al- 
cohol, and benzine respectively, these solvents 
having been washed with water before use. 


De la Harpe and Van Dorp have examined the | 


hydrocarbon fluorene discovered by Berthelot. 
They find that when fluorene is distilled over 
moderately heated lead oxide a semi-solid red- 
dish product is obtained, which is a condensation 
product containing double the number of carbon 
atoms in its molecule. 

Liebermann and Fischer have further exam- 
ined chrysophanie acid, the active principle of 
rhubarb. ‘They find it to stand to emodin, its 
associate, precisely as alizarin stands to purpurin, 
only both the former are homologous with the 
latter, being derivatives of methyl-anthracene. 
Chrysophanic acid is dioxymethylanthraquinone. 

Tiemann and Haarmann have described a 
method for the accurate determination of vanil- 
lin in vanilla, and have shown that the price of 
the commercial varieties is not always in accord 
with their content in vanillin. 

zatour and Cazeneuve have separated from ma- 


itself in the nervous tissues. ‘Lhey also describe 
an improved method of separating it from or- 
ganic matters, 

Mineralogy.—Dr. Moore has recently deseribed 
a new miueral from the zine mines at Stirling, 
New Jersey. It occurs in small hexagonal erys- 
tals, and in drosses of indistinct crystals. It has 
perfect basal cleavage, and a metallic lustre ; col- 
or, bluish-black. ‘The hardness is 2.5, and spe- 
cific gravity 3.91. An analysis showed that it 
was a hydrous oxide of zine and manganese, it 
being closely related to psilomelane. When ig- 
nited, it assumes a copper-red color, and it is in 
allusion to this that the name clalcophanite is 
given. 

Professor Secchi has recently published at 
Naples an elaborate memoir upon the eruption 
of Vesuvius in the spring of 1872, it being the 
continuation of a work commenced by him a 
year since. He enumerates a long list of min- 
erals found as subfimation products, and among 
these the following new species: Atelite, which 
is a compound of oxide and chloride of copper, 
containing water; it is produced by the action 
of hydrochloric acid upon melaconite. Crypto- 
halite, a fluo-silicate of ammonia. Chdorallumi- 
nite, a hydrous chloride of alumina. Ch/orotio- 
nite, found in crusts of an azure-blue color, and 
being a sulphate of potash and copper. Pseudo- 
cotunnite, found in acicular yellow crystals, which 
are without lustre; it is supposed to be a com- 
pound of chloride of lead and chloride of potash. 
Hydrofluorite, hydrofluoric acid and Proidonite, 
fluoride of silicon. 

Des Cloizeaux has continued his valuable op- 
tical studies of the feldspars, and now describes 
a more simple method of distinguishing between 
them than that already given. 

Professor Cox, at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association in Detroit, describes a new por- 
celain clay, which he calls Jndianaite. In com- 
position it is quite near kaolin. It is found in 
Spice Valley township, Lawrence County, Indi- 
ana, in considerable deposits, and is already used 
in the porcelain potteries of Cincinnati. 

Microscopy.—The Academy (May &) says that 
a microscopic examination of the dust which fell 
in parts of Sweden and Norway on the night of 
March 29-30, 1871, has led M. Daubrée to be- 
lieve that it proceeded from a volcanic eruption 
in Iceland. ‘The dust was found to be composed 
of fragmentary transparent grains, some color- 
less, others more or less brownish-yellow. Mi- 
nute crystals of feldspar and pyroxene were rec- 
ognized. ‘There are many instances of dust being 
conveyed by air currents to great distances. Thus 
in February, 1863, sand apparently from Saha- 
ra fell in the western parts of the Canaries, and, 
more recently, ashes from the Chicago fire reach- 
ed the Azores in four days, accompanied with an 
empyreumatic odor, which made the inhabitants 
suppose that a great forest was in conflagration. 

Dr. C. Johnson gives the following as the 
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method adopted by him in preparing sections | 
of coal, in the Cincinnati Medical News, July, 
1875: 1. Macerate suitable pieces one-quarter or 

one-half inch thick in liquor potassa until they 

swell or soften. 2. Soak for a few hours in pure | 
water, and drain. 3, Macerate in nitric acid un- 
til the color changes from black to brown. 4. 
Soak for a few hours in water, and drain. 5. Put 
in alcohol for a few days. 6. Fasten in a cutter 
with paraffine, and make sections, the sections 
to be mounted in balsam after successive immer- 
sions in absolute alcohol and oil of cloves. 

In the Monthly Microscopical Journal for Oc- 
tober, 1875, is an interesting paper on Cephalosi- 
phon and a new infusorian, by Dr. C. T. Hudson. 
IIe concludes that the Cephalostphon is a genuine 
Melicertan, forming its tube from early youth, 
and is not a temporarily incased Philodine, as 
had been supposed, from having only one antenna. 
‘Lhe new infusorian is named Archimedea remexc, 
so called from its frequently assumed corkscrew 
shape, and from its rows of cilia used as banks 
of oars. The full-grown Archimedea is about 
jy inch in length, with a tube of 3, inch, more 
or less, inlength. It was found attached to Ana- 
charis alsinastrum, ‘The tubes are exceedingly 
slender, and readily deserted upon the least dis- 
turbance. ‘They are, of course, far too long for 
its inhabitant, which, as a rule, lives in the top 
of it, though occasionally it backs down nearly to 
the bottom. In the same journal is an excellent 
paper, by G. J. Allman, on ‘* Recent Progress in 
our Knowledge of the Ciliate Infusoria,” being 
the anniversary address to the Linnzean Society. 
We will notice it more at length hereafter. 

The subject of Anthropology has been very 
closely studied of late through the medium of 
idiots, imbeciles, and microcephales. ‘The labors 
of Marshall (Pail. Trans., 1864, vol. cliv., p. 501), 
of Bradley (Journ. of Anat. and Phys., 2 ser., 
vol. vi., 1871, p. 65), of Broadbent (ibid., 2 ser., 
vol. iii., 1870, p. 218), of Jensen (Archiv fiir | 
Anth., Bd. iv.), of Vogt (Mém. de l' Inst. Genev., | 
tom. xi.), of Schule (Archiv, 1872, Bd. v., 437), 
of Aeby (Archiv, 18742), and finally, of Dr. 
Pozzi (fev. d' Anthropologie, 1875, num. 2), show 
how much interest attaches to this branch of the 
investigation. ‘The last-named author, from a re- | 
view of the subject, comes to the following con- | 
clusions: 1. The weight of the brain has only a 
relative value in determining the degree of intel- | 
ligence. 2. On the contrary, the morphology of | 
the convolutions is a factor of far greater impor- 
tance. 3. The obtuseness of intelligence is corre- | 
lated in the case under examination, and in most | 
of its analogues, with a great simplicity of brain | 
convolution. 4. This appears to result from an 
arrest of development, generally corresponding | 
to positive characters among the anthropoid apes. | 
5. Certain morphological phenomena can not be | 
thus interpreted : alongside of anomalies revers- | 
ive by arrest of development are found also anom- 
alies due to deviation of development. 

Among the interesting papers read at the | 
American Association a few were devoted to | 
ethnology. We call attention to Professor C. V. | 
Riley’s paper on locusts as food for man; Pro- 
fessor R. J. Farquharson’s, upon Indian mounds; | 
Professor L. H. Morgan’s, on ethnological de- 
velopment; and to the communications of Mr. 
Henry Gilman on the ancient men of the great | 
lakes ; of Professors E. A. Strong and W. L. Cof- 


| Christopher Columbus. ‘The Northmen, 


fenberry, on mound explorations in Kent County, 
Michigan; of Professor E. D. Cope, on the archa- 
ology of New Mexico; of Dr. Sternberg, on In- 
dian mounds and shell heaps near Pensacola, 
Florida; and of Mr. Lorenzo G. Yates, on the 
aboriginal money of California. 

An entirely new feature in the history of eth- 
nology is the Congress of Americanists held at 
Nancy from the 19th to the 22d of July. The 
first session was devoted to the discussion of the 
relations of America to the Old World before 

the 
Phenicians, the lost Atlantis, the lost tribes «f 
Israel, were all treated to a discussion; but tlic 


| conservative spirit of the Congress decided to 


require greater light upon these theories before 
accepting them. ‘The second session was de- 
voted to American anthropology proper. ‘The 
discussions were conducted by MM. Broca, Peti- 
tot, Barten de Metz, Professor Hynes, and Pro- 
fessor Joly. ‘The third session was devoted to 
American languages. Papers were read by M. 
Pacheco on the Quichua language; by Leon de 
Rosny on the decipherment of the Maya inscrip- 
tions; by M. Petitot on the Déné-Dindjies of the 
Mackenzie River; by Jules Vinson on the pre 
tended analogies between the Basque and some 


| of the languages of the New World. ‘The fourth 


session was devoted to American culture. Oscar 
Comettant’s paper on American music was es- 
pecially noteworthy. The stone age was dis- 
cussed by M. Reboux, M. Chel, and Francis Al- 
Jen. Waldemar Schmidt presented a manuscript 


with sketches made by the natives of Greenland. 


Part xvi. of Reliquie Aquitanice appeared 
in May last. Chapters xxiii, and xxiv. are de- 
voted to classified lists of birds and stone im- 
plements found in the caves of the Dordogue 
Valley. Chapter xxv. is on ‘* Fossil Man from 
La Madelaine and Laugerie Basse,” by E. ‘I. 
Hamy. 

‘The Geographical Congress and Exposition at 
Paris were exceedingly rich in ethnological ma- 
terial. The papers read at the Congress were 
of the most thorough and interesting character. 


| We can do no more than indicate their titles. 


M. Venioukotf made an important communica- 


| tion upon the races of Asiatic Russia. In a 
| Very interesting communication upon the Negri- 


tos of India, Dr. Hamy showed the presence of 
this race of oceanic negroes of short stature on 
the Gangetic peninsula. M. De Hujfalvy spoke 
of the migrations of the Turanian races. Upon 
motion it was resolved to adopt the name Uralo- 
altaic for Turanian. At the Exposition, archeo- 
logical and ethnological geography was a prom- 
inent feature. Russia sent the works of Saveluff, 
Ouvaroff, Europius, Koppen, and others upon 
the various peoples of that vast empire. Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, England, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, and 
the United States were more or less largely rep- 
resented. Of course the best showing was by 
France. The most ancient times were repre- 
sented by two cases containing a part of the rich 
collection of M. Reboux from the quaternary 
alluvium of Paris, Clichy, Levallois, Neuilly, 
Grenelle, ete. Next to these were four glass 
cases containing a splendid series of objects 
from the Pyrenees, grottoes of Gourdon, Arndt, 
and Lorther, the product of the labors of M. 
Piette. Charts of France during all of its ar- 
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cheological eras were both plentiful and beauti- 
fully executed. In all respects the Congress and 
the Exposition attained the most satisfactory re- 
sults in anthropology, ethnology, and protohistory. 

M. Pruniéres having sent to the Society of 
Anthropology a fragment of a human skull bear- 
ing traces of small circles in the interior, M. 
Mortillet, following the conjecture of M. Lequay, 
that they were made by a circular die, had a 


; " ? rye | 
series of experiments made with iron and bronze 


dies of different patterns, and confirmed M. Le- 
quay’s theories. M. Broca, however, did not 
agree with his colleagues, but endeavored to 
prove that the effect was produced with a point- 
ed tool directed by the hand. 


M. Topinard having presented to the Society | 


of Anthropology of Paris the two microcephales, 
Maximo and Bartola, who have been exhibited 
in both hemispheres as Aztecs since 1854, and 
who have been thoroughly examined and accu- 
rately described by many anthropologists, begin- 
ning with Richard Owen, a long and interesting 
discussion of the whole subject of microcephaly 
was excited. 

M. Sanson, in the Bulletin of the same society, 
describes the methods of artificial skull perfora- 
tions among the South Sea Islanders. 

In the general meeting of the German An- 
thropological Society, at Munich, Dr. Ecker an- 
nounced that in the hard coal near Metzikon, 
occurring between two glacial epochs in that re- 


gion, Dr. Schleuerman had discovered a number | 


of pointed sticks carbonized (probably of Abies 
excelsa), Which gave the strongest evidence tliat 
they were the work of man. ‘These were sent to 
Professor Rutimeyer, who describes them fully 
in Gaea, 1875, 575. 


est relic of humanity ever found in Germany or | 


Switzerland, and perhaps in all Europe. In the 


same coal are remains of Elephas antiquus, Rhi- | 


noceros murkit, and Bos primizenius. 

In Zoology, some important papers have ap- 
peared. Professor Ilyatt’s ‘‘ Revision of the 
North American Porifer,” a group of sponges, 


is the first installment of a series of papers on | 
our native sponges, comprising considerable work | 
done under the auspices of the United States Fish | 


Commission, as well as on specimens from the 
different museums of the country. 
panied by a plate drawn on stone, and contains 
remarks on foreign species. 


Some four years ago the Rev. Mr. Dalliger | 
and Dr. Drysdale began to publish a series of | 


papers, which have attracted. much notice, on 
the life history of monads. 
lished. 
tions of season and temperature may account for 
their successive appearance in the fluid, without 
supposing that one form was developed out of 
another. 
monad is as rigidly circumscribed within defined 
limits as that of a mollusk or a bird.” In no in- 
stance was the continuance of the species main- 


tained without the introduction of a sexual proc- | 


ess, a blending of what were shown in the sequel 
to be genetic elements. ‘The experiments as to 
the effect of heat on the monads and their spores 
uniformly established an important fact, viz., that 
the spores resist heat much better than the adults. 
A temperature of 150° F. was always found to 
destroy utterly all the adult forms, while the 
spores resulting from sexual generation have a 
Vou. LIL—No. 308.—20 


This is probably the old-| 


It is accom- | 


The last is now pub- | 
The authors remark that simple condi- | 


**On the contrary, the life cycle of a| 


| power of resistance to heat which is greater than 
this in the proportion of eleven to six on the ay- 
lerage. ‘* This appears to us,” they say, ‘* to be 
| the very essence of the question of biogenesis 
| versus abiogenesis. In some, at least, of the 
septic organisms spores are demonstrably pro- 
duced, and these spores can resist a temperature 
| nearly double that of adults on the ayerage; that 
which some can resist is 88° F. above the boiling- 
point of water.” ‘This, adds the Quarter/y Jour- 
| nal of Microscopical Science, is in harmony with 
the experiments of Roberts and the ater ones of 
Huizinga. 

Heretofore the earliest indubitable remains of 
dragon-flies have come from the lias formation, 
but lately, in some fragments of carboniferous 
| shale from Cape Breton, Mr. 8. H. Scudder has 

detected ‘‘ well-preserved remains of the abdo- 
men of a larval dragon-fly,” thus carrying back 
the existence of these insects into the paleozoic 
age. 

| Some facts regarding the habits in confine- 
ment of the blind craw-fish of Mammoth Cave 
|and the restoration of lost parts are given by 
| Mr. F. W. Putnam in the Proceedings of the 
| Boston Society of Natural History. 

In the Proceedings of the same society is a 
| lengthy enumeration of North American Neu- 
roptera, by Dr. Hagen. 

Under the head of Agricultural Science we 
note the observation by De Luca that the earth 
| of the Solfatara (areas where sulphur vapors es- 
| cape and sulphurons incrustations are deposited) 

of Puzzuoli, near Naples, absorbs ammonia from 
the atmosphere. ‘This De Luca believes to be 
due to the sulphur and arsenic present, which, 
| under the influence of air and moisture, become 
converted into acids, and then combine with am- 
monia. His suggestion that this fact may be of 
importance in agriculture is not without plausi- 
bility in view of the fact that organic compounds 
containing sulphur exist and undergo decompo- 
sition in every fertile soil. 

Tissandier has examined the dust gathered 
| from the air and brought to the earth by snow. 
| Snow which fell in the city of Paris and in the 
country was melted and evaporated to dryness. 
The residue on analysis yielded from 53 to 61 per 
cent. of ash and from 47 to 39 per cent. of organ- 
|ic matter, It was found to contain, besides con- 
siderable quantities of iron, silica, carbonate of 
| lime, alumina, chlorides and sulphates, and like- 
wise nitrate of ammonia. ‘The residue was an 
| impalpable grayish powder. ‘The earlier snows 
of the season brought more, and the later less, 
the quantities varying from 16 to 212 parts in 
1,000,000 of snow-water. Material so rich in 
| organic substance and in nitrogen must be very 
| effective in fertilizing the soil. ‘Lhe atmospheric 

dust in snow is quite similar to that obtained from 
air in other ways, as is shown by extended re- 
| searches by the same author. ‘The iron universal- 
| ly present he believes to be of meteoric origin. 
The gnanos of the islands Enderbury and 


| Raza, which belong to the same group with Ba- 
ker Island, have been investigated by Schumann 


| and Heiden, and shown to be similar and fully 
equal if not superior to the Baker guano. They 
| are very rich in phosphate ‘of lime—80 to 90 per 

cent.—and contain but little carbonate of lime. 
They contain only traces of fluoride and chloride 
| of calcium, which fact shows that they are not 
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phosphorites. In the absence of chlorine com- 
pounds, a dry product is obtained on treating with 
sulphuric acid, while not enough iron and alumi- 
na are present to cause any appreciable reversion 
of the superphosphate to an insoluble form. On 
the whole, these two guanos are pronounced the 
best crude materials for the manufacture of su- 
perphosphates which are brought into the Ger- 
man market. 

In Engineering, we may record that the New 
York Rapid Transit Commissioners have an- 
nounced their conclusions with regard to the 
kinds of structures that will be built in that city. 
After specifying the several forms and modifica- 
tions of elevated railroad that will be required 
upon streets of different widths, the report, 
which is quite lengthy, prescribes numerous de- 
tails of construction and appointment, designed 
to render the operation of the roads safe and sat- 
isfactory. 

Concerning the Flood Rock excavations, upon 
which work was commenced last June, we learn 
that a shaft ten feet by twenty feet in plan, and 
sixty feet deep, has already been sunk, from the 
bottom of which two tunnels have been started, 
which are in about twenty feet and thirty feet 
respectively. One of these runs across toward 
the New York shore, and the other in the direc- 
tion of Hallett’s Point. ‘The work of excavation 
here will necessarily be delayed until after the 
great blast at Hallett’s Point, referred to in our 
Jast month’s summary. The works are under the 
superintendence of Captain William H. Heuer, 
United States Engineers. 

The tunneling of the Detroit River is still be- 
ing mooted, despite the misfortune which attend- 
ed the work inaugurated in 1871, and abandoned, 
in the face of great difficulties, several years later. 
Soundings have lately been taken, in the interest 
of the Canada Southern Railroad, at a different 
point in the river, and with what is reported to 
be a very favorable result. Here the bed of the 
river is principally of limestone, and the tunnel 
proper will require to be only half a mile long, 
Estimates have been presented, likewise, showing 
that a double-track tunnel can be constructed at 
this point at an expense not quite half as great 
as the estimated cost of the abandoned project. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Senate Committee on Transportation, a govern- 
ment survey has just been completed for a rail- 
road from the ‘Tennessee River to the Atlantic. 
The line surveyed begins at Guntersville, Ala- 
bama, on the big bend of the Tennessee River, 
and terminates at the harbor of Brunswick. The 
line passes through four counties in Alabama 
and sixteen in Georgia, including the richest por- 
tions of these States. Its length is 412 miles, and 
the line diverges nowhere more than five miles 
from an airline. ‘The railroad is proposed as an 
outlet for the grain and other produce of the 
Mississippi Valley. Our contemporary the Rail- 
road Gazette expresses an unfavorable opinion 
concerning its utility. 

From abroad we learn that the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, according to latest reports, has been bored 
on the side of Switzerland to the depth of 2500 
meters, and on the side of Italy 2000 meters, 
leaving 10,500 meters yet to be penetrated. At 
the present rate of progress, the work will prob- 
ably be finished about the year 1880. 

In order to facilitate increasing traffic, a prop- 


| osition to widen London Bridge has been referred 
to a committee of experts by the municipal au- 
thorities of that city. 

The soundings for the submarine tunnel be- 
tween England and France are being carried on 
actively, At the time of this writing the opera- 
tions are directed to the part of the strait a few 
miles from the English coast, and report has it 
that the engineers charged with the important 
duty are well satisfied with the results obtained. 

‘The English papers comment upon the curious 
coincidence that at the recent celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railroad, the first public railroad 
worked by steam, the announcement should have 
been made at the close of the banquet of the 
signing, on the very day of the celebration, of a 
contract for the construction of the first Chinese 
railway. 





The Railroad Gazette has information up to 
the 30th of October of the construction of 920 
miles of new railroad in the United States in 
1875, as compared with 1242 miles reported for 
the same period in 1874, 2955 in 1873, and 5312 
in 1872. 

The accompanying figures, compiled from the 
American Manufacturer's recently published re- 
ports, show the number of iron furnaces in aml 
out of blast in nearly every section of the coun- 
try on the Ist of September, 1875, as compared 
with those which made similar reports to the 
same paper on the Ist of September, 1874. The 
returns for 1874 were from 82 per cent. of the 
whole number of furnaces, and those of 1875 
are from 95 per cent., the latter being so nearly 
complete as to afford a very correct idea of the 
present condition of the pig-iron industry. The 
number of furnaces reporting is as follows: in 
1874, 575 stacks; in 1875, 664 stacks. Of these 
there were in blast, in 1874, 348 stacks, with a 
weekly capacity of 51,439 tons; 1875, 289 stacks, 
capacity, 47,008 tons. Out of blast, 1874, 227 
stacks, capacity weekly, 39,089 tons; 1875, 375 
stacks, capacity, 53,808 tons. ‘The whole num- 
ber of stacks in the country is now about 700. 

At Pheenixville, Pennsylvania, an experiment- 
al trial was lately made of a single-track elevated 
railroad in the presence of a number of engineers 
and other invited guests. ‘The trial is said to 
have resulted very favorably. Both the road 
and engine contain features of novelty, which 
would require an elaborate description to be com- 
prehended. 

In Technology, we may allude to the frequent 
paragraphs in the daily press noting the increas- 
ing employment of natural gas in the manufac- 
turing works of Western Pennsylvania. 

The Lowe petroleum water-gas system for il- 
luminating gas has been adopted by and intro- 
duced into the city of Utica, New York. 

A new system of signaling with the electric 
light, in which the clouds are made use of as 
the screen upon which the image is cast, is being 
at present experimented with in Berlin, with the 
view of its adoption for military purposes if found 
successful. 

Cuir-liége is the name of a new fabric, exhib- 
ited for the first time at the late Paris Maritime 
Exhibition. It consists of thin sheets of cork 
coated on both sides with rubber, with some 











textile fabric outside, the whole forming one co- 
| herent tissue. It is designed as a substitute for 
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leather, and possesses great strength and elas- 
ticity, besides being extremely light and quite 
impermeable to moisture. 

An enameled water-pipe is a novelty intro- 
duced by the National Tube-works Company. 


| M. Lecoq, a French chemist, is reported to 
| have discovered, with the aid of the spectroscope, 
| a new metal closely allied to zinc and cadmium. 
The discoverer has named the new substance 


| gallium, in honor of France. 





Chitor’s Wistorical ecard. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 22d of Novem- 
ber. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, | 


and Mississippi. In New York, John Bigelow, 


the Democratic candidate, was elected Secretary | 


of State by a majority of 14,902. ‘The Democrat- 
ic majority in 1874 was over 50,000. ‘The next 
New York Legislature has a Republican major- 
ity of 8 in the Senate and 14 in tue Assembly. 
—The election in New Jersey was not for State 
officers ; 8 State Senators and 60 Assemblymen 
were chosen. As a result of the election, the 
Legislature has a Republican majority in both 
branches. —In Pennsylvania, Governor Hartranft 
was re-elected by a plurality of 12,030.—In Mas- 
sachusetts, Alexander H. Rice, the Republican 
candidate, was elected Governor by a majority 
of 4979 over Gaston. The Democratic majority 
in 1874 was 7000. The Legislature has a Re- 
publican majority in both branches.—In Mary- 
land, John Lee Carroll, the Democratic candi- 
date, was elected Governor by a majority of from 
8000 to 10,000.—In Wisconsin, Harrison Lud- 
ington, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Governor by a majority of 843. In the Legisla- 
ture the Republicans have a small majority in 
both branches.—The Democrats carried Missis- 
sippi, where a State Treasurer was chosen, by a 
majority of about 10,000.—In Minnesota, J. 8. 
Pillsbury, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Governor by a majority of about 12,000. The 


Legislature is two-thirds Republican.—As a re- | 


sult of the election in Kansas, the Republicans 


carried all but three of the seventy-two counties | 


in the State. 


In New York city, the entire anti-Tammany | 


ticket was elected. 

In Nebraska, the Republican candidates for 
Supreme Judges were elected. 
tution was carried by a majority of nearly 25,000. 

Joseph Guibord was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery, Cote des Neiges, in Montreal, Novem- 
ber 16. 
to preclude the possibility of its removal. Gui- 
bord died in 1869. He was a printer, and, as a 
member of the Institut Canadien, had been ex- 
communicated from the Church. 
were refused admission to consecrated ground. 
His wife applied to the Superior Court for an or- 
der to compel the Church to allow his burial in 
his own lot in the cemetery above named. The 
order was granted finally by the Queen’s Privy 
Council, November 28, 1874. On the 2d of last 
September an attempt to execute the order occa- 
sioned a riot, and the burial was postponed. 

The Prince of Wales, who is visiting India in 
royal state, was accorded a magnificent recep- 
tion on his landing at Bombay, November 8. 
Over 200,000 spectators witnessed the procession 


Elections were held, November 2, in | 


The new Consti- | 


The coffia was laid in a bed of cement, | 


His remains | 


| escorting him to the Government House, and the 
city was splendidly decorated. 

| ‘The German Parliament was opened October 
27. The Emperor was absent, on account of in- 
disposition, and his speech was read by the Min- 

| ister of State. The Emperor's speech declares 

that peace is now more assured than at any time 

| during the twenty years preceding the recon- 
struction of the empire. 

The French Assembly re-assembled Novem- 
| ber 4. One of its first acts was the adoption of 
| M. Buffet’s motion to discuss the Electoral Bill 
| on the 8th. ‘The debate was accordingly opened 
| on that day, and is still continued. On the 11th 
the ministerial party gained a triumph in the vote 
relating to the method of voting. Gambetta un- 
successfully urged the adoption of universal suf- 
| frage. ‘The clause passed provided for elections 
by districts instead of on a general ticket. 


DISASTERS. 

October 26.—Great fire in Virginia City, Ne- 
vada. ‘The business portion of the city complete- 
ly destroyed. Estimated loss, $4,000,000. 

November 4.—The steam-ship Pacific founder- 
ed between San Francisco and Portland. Near- 
| ly two hundred lives lost. 
| November 9.—The steam-ship City of Waco 

burned off Galveston Bar. Nearly seventy lives 
| lost. 
| October 21-23.—Severe gales off the Scottish 
coast. Five vessels lost, with their crews. 
| November 7.—Wreck of the British ship Ca/- 
cutta, from Quebec to Liverpool, on Grosse Isle. 
| Twenty-three lives lost. 

November 11.—Explosion of fire-damp in a 
Belgian colliery. Over forty lives lost. 
November 15.—News in London of the wreck 
|of the British ship Astrida, near Boulogne, 

France. Nine persons drowned. 
| November 18.—Railway disaster between Stock- 
| holm and Malmo, Denmark. Sixty passengers 
killed or severely injured. 


| OBITUARY. 


October 27.—At Newtonville, New York, the 
Rey. Dr. William Arthur, author of a work on 
| Family Names, aged seventy-nine years. 
| October 29.—In North Brookfield, Massachu- 
| setts, the Hon. Amasa Walker, the well-known 
| publicist, aged seventy-six years. 
| November 4.—At Cumberland, Rhode Island, 
| the Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes, author of the Civ- 
| il Service Bill, aged fifty-seven years.—In New 
| York city, William T. Blodgett, a prominent 
| merchant and art collector, aged fifty-two years. 

November 21.—In Norwalk, Connecticut, the 
Hon. Orris S. Ferry, United States Senator from 
that State, aged fifty-two years. 

November 22.—In Washington city, Viee- 
President Henry Wilson, in his sixty-fourth year. 
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Citar’ s 

UITE a number of years ago a Methodist 

clergyman, well known in those parts, took 
up his quarters for a time in a leading town of 
the western region of one of our Middle States. 
Mr. Burehard was a revival preacher, and he 
hoped to animate the people to a warmer interest 
in the cause of religion. Before beginning his 
labors he politely called upon the respected Epis- 
copal minister and éther clergymen of the place 
to explain his views and to obviate any possible 
objection to the somewhat irregular course he 
intended to pursue. He was well received by 
them all, however, and proceeded in his minis- 
trations with exemplary success, He boarded 
with a worthy widow, Mrs. Jones, for a good 
while; but what was the surprise, not to say con- 
sternation, of his followers and of the town in 
general when it was learned that he had sudden- 
ly shifted his lodgings to the more free and easy 
tavern kept by Mr. Pomeroy, directly opposite the 
house of his recent landlady! There were many 
shakings of the head and whisperings among his 
congregation, for Mrs. Jones was a communicant 
of his church and a person highly regarded by all, 
while Pomeroy, though he knew how to keep a 
hotel, and was a good fellow in his way, vet scarce- 
ly maintained among the stricter portions of the 
community a reputation similar to that of his 
excellent neighbor, Still the wonder grew, un- 
til the rumors, which had reached the dimen- 
sions of an actual scandal, came to the ears of 
the reverend gentleman himself. At length Mr. 
Burchard gave public notice that on a specified 
evening he would meet the town-talk by an ad- 
dress upon the subject of discussion. Great ex- 
pectations were naturally excited, for Mr. Bur- 
chard was an uncommonly popular speaker, and 
somewhat eccentric in his methods of illustra- 
tion. Accordingly, some attended for the fun of 
the thing, and the rest with the serious object of 
having the mystery cleared up. ‘The church was 
crowded, and no doubt Mrs. Jones and Pomeroy 
were both on the spot. After the usual prelim- 


inary religious exercises, Burchard took up his | 


theme : 

‘*'There is great misapprehension, my friends, 
in regard to the operation Of Divine grace upon 
the human soul. It affects the moral nature of 
the man, and so renders him more conscientious 
in the pursuit of his business, but it does not 
necessarily enlarge his business faculties, or ren- 
der him more skillful in the exercise of his ordi- 
nary employments. For example, if I want a 
good coat, [ go to a good tailor; if a suitable 
pair of shoes, to a first-rate workman in that de- 
partment. ‘They may be wanting in divine grace, 
but they make an article worth buying, and which 
answers its proper purpose. Divine grace, I say, 
makes a man or &@ woman a good Christian, but 
keeping a hotel is a very different thing. Now 
there is my worthy friend Mrs. Jones: is any 
one sick, where is there such an excellent nurse ? 
is any one in trouble, no one can administer con- 
solation better than herself. But, as I have re- 
marked, keeping a boarding-house is a very dif- 
ferent thing. ‘Three times a day Mrs, Jones 
stretches out her scrawny arm and rings a little 
bell, cost two and threepence” (imitating her shrill 
voice), ‘** Fish and potatoes! Fish and potatoes! 
Fish and potatoes” And there is Pomeroy, you all 


Drawer, 


know him well. He comes riding into this town 
| like Jehu he drinks and, I am afraid, he swears: 
and” (sinking his voice) ‘‘if he does not repent, 
| he will go to hell! But three times a day he 
| reaches out a bell you can hear through the sta- 
| ble-yard and all round about, cost two dollars 
j and a half—‘ Beefsteak and coffee! Beefstea): 
| and coffee ! Bewrsteak anv correr!’ Hence 
| you see, my friends, why I left the table of our 
| well-deserving professor Mrs. Jones, and resort- 
ed to the public-house kept by a character like 
Pomeroy.” 
| 
| Aw original anecdote of that most original and 
genial of men, Father ‘Tom Burke, will be wel- 
| come to readers of the Drawer. Father Burke, 
| us is well known, is one of the simplest, kindest- 
hearted men in the world, and by kith and kin 
jis almost worshiped. ‘To his mother, of whom 
| he is exceedingly fond, he said one day, ‘* Moth- 
er darling, wouldn’t you like to go and hear my 
lecture to-night? You've never heard it.” 

** Yes, my son, I think I'll go.” 

After the lecture Father Burke came home, 
and, after giving her a ringing kiss, said, ‘* What 
did you think of it?” 

‘*T didn’t hear it, my son.” 

** And why not, darling ?” 

** Because the crowd was so great I couldn't 
get in.” 

** Ah, mother dear, wasn't that too bad! Just 
to think of it! Why, if it hadn’t been for you, 
dear, I wouldn't have been there myself!” 





Herne and there through Mr. Moody's sermons 
a bit of humor crops up that shows him to have 
a keen sense of fun. Thus in one of his ad- 
dresses delivered at Northfield, on resuming his 
labors in this country, he spoke of the efficacy 
| of prayer, appealing to several gentlemen near 
him if their prayers had not been answered. 
Among others, he turned to a venerable old man, 
eighty-two vears of age. ‘* How is it with you, 
my aged friend ?—can you not testify to the fact 
that in various instances your prayers have been 
answered?” An answer was given in the affirm- 
ative. ‘‘ Yes,” continued Mr. Moody, ‘‘here’s 
a man who has been living twelve years on bor- 
rowed time who is a witness to the efficacy of 
| prayer.” 





Amon the college addresses of 1875 we have 
| seen none better than that delivered on the 22d 
of October last by Mr. Charles Nordhoff at the 
twenty-first anniversary of ‘‘Old Woodward” 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Many of the ‘*old 
boys” of the college assembled to rehearse old 
times, and to show each other their wives and 
babies. ‘The orator of the occasion lifted him- 
self out of the ordinary rut and rot of college ora- 
tions, and in a jocular way became very personal. 
‘* There,” said he, ‘* was Charley Matthews [now 
one of Cincinnati’s most eminent citizens], who 
wore the only tall hat in the school in my time, 
and whom we called Mathematics. ‘There was 
Gib Cranmer, the most agile and gallant player 
at crackabout, whom I met last winter in Wash- 
ington, and seeing a portly gentleman before me, 
I realized for the first time that I was no longer 
|a boy. There was Bodo De Beck, the left-hand- 


| 
| 
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ed, who threatened in those days to be a great 
mathematician. And 'Tom Foulds, who was the 
envy of us small boys because his hands were 
peautifully decorated with warts. And Bill Ab- 
pott, who used to catch flies under my school 
Bible when he was kept in at noon. And Jim 
Lynd, who, defying the constituted authorities, 
one day jumped out of a school window, and, as 
1 then religiously believed, went off to become a 
pirate, ‘There were the Donaldson boys. I call- 
ed one of them Bricktop one day, and he taught 
me such a lesson in good manners as has made 
me dislike the personal column in newspapers 
ever since. And Dick Farquhar, with the bluff 
countenance, who seemed to my simple youth to 
bear the royal front of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
until my admiration was tempered by his success 
with a machine which jabbed a needle into my 
thumb. ‘There were the Gano boys. It was the 
tow-leaded one I played with. Come to think, 
however, they were all tow-heads in those days. 
And Fayette Mosher, now, I am told, in far-off 
Oregon, who lent me, good fellow that he was, 
the first copy of the Arabian Nights I ever read, 


and caused me to miss my lessons for a fort- | 


night afterward, I see before me, not grave and 
reverend Senators, but boys whose shins I used 
to kick ; boys who commonly did not know their 
lessons much better than I did; boys who thought 
that the best part of our founder’s endowment 
was, not the school-house, but the play-ground. 
We have got beards and wives and children, and 
some of you, perhaps, grandchildren, since the 
sunny days when we played crackabout on the 
old campus. Most of you, I notice with grief, 
have got stout. ‘There was less disposition to-day 
than formerly to follow the foot-ball to its ulti- 
mate conclusion in the fence corner, as Charley 
Matthews used to pursue a mathematical demon- 
stration all over Dr. Ray’s blackboard in the old 
times.” 

But Mr. Nordhoff's loftiest flight, his highest 
flew, was where with biting sarcasm he crucified 
Mr. John Wright, the president of the Wood- 
ward Club, who in a sneaking manner pretended 
to make certain suggestions in the name of a 
committee, when in reality there was no commit- 
tee excepting himself. ‘‘ General John Coch- 
rane,” said Mr. Nordhoff, ‘‘ a famous warrior of 
New York, this past summer went up to Albany, 
and in his own proper person held a Liberal State 
Convention, in which he elected General Coch- 
rane to the chair, instructed General Cochrane 
to write a platform and address to tiie people, 
and having, on motion of General Cochrane, 
adopted these by a unanimous vote of one, Gen- 
eral Cochrane adjourned himself and went home. 
I venture to say that John Wright had just abont 
as much of a committee behind him as General 
Cochrane.” 

Adjourning one’s self is good. 


Joaquin MituerR introduced himself to the 
Washington people in an address quite charac- 
teristic of the man, and quite out of the ordinary 
conventionalities of the platform. He said: 

‘“*When I was about to leave the mountains 
of Oregon, a few years ago, and try my fortune 
in the great wide world, as the phrase runs, an 
old man, sitting on a worm-fence one evening, 
with his buckskin legs hanging down, said to me, 
very tenderly and very wisely, ‘Joaquin, don’t 


| you go: the world’s an impostor, and it ‘Il feed 
you on husks, as it did the probable son.’ But I 
told him I was resolved to go. ‘Then the old man 
| looked down into the sun that was falling into 
| the Pacific sea like a mighty hemisphere of fire, 
| then up at his flocks of sheep feeding on the hill- 
| side, and said, ‘ Wa’al, Joaquin, if you must go, 
go; but you'll come back some day to the old 
ranch. You'll be sick of the world, and sorry 
you went, and you won't have no home. But 
when you do come back—for you're a good- 
| meanin’ boy, Joaquin—and have no buckskin 
| clothes and no home, you must come to me, and 
I'll give you a home, and you shall live with me 
and take care of my sheep, at forty dollars a 
month, as long as you live.’ Well, I have worn 
out my other clothes, and I have no home; but I 
can’t go back to the old man in the sheep busi- 
ness, for, as the French say, he is dead, and gone 
over to the majority, and 1 come to you to-night 
|to lecture. I make my first bow to you this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. f tell you all this to 
show to you that this is not my favorite pursnit, 
and also to show to you that I have not the high- 
est opinion of the present lecturer. Nor have I 
| of any man who wins notoriety or a name in quite 
another field, and then consents to exhibit him- 
self for hire, and call that lecturing. No: I had 
| preferred the sheep business, and at this moment 
| wish I had accepted the old man’s offer, and pos- 
| sibly before I conclude, you will wish so too.” 
The lecture was interesting, particularly in 
reminiscences of literary people, of whom Mr. 
| Miller saw many and much, and with whom he 
| appears to have been a favorite. 
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THat man in Detroit keeps it up pretty well. 
His last is of a youth in that city who surprised 
his futher by asking: . 

‘* Father, do you like mother ?” 

** Why, yes, of course.” 

** And she likes you?” 

** Of course she does.” 

**Did she ever say so?” 

‘* Many a time, my son.” 

‘*Did she marry you because she loved you ?” 

“* Certainly she did.” 

The boy looked the old man over, and, after 
a long pause, asked, ‘* Well, was she as near- 
sighted then as she is now ?” 


Our courts of record are often the scene of a 
little hilarity just before election, when gentle- 
men of foreign nativity are desirous of becoming 
citizens of the republic. To do this, they must 
forswear all allegiance to the particular worm- 
eaten monarchy of the Old World whence they 
emanated, and swear fealty to the United States, 
the Star-spangled Banner, the Stars and Stripes, 
and other Federal emblems. Desirous of be- 
coming a son of freedom, a red-haired party from 
Ireland presented himself at the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, where he was required to answer cer- 
tain interrogatories put to him in a very bland 
way by Mr. Jarvis, the popular clerk of that 
tribunal. 

**f come for my papers,’ 
tleman. 

‘** How long have you been-in the country?” 
asked Mr. Jarvis. 

‘*T’ve bin here-since “49.” 

‘*Tt will be necessary,” continued Mr. Jarvis, 


said the Irish gen- 
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‘* for you to have a witness of that, and you must 
swear that you have been in the United States 
continuously for five years past.” 

‘Well, I’ve got no witness, but the records 
will show it.” 

‘¢ A witness is indispensable.” 

‘I’ve got no witness, but I can prove from 
the records that I’ve bin here five years, and no 
mistake.” 

‘*That won't do.” 

‘* Well, sure, the records is the best thing any 
fellah can have; they'll tell ye.” 

‘* Where have you been ?” 

** Well, I've bin up the river!” 

‘* At Sing Sing?” quietly asked Mr. Jarvis. 

CNS 

It was scarcely necessary to prolong the dia- 
logue. ‘The fellow didn’t know that his five years’ 
imprisonment for felony had disfranchised him, 
but supposed that he was to enter at once upon 
the duties of citizenship, and dispose of his vote to 
the best advantage. He went out blaspheming. 





Tus from New Jersey : 

Every body in Morris County knows Ed A——, 
who for a generation has been a member of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders. In his township 
was a lunatic who would allow no clothing to re- 
main upon him, and who had been cared for in 
a private family for many years, and for whose 
support a regular allowance was made by the 
county. In process of time the man died and 
was buried, and a bill was presented before the 
board to defray the funeral expenses. Every 
thing was regular and seemed satisfactory, until 
Director H happened to notice an item of 
five dollars for a suit of clothes for the deceased. 
Some objection being made, A was referred 
to for an explanation, which he gave in this wise : 

‘* Well, gentlemen, to my certain knowledge 
the deceased has not had a rag of clothing on 
him for the last twenty years, but I imagine my 
good brother H would hardly care to meet 
him in another world stark naked.” 

It is needless to say that the bill passed with- 
out reduction. 














Tue cantata of Belshazzar was recently ren- 
dered in Portland before a large and enthusiast- 
ic audience. On the following Sabbath a young 
lady, who taught a class of little boys in a mis- 
sion school, took occasion to tell the young hope- 
fuls of the lively king and his vision. After 
completing the story, she desired to see how well 
the boys remembered what she had told them, 
and so asked, ‘* Who was Belshazzar?” One lit- 
tle fellow, whose father took part in the recent 
play, sprang from his seat with the pleasant in- 
formation, ‘‘ He was Mr. Brown, from Boston, 
and my father was—” The flow of information 
was here checked. 


A GENTLEMAN in Maine sends the following 
anecdote of Daniel Webster, which he thinks has 
not appeared in print. It was told by Judge 
Burbank, who said: ‘* When I was a student in 
Mr. Webster’s office he always kept a boy to 
sweep out and run on errands. Mr. Webster 
made a practice of giving this boy all the cop- 
pers which might be passed to him for change 
when doing his errands. Ong day Mr. Webster 
came to the room where I was sitting, his face 





all aglow with one of his benignant smiles, any 
said: ‘ Mr. Burbank, that boy of ours will either 
make a smart man or become a great rascal. | 
gave him a quarter to buy a paper this morning 
and he has brought me back nineteen pennies , 
And the great man, laughing and enjoying the 
joke, swept the pennies with his hand from the 
table to the floor, allowing the boy to carry them 
off for his smartness.” ' 





Tue following comes to the Drawer from the 
grasshopper district of Nebraska : 

Our ex-Governor, David Butler, is “‘ remind- 
ed of a story” almost as frequently as the late 
President Lincoln. He tells this upon himself: 
While electioneering in one of the frontier coun- 
ties, he was lodged at a log hostelry where the 
accommodation was so scant that his Excellency 
and a son of the Emerald Isle were assigned to 
the same bed. On retiring, the Governor re- 
marked to Pat that he would ‘‘have to stay a 
long time in the old country before he could 
sleep with a Governor.” 

To which Pat replied, ‘* Begorra, ye’d have to 
be a moighty long time in the owld counthry be- 
fore yer honor would be Governor!” ’ 





A CORRESPONDENT at Parker’s City, Pennsy]l- 
vania, writes that on the occasion of the death 
of a prominent man in the oil region, whose house 
was some distance in the country, the hearse was 
sent for to convey his body into town. As the 
funeral passed a farm-house, a woman, seeing 
the hearse, rushed out and said to the driver of 
the solemn vehicle, ‘‘Say, mister, what are you 
peddlin’?” No dialogue ensued. The funeral 
passed on. 





In Lord William Pitt Lennox’s Celebrities I 
have Known occurs this anecdote of the late 
Duke of Gloucester, which will be appreciated 
by our sportsmen readers : 

** A more eager sportsman with a gun I never 
met, and, in truth I am bound to add, a more 
indifferent shot I never saw. His Royal High- 
ness reminded me of a story which has been told 
of a noble lord, still flourishing, who said to a 
keeper, 

‘**T suppose you've scarcely ever met with a 
worse shot than I am ?’ 

‘**Oh yes, my lord,’ responded the keeper, 
‘I’ve met with many a worse, for you misses 
them so cleanly !’”” 





Tue early settlement of Wyoming Valley 
was distinguished by the massacre of more than 
three hundred of its inhabitants by the British 
Indians and Tories on the fatal 3d of July, 1778, 
and also by a long and terrible conflict between 
the Connecticut settlers there and the land job- 
bers of Pennsylvania, known as ‘‘ Pennamites.” 
Locally this conflict is known as the ‘* Penna- 
mite war.” It lasted for forty years, but was 
most severe during the years 1783 and 1784. 

By fraud and treachery the Pennamites suc- 
ceeded in driving the settlers from their homes 
and possessions in May, 1784, and in getting 
their own tools from Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey in their place. The settlers rallied and re- 
turned in the summer to regain their possessions. 
Negotiations were entered into which lasted for 
some time, but resulting in nothing satisfactory 
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to the settlers, they proceeded to take possession | 
py force. ‘Che Pennamites were in garrison, and | 
well provided with means of defense and for sus- 
taining a siege. On the 29th of September, 1784, 
the garrison was closely invested, the settlers oc- 
cupying & couple of houses from which they had 
driven the Pennamites. ‘Two men of the same 
name belonged to the investing party, designated 
as little William and big William Smith. The 
Jatter, in attempting to obtain water from the riv- 
er, was shot through the body. He reached the 
house, and said, ‘‘ They have killed me,” and al- 
most instantly expired. 

His friends subsequently erected a stone at his 
grave, on which they cut the following inscrip- 
tion: 

1784, 
Here lies the body of 
Wri. Swiru, 
Mortals attend—he was | 
called forthwith. 
He left the world at | 
twenty-five. 
A warning to all } 
that’s yet alive. 
His zeal for justice 
tho’ hard to relate, 
It caused his flight 
from this mortal state. 
. “ Z | 

A GENTLEMAN in one of the interior towns of | 
this State has a musical friend who is connected 
with one of the church choirs, and has a partic- | 
ular dislike to a tune called ‘‘ Brown,” not 80 | 
much on account of its musical demerits, as | 
from the frequency with which it is selected. | 
On a recent Sunday morning, after a fresh repe- 
tition of ‘* Brown,” the gentleman drew a tomb- | 
stone, and inscribed thereon the following obit- | 
uary, and passed it around to his sympathizing | 
friends : 

Here lies 


Born —, ‘ | 
Died —. | 


Kind friends, draw near 
And let the tear | 
Of sympathy roll down, | 
While I relate 
His mournful fate: 
He died of too much “ Brown.” 


Now, free from care, 
And gone to wear 
A bright immortal crown, 
He endless days 
Sings songs of praise, 
Unless the tune is “ Brown.” 


Wuo has not witnessed and laughed at the ri- 
diculous blunders committed in churches where 
a new organ has been purchased, a new organist | 
inaugurated, new music, especially ‘‘ set” pieces, | 
introduced, and big things attempted generally ? 
Something in this line occurred recently in Aus- 
tin, Nevada, where a new and powerful instru- 
ment had been erected. The Sunday on which 
it was first to be used saw a large congregation 
gathered, and a mild-mannered young man with 
eyeglasses and a catarrh, who had been secured 
for the occasion, seated himself before the key- 
board. As is usual on such occasions, there was 
a hitch in the programme—the blower was behind 
time, having stopped on his way to adjust a per- | 
sonal difficulty, and when he did arrive he was | 
too much battered and worn to furnish wind for | 
the voluntary. So the minister read a little, and | 
then the choir stood up. It was one of those 
modern compositions called a ‘‘ set piece,” where | 





|tackle the high note he was to begin on. 
| time came, and the organist grabbed a handful 


the soprano makes an assertion in solo, after 
which she is joined by the contralto in repeating 
the sentiment, followed by the tenor with his 
view of the case, and to whom the basso acts as 
a sort of musical indorser. Well, the organ peep- 
ed gently on the little pipes, and the soprano 
sang, ‘‘ Eef I had a—wings, wings like ah dove.” 
Then the contralto chimed in, and the ivory 
manipulator pulled out a stop and let on more 
steam, when a wild, shrill cry, like the wail of a 
lost soul, horrified the listening ears of the audi- 
ence. Fear brooded over the choir, and they 
glanced with awe toward the organ, all except 
the tenor, who had a cast in his eye. With trem- 


| bling voices the burden of the song was taken up, 


and the tenor took a deep breath, wherewith to 
The 


of stops and bore down on the pedals. The note 
came, and with it a shriek at utter discord with the 
singer's voice. But the organist was interested, 
and did not heed the frightened looks of the con- 
gregation, so he turned on a fresh supply of pipes, 


| and the basso thundered out, ** Eef I had wings.” 


Just then the player kicked all the pedals into 
motion and jammed down the swell. ‘hen came 
a rattle and a hoarse cry, the blower fled from 
his post, the choir abandoned their desire for 
wings and used their feet, as a yellow gentleman 
cat, with tail erect and blazing eyes, leaped from 
the swell box and lit in the deacons’ pew. Then 
the audience went out, and so did the cat through 
a window. 


Tue ‘man and brother” is arriving, though by 
slow degrees, at the technical distinctions of secu- 
rities. With him, as with his less deeply frescoed 
fellow-citizen, absolute security for capital invest- 
ed is of higher moment than large interest. Thus 
it was with Mr. Cesar Smith, who applied re- 
cently to his neighbor, Mr. Thompson, for a lit- 
tle advice. 

** Mr. Thompson,” asked Mr. Smith, ‘“* would 
you lend Cuff Jones forty dollars if you was me?” 

‘* What security can he offer?” 

‘* A morgidge.” 

‘*A mortgage? Why, what has he got to 
mortgage ?” 

‘*Dat’s what bodders me, Mr. Thompson. I 
know he don't own nuffin but de duds on his 
back.” 

‘* Well, then, how can he give you a mortgage ?” 

“*Dat’s de queshun, Mr.'Thompson. No, he 
can't do it, and I’s made up my mind dat he 
can't have de money unless he gives me his note 
of hand!” 


In a rural Presbyterian congregation in the 
western section of Canada the people, for various 
reasons, were desirous of a change in the pastor- 
ate. A meeting was called to consider how the 
desired change could be effected. All were 
agreed that though the pastor was a learned, 
laborious, amiable, and excellent man, he was 
exceedingly prosy and uninteresting as a preach- 
er. It was resolved, therefore, that a deputation 
should be sent respectfully to ask him to demit 
his charge. No one was ready to undertake the 
difficult and delicate task. At last two elders 
were induced to go and talk with the minister 
about the matter. ‘They went on their mission 
with no little trepidation, but were greatly relieved 








































































































ter received them. He listened quietly to their 
hesitatingly told story, and at once acquiesced in 
their desire that he would resign. Elated with 
their success, they hastened to report the results 
to the people. All were greatly gratified at the 
prospect of such an amicable arrangement; and 
feeling some sense of gratitude to the minister 
for his many years of service, and especially for 
his ready compliance with their wishes, they de- 
termined to present him with an address and a 
purse. A public meeting of the congregation 
was held, at which the pastor was invited to be 
present, an address was read to him containing 
strong expressions of appreciation and gratitude 
for his manifold labors and of strong personal 
affection for himself, and the purse was handed 
to him as a token of their continued esteem. 

On rising to reply the pastor was deeply moved, 
and spoke with a faltering voice. He stated that, 
influenced by the statements of the elders who 
had called on him, he had resolved, at much ex- 
pense of feeling to himself, to resign his charge. 


Pausing for a minute, as if overcome with emo- | 


tion—not a few of the tender-hearted betraying 
their sympathy with him—he went on to say that 
in view of the affectionate and touching address 
he had just received, so very numerously signed, 


and accompanied by so generous a gift, he felt | 


constrained to abandon his purpose, and would 
therefore remain with them, and devote his fu- 
ture life to the best interests of a people who 
were so warmly attached to him, and who so 
highly valued his humble services. 


The reply was so obviously dictated by genu- | 


ine simplicity that no one at the time had the 
courage to rise and explain, ‘That minister is 
still pastor of the same parish. The incident | 
transpired some ten or twelve years ago, and } 
contains a good moral. 


In the way of undoubtedly remarkable poetry | 
e have seen nothing, of modern make, compa- 


rable to the following, written by a lyrist named | 


TT. H. Fonesea, and published by the Commer- 
‘ial Publishing Company, of Edinburgh. As 
specimen of Highland genius and first-class ver- 
sification it can not be beat. It is entitled ‘* An 
Interview with his Holiness :” 
Says the Pope to me, of the Vatican, 
I'll do vat I can for thee; 


But in return send me paper notes, 
As it does for the papacy. 


Says the Pope to me, I’m infallible ; 
I published a bull, don’t you know, 
That will cow the world for ages to come, 
For to be, for to come, for to go. 


Says the Pope, I belong to the Holy See! 
"Tis better than the Holy Land; 

I believe in Peter he’s the salt of the earth, 
Though I’ve no éaltpetre at hand. 


Says the Pope to me, I like you vell, 
You're quite the Roman gent; 
You got a noble Roman nose, 
And you believe in Roman cement. 





Tue following anecdote illustrates the won- 
derfully accurate knowledge prevailing among 
some people of the higher and most enlightened | 
classes of England in regard to America: Dur- 
ing the trial at the Old Bailey of the notorious 
Bank of England forgers, a well-known Ameri- 
can detective, on then seeing for the first time 
the two Bidwell brothers (two of the forgers), | 
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by the cordi: Sn manner in which the anor’ minis- | 


| 
seated to one of the leading London lawyers, 
who happened to be standing next to him, 
‘**Those Bidwell brothers must have some In. 
dian blood in their veins. Look at their swar- 
thy complexion, high cheek-bones, and Straight 
black hair. Those are all characteristics of the 
Indian race.’ 
‘To which the English lawyer replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly; it must be so, for the depositions show 
that the Bidwells came from Indiana.” 





Mrs. Laura P——, of Frankfort, one of the 
queens of Southern society, and morally, mental. 
ly, and physically a sy mmetzical lady, w as during 
her girlhood and early married life an acquaint- 
ance and friend of General William Nelson. The 
opening of the war found them in an antipod il 
situation, she being a zealous Confederate in sen- 
timent, and he an active soldier for the Union. 
They met at Frankfort, however, without bitter- 
ness, in the midst of the war, though a good many 
sharp passages of wit pas ed between them, she, 
according to his expressive phraseology, always 

‘mounting too many guns for him.” On one 
occasion there was great excitement in the Ken- 
tucky capital, growing out of a report that the 
| rebels were moving in force near the place. Gen.- 
eral Nelson was in command of the Frankfort 
troops, and there was sudden mounting and rap- 
id preparation to follow the enemy. The streets 
were filled with hurrying soldiers and busy teams, 
} and Mrs, P——, then a widow, who happened to 

be passing, was forced to take refuge in the ves- 

| tibule of the ladies’ entrance at the principal ho- 
tel to avoid the rude jostle of the crowd. ‘There 
were many ladies at the windows, mostly wives 
| of officers, and the Union sentiment was rather 
strong at that place. General Nelson, with his 
staff, rode up just as Mrs. P—— secured a safe 
porte, and as he halted in front of the door, a 
lady at one of the windows addressed him, say- 
ing, ‘‘General, be sure and capture the rebels, 
and bring us the head of Buckner.” 

He made no reply to her, but turning to Mrs. 
P—, said, ‘* Ah, madam, what do you think 
of that?” 

She replied at once, ‘‘I think it a very proper 
| request, if necessity knows no law, for I am sure 
| your command needs a head ver 'y ‘sadly.” 








Tur same lady was on terms of warm per- 
sonal friendship with Mr. Crittenden, notwith- 
standing the great difference in their ages; and 
| being so opposite in political sentiment, it was 
| always a contact of flint and steél when they 
| came together. On one occasion, at her house, 
| Mr, Crittenden was speaking with enthusiasm 
of the neutrality policy adopted by the State. 
Mrs, P said it was a cowardly resort, when 
the Senator rose to his feet and said, 
‘* Madam, this is outrageous. You have no 
| State pride.” 
| 
| 








“Very me Sir, ” said she, ‘* but I am full to 
blushing with State shame.” 

An ignorant woman once said to her: 

‘Do you know your people take our dead sol- 
diers and boil their bodies to make soap ?” 

‘*No, madam, I did not.” 

‘* Well, they do. Now what do you think of 
it ?” 

‘‘Oh, I think it’s a case of concentrated Jie, 
| that’s all.” 











